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, PREFACE 

A FRIENDSHIP of many years' standing and a strong 
common interest in the sqi^jd teaching of English in 
secondary schools have led ^tfie authors to undertake 
the preparation of a new text-book on exposition. The 
following are the most characteristic features of the 
book : — 

(i) It treats of practically all the forms of exposition 
actually carried on in secondary school work, and only 
of those. 

(2) Being intended not to supplant, but to supple- 
ment, other more general treatises on composition and 
rhetoric, it covers the field of exposition in detail, aim- 
ing to develop a thorough understanding of the various 
phases of explanation, by means of an abundance of 
illustrative material and copious exercises, — all the out- 
growth of extended trials in the classroom. Experience 
has shown that detailed presentation of this sort in 
print, paralleling, as it does, the rather discursive 
methods of oral instruction, materially lessens the 
burdens of the teacher by decreasing the amount of 
explanation he is now forced to give his pupils, and, 
for various reasons, to repeat again and again. It is 
believed that by the use of this text, time may be saved 
for the more inspiring phases of English work. 

(3) Since structure and style are adequately covered 
in numerous school text-books, these elements of ex- 

V 



VI PREFACE 

pository writing receive here but casual notice. The 
treatment of exposition in this book centers about choice 
of subject and content, with particularly detailed presen- 
tation of such phases of explanation as experience shows 
are least well done by pupils in secondary schools. 

(4) In order to make clear to pupils the practical 
nature of many of the tasks set and the general standard 
of attainment to be expected of them, much of the 
illustrative material has been selected deliberately, not 
from standard literary sources, but from newspapers 
and magazines. 

(5) An unusually large space has been devoted to 
the subject of outlines and the use of outlines, for the 
reason that to the outline all study of structure eventu- 
ally reduces itself. 

(6) The summary has been treated with a degree of 
detail heretofore lacking in school text-books: We 
believe this form of exercise to be of distinctly more 
value than those which call for the mere determination 
of the way in which paragraphs are developed. The 
ability to write a summary such as truly brings out the 
central idea of an original text is in itself concrete 
evidence of the relative values of structural material. 
Abundant practice in framing good summaries is, more- 
over, the only form of training that will lead to adequate 
and economical recitation in advanced classes in Eng- 
lish, history, and other subjects. 

(7) The chapters on Informal Opinion and Criticism, 
Appreciation, and Answers to Questions in English 
contain, we believe, distinct contributions to school 
" literature " on exposition in secondary schools. 

(8) To enable individual pupils, of themselves, to do. 
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their best in their individual work and to be most help- 
ful to their classmates, we have devised ten sets of 
systematic and searching questions, here called Guides 
for Criticism. The increasing foreign element in our 
population, the growing tendency of the uneducated to 
improve the opportunities of their children by sending 
them to high school, and the operations of an elective 
system for some subjects of instruction, side by side with 
a non-elective like English, are together productive of 
conditions for the teacher of English that seem to grow 
more burdensome day 'by day. We are convinced that 
it is virtually impossible to obtain proper results — espe- 
cially in large high schools — unless instructors are 
given much more free time for the correction of themes 
and for conferences with individual pupils, and are 
assigned school work on a basis of the number of pupils 
taught rather than of the number of hours of instruction 
given ; or unless their burdens are in some other way 
so reduced as to enable them to afford needed aid to 
the incompetent and needed stimulus to the dilatory. 
In this connection, experience has shown that with 
guides for criticism of the kind here given, pupils can 
and do make for themselves very many of the correc- 
tions that now must be made by their instructors. Even 
though a pupil may follow up but a few of the hints 
afforded by any one guide, he will have improved his 
written work to an appreciable extent. 

(9) So far as is possible, the separate parts of the 
book are developed independently; i.e. the various 
phases of exposition are presented in a series of flexible 
units, which can be used in one order or in another, in 
part or as a whole, according to local needs. 
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For aid in furnishing material and for valuable criti- 
cism, the authors wish to express their indebtedness to 
Mr. Daniel B. Duncan, of Columbia Grammar School, 
New York City, and to Messrs. F. M. Crouch, Edwin 
Fairley, and Charles M. Stebbins, of Boys' High School, 
Brooklyn. 
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EXPOSITION IN CLASS-ROOM 
PRACTICE 

INTRODUCTION 

THE APPROACH TO TASKS IN EXPOSITION 

1. Exposition Defined. — When we tell how some par- 
ticular thing happened, we have narration ; when we tell 
how some particular thing looks, we have description. 
Thus, an account of an excursion, or of a murder, or of a 
baseball game, or of the way in which, after various 
obstacles have been thrown in their paths, two lovers are 
at last united, would each be narration. A clear state- 
ment of the appearance of your schooUiouse, or of your 
horse, or of your boat, would be description. Exposition^ 
on the other hand, is the explanation of ideas. Were we 
to write on such general topics as Excursions, Murders, 
the Game of Baseball, or Modem Novels; or on such 
topics as the Country SchooUiouse, the Horse, Sailboats, 
— all that we wrote would be exposition. 

2. Purpose of School Tasks in Exposition. — Any school 
task in exposition demands of the pupil clear explana- 
tion. The reason why such tasks are set in school is 
that teachers wish by exercises of various sorts to develop 
broadly the powers of their pupils. If, then, you truly 
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wish to get out of these school exercises the largest possible 
value, you must, at every step in the work, aim to carry 
out in all respects the teacher's purpose in assigning to 
you some particular sort of task. The special character 
of such work implies that you are not given free rein to 
write anything, but must keep yourself within certain 
bounds — must place yourself under certain hmitations. 

3. Limitations. — In exercises in exposition you are 
always limited in several ways: (i) by your subject; 
(2) by the length of the composition and the amount of 
time available for writing it ; (3) by the audience you are 
addressing; (4) by the material at your disposal. 

(i ) The subject may be one assigned to you, or may be 
merely hinted at as lying within some broad field, and so 
may demand careful choice on your part. 

(2 ) The length of the exercise, and hence the amount of 
time available for writing it, may be prescribed, or may be 
left to your own discretion. 

(3) Your audience — your hearer or reader — may be 
presumed to be entirely ignorant of the subject explained, 
or tolerably familiar with it, or entirely familiar with it. 

(4) The material from which you are to build your ex- 
planation may be furnished to you entire, as in the case of 
a paraphrase or a summary; or you may be called upon 
to search for it in a number of books, or, for the purpose 
of exercising your originality, to derive it from your own 
experience. 

4. Relation of the Length of a Composition to the 
Subject to be Explained. — The length of a composition — 
and therefore the time it will take to prepare it — depends 
upon the simplicity or the complexity of the subject chosen. 
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For example, Shipbuilding or Dressmaking cannot be 
satisfactorily explained in one, or even two, pages. If in 
a short time or within a few pages you wish to write on 
something connected with the former^ of these subjects, 
it will be necessary to narrow* the topic, — say, to Laying 
the Keel, or Stepping the Masts, or to any other item of 
shipbuilding. If you wish to write something brief upon 
Dressmaking, you may give a fairly clear idea of How to 
Fit a Waist, How to Put in the Sleeves, How to Make a 
Skirt Hang Well. On the other hand, some topics are in 
themselves too simple, too narrow in their scope, to admit 
of extended treatment. Should you be called upon to 
prepare a piece of work demanding the expenditure of 
considerable time and effort, because of its length, it 
stands to reason that you must choose a subject of some 
complexity, one implying a niunber of details. Such a 
theme could not well be written on Giving the Canary its 
Bath, or How to Steal Second Base. Yet topics of 
this soft might well be included in the broader ' subjects. 
The Care of the Canary, or Base Running as a Factor in 
Winning Baseball Games. 

5. Relation of the Size of a Task to the Audience Ad- 
dressed. — But besides the thing to be explained there is 
something of even greater importance to keep in mind. 
This is the fact that an explanation is made for some one 
other than yourself. In the whole matter of explaining 
clearly you can have no safer guide than the answer to 
these questions : " Who is the reader, or listener? Will 
he understand every bit of this ? " These questions 
you should put to yourself before you even start to plan 

* See Exercise i, p. 7. ' See Exercise i, p. 7. 
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your work, for you may thus avoid approaching a subject 
in a way that will not appeal to your reader, or that will 
give him a false impression of the thing you are explaining. 

At times one has occasion to explain something already 
fairly well understood by the reader. In this case it is evi- 
dent that the writer will not need to go so much into detail as 
would be the case were he writing for one totally unfamiliar 
with the matter explained. For example, almost every 
boy knows the meaning of a sacrifice hit in baseball, every 
girl the meaning of hemstitching. Were one to write an 
explanation of the former of these topics for the average 
boy, he would not need to explain that the sacrifice hit 
occurred in baseball, or to mention the character of the 
game, the players, the necessary equipment, and the like; 
nor in writing for the average girl reader would he need to 
state that hemstitching was a sort of sewing, or to explain 
the use of thread or needle. 

Suppose, however, that the writer had traveled, and 
had seen something interesting of a sort unknown to many, 
or was otherwise acquainted with something of probable 
interest to others, though unfamiliar to them. To make 
such a topic clear he would have, at each step, to explain 
what was unfamiUar. For example, a composition on 
Hungarian Goulash, however brief, would require for 
many readers an explanation of the fact that goulash is 
a kind of beef stew without vegetables, and that the 
principal flavoring, paprika, is a mild sort of red pepper 
of peculiar pungency. So, too, were some one to tell 
how 'a geisha played upon the samisen, it would be 
necessary to explain that the girl is one of the char- 
acteristic attendants at a Japanese tea house, that the 
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samisen is a sort of three-stringed guitar, that the musical 
scale of the Japanese has in it but five notes, where ours 
has eight, and that the music therefore produces some- 
what the eflFect of a tune played entirely upon the black 
keys of a piano. Not to go so far away from home, sup- 
pose that you had lived for years near the water and 
already knew thoroughly ^01 how to sail a boat, and 
that you wished to give the benefit of your experience to 
others who knew something about boats, but unlike you 
had not had the benefit of expert instruction. For these 
people you would not need to explain such technical terms 
as hdntf starboard, boom, sheets, easing, tack, and the like. 
If, however, you were writing for one unfamiliar with 
boats, and explaining the main features of boat sailing, 
you would have to make clear all such technical terms; 
otherwise what would be the meaning of putting the 
helm to starboard, easing the mainsheet, or hauling up close 
to the wind? The same is true of a recipe for cooking. 
One familiar with the usual methods of blending the com- 
mon ingredients of cake can follow easily such an ex- 
planation as this for cup-cake: "One of butter, two of 
sugar, three of flour, four eggs, vanilla or lemon extract, 
a teaspoonful." To one unfamiliar with the whole gen- 
eral process these directions are unintelligible. Such a per- 
son would need an elaborate set of instructions on the way 
to combine these materials and to cook the resultant dough. 
From the foregoing it must be plain that the length of 
a composition will depend largely upon the degree of de- 
tail into which you must enter in order to make things 
clear. The less the reader knows, the more you must write ; 
the more he knows, the less you need to enter into details. 
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Rule I. In choosing a topic for a task in exposition, 
or in developing a topic already chosen, be careful to 
keep in mind (i) the amount of space needed or pre- 
scribed and the amount of time available; (2) the famil- 
iarity or the unfamiliarity of your audience with the sub- 
ject to be explained. 

6. The Sources of Material in Original Work. — Still 
another point deserves attention. School work in ex- 
position is of two kinds: (i) that in which the pupil has 
recourse to printed documents for his material, and (2) 
that in which he has recourse to material other than 
books, — for example, to pictures, to music, or to the 
general phenomena of life about him. The purpose of 
the first sort of task in exposition is to give the pupil train- 
ing in the comparatively simple art of selecting from infor- 
mation put in his way; — that is to say, the task set 
merely tests his industry and general intelligence, because 
in the documents at his disposal he finds already classified, 
to some extent, the facts for which he is seeking. The 
second kind of work in exposition is harder. It calk 
upon the pupil, as upon the reporter, to show all his powers 
of observation, inquisitiveness, and analysis, by forcing 
him to observe keenly and to classify accurately the whole 
mass of facts that present themselves to his eyes, ears, 
feelings, and imagination. 

Far too often, however, pupils lose sight of the aim of 

this latter tjrpe of work. When they are assigned tasks 

calling for original observation of life, they dodge their 

responsibilities by offering mere borrowed material as 

'^eir own. To save thinking, they resort to diction- 
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axies for ready-maxle definitions^ and to text-books, 
encyclopedias, magazines, and newspapers for ready- 
made summaries and statements. Now, where your 
duty is simply that of furnishing information on a subject, 
any use you may make of these sources of information 
will be legitimate, provided that due credit be given by 
quotation marks and other means of reference. Where, 
however, your task calls for the explanation of things 
that have come imder your own observation, printed 
sources should be consulted only for the meaning of an 
occasional technical term or for the final correction of 
your own faulty impressions. 

Exercise I 

A. What criticism have you to oflFer on the following 
topics chosen by school pupils for easily understood compo- 
sitions, to be of the length indicated, and to be written 
within the time prescribed and for the type of reader 
named ? What changes would you make in the topic, or 
in the length of the theme, or in the time needed for 
writing it ? For what sort of reader do you think each 
topic might be made clear just as it stands ? Criticise 
only topics with which you are familiar. 
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Any one 

Boy of fifteen 
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Length of 






Topics 


Time or op 
Composition 


Reader 


4- 


How to make an elec- 








tric motor 


2 hours 


Young mechanic 


5- 


How to make a skirt 








(using terms bias. 


2 pages 


A beginner in dressmak- 




gore, tuck, pleat, 




ing 




dart) 






6. 


The giant swing 


li pages 


An athlete 


7. 


How to improve a 


I page 


A beginner in photogra- 




^oggy plate 




phy 


8. 


Our subway service 


2 pages 


One acquainted with life 
in New York 


9- 


How to put up the hair 


I page 


A young girl ignorant of 




in a psyche knot 




the proper way 


lO 


. Filling a fountain pen 


3 pages 


Any one 


II 


Polishing shoes 




Any one 


12 


. How to run a hotel 




A young man 



B. In connection with each one of the following subjects 
show how many pages would be needed (a) to make clear 
to one familiar with the topic your general power of ex- 
plaining things well; (b) to make the subject clear to 
one unfamihar with it. Criticise only topics with which 
you are familiar. 



1. Stealing second base. 

2. The modem dynamo. 

3. How to prepare a clam- 

bake. 

4. The proper way to alight 

from a car. 

5. How to harness a horse. 

6. How to milk a cow. 



7. A first lesson in sailing 

a catboat. 

8. The best way to troll for 

bass. 

9. How to hatch cocoons. 

10. How to run an incubator. 

11. How to become a good 

pitcher. 
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12. How to become a good 

catcher. 

13. How to play first base. 

14. How to smash in tennis. 

15. How to loh in tennis. 

16. How to run a stationary 

engine. 

17. How to drive in golf. 



18. How to knit. 

19. How to make hammocks. 
3o. How to makegood bread. 

21. How to plow. 

22. How to graft a cherry 

tree. 

23. How to clean and dress 

a chicken. 



C. In connection with the following, comment on the 
probability of a teacher's receiving from the pupil clear 
explanation based, not on information already presented 
to that pupil in books, but on original thought in con- 
nection with his reading, or on actual observation. 



Agb 


Length 


Subject 


I. 


13 


2 pages 


The character of Napoleon 


2. 


^S 


3 pages 


Characteristics of radium 


3- 


15 


3 pages 


The trading-stamp craze 


4- 


14 


2 pages 


The germ theory of disease 


5- 


13 


2i pages 


Coal mining in America 


6. 


19 


6 pages 


The manufacture of cigars 


7. 


14 


3 pages 


The future of Japan 


8- 


13 


3 pages 


The benefits of exercise 


9- 


15 


5 pages 


Shakspere's women 


10. 


12 


2 pages 


The negro problem 


II. 


19 


6 pages 


The evils and benefits of trade unions 


12. 


14 


3 pages 


The prevention of strikes 


13- 


17 


3 pages 


-Strikes 


14- 


18 


5 pages 


Managing a department store 


15- 


18 


3 pages 


Roping a steer 


16. 


16 


3 pages 


Shopping, sensible and foolish 


17- 


19 


4 pages 


The wholesale manufacture of millinery 



PART I 

THE PLAN, OR OUTUNE 
CHAPTER I 

THE SIMPLE OUTLINE 

7. The Purpose of the Outline. — To explain things well, 
the ordinary writer or speaker must first have some kind 
of plan. In fact, the words explain and plan have a com- 
mon origin. The plan is often called the outline. The 
purpose of the outline is to furnish yoiuself or others with 
a concise idea of what has been said or written, or what 
is to be said or written. No architect would undertake 
to build a house without first making plans, nor would 
any one be Ukely to agree to the building of a house until 
he had first seen the plans of that house. Without mak- 
ing the plan, the architect himself could hardly know 
clearly what the house would cost or would look like; 
without showing it to the would-be house owner, the archi- 
tect could hardly make clear to him what sort of house 
he was Ukely to get. 

8. The Need of Outlines. — Of course, it is often pos- 
sible to get along without written plans, but only the ex- 
perienced writer can dispense with them. To the young 
writer and to his principal critic, the teacher, they are 
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almost indispensable. In most schools the number of 
pupils whom a teacher is called upon to instruct is large. 
That the teacher may do full justice to each pupil, it is 
extremely necessary that work presented for criticism by 
each shall be comprehended as readily as possible ; and 
in this process the outline plays a considerable part. 

9. Conventions in Outline Making. — In making out- 
lines it is necessary to attend strictly to certain matters 
of custom. In map making, custom has decreed that 
special lines, dots, curves, and colors shall indicate spe- 
cial features of land or water. For example : mountains, 
marshes, and the like are shown by means of particular 
markings on the map ; bodies of water are printed blue. 
Again, various sorts of type indicate the relative size and 
importance of places. So, too, in outline making certain 
conventions must be observed; otherwise outlines are 
diflScult of interpretation. 

10. The Running Outline. — The simplest form of 
outline is what may be termed the running outline. This 
consists of inere random jottings. It is sufficient to guide 
one in a simple piece of writing, or to indicate roughly 
to some one else the content of what is to be written. 

Here is an example of a running outline: — 

Lady fell in alighting from car — Why not get off in proper 
way? — Wrong way, right hand — Reason: left-handed or be- 
cause of skirts — Right way, left hand — If car moves, thrown 
forward — perhaps not fall. 

Here is the writing that grew out of it : — 

Yesterday I saw what might have proved a bad accident. 
While alighting from a car, a lady received a bad fall, because 
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the car started before she was firmly on the ground. Luckily 
she escaped with no injuries other than a badly soiled skirt, 
worse ruffled feelings, and perhaps a few bruises. This acci- 
dent set me to speculating on the curious habit many women 
have of alighting from street cars in the wrong way. Instead 
of grasping the platform handle on the left with the left hand, 
they just as often grasp that on the right with the right 
hand, and thus step off in a direction opposite to that in which 
the car is moving. Whether this is because they are more ex- 
clusively right-handed than men, or because custom causes 
them, as a rule, to grasp the skirt with the left hand, it is hard to 
say. However that may be, they would avoid the risk of acci- 
dent were they to learn the necessity of grasping always the 
platform handle on the /e//, or body of the car, with the lefl 
hand and of stepping to the street on the right foot. Then, 
should the car give a sudden lurch, they would be jerked 
forward, and so would run less risk of being thrown off their 
balance. 

Here is a running outline, made in two minutes, of the 
first canto of Scott's Lady of the Lake : — 

Invocation to Harp of the North — Main story: Hunter 
sole survivor of a party lost in mountains — Seeks shelter for 
the night — Arrives at Loch Katrine — Meets Ellen — Taken 
to island in lake — Reception and experience there. 

From this outline a high school student wrote in eight 
minutes a satisfactory theme. 

You will see that the running outline is a mere series 
of jottings, some in one grammatical construction, some 
in another, and separated one from another by dashes. 
It gives but a bare hint of the writing that is to grow out of 
it. It is of value, however, to one very familiar with the 
subject on which he is to write, or to one who, when hard 
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pressed for time, needs some guide, however crude it 
may be.^ 

Exercise n 

In the manner of the first model on page 12 make in 
three minutes a running outhne to guide you in a three- 
minute talk or a ten-minute theme on one or more of 
.the following or on some equally simple topic chosen by 
yourself. Be sure to set down items that are really needed 
to make your meaning clear. State as a title the subject 
with which you deal. 

A. I. How to use a tucker on a sewing machine. 

2. How to clean a room thoroughly. 

3. Improbabilities in boys' "penny dreadfuk. " 

4. How to clean a typewriter. 

5. How to fill a fountain pen. 

6. How to tie a four-in-hand scarf. 

7. How to cut a mimeograph stencil. 

8. How to make a cross-lap joint. 

9. How to find a telephone call quickly. 

10. How to find out about trains in a railway guide. 

B. Book topics.^ 

1. Scott's The Lady 0} the Lake, canto ii, canto iii, etc. 

2. The part played by Allan-bane in The Lady of the Lake, 

3. Scott's use of scenery. 

4. The Ancient Mariner's penance. 

* This sort of outline is often of value in preparing answers to exami- 
nation questions. 

' If with easily understood matter furnished to you in books or in 
other printed forms you fail to make good outlines, you will find it still 
more difficult to do well where you are called upon to furnish your own 
material. ^ 
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5. Any story from Kipling's Jungle Books. 

6. One of the Sherlock Holmes stories. 

7. The latest book you have read. 

II. The Formal Outline. — From the running outline, 
however, one could gain but little idea of the relations of 
one item of thought to another. To indicate this clearly 
there is needed the formal or tabulated outline. Read 
the following: — 

HOW TO MAKE A COMBINATION TOMAHAWK AND WAR CLUB 

Every brave should have his own tomahawk. Bald Eagle 
has seen some beauties made by the boys themselves. A com- 
bination tomahawk and war club may be made in some such 
way as this : — 

For the head, take a piece of heavy wood, six inches long, 
about as thick as your wrist, and, like the wrist, somewhat 
flattened. Whittle the ends to any desired shape, either 
. rounded, or pointed, or edged like a blunt hatchet. Across the 
middle, on the flat sides, cut out a flat groove or notch, as wide 
as two fingers. Unless you have a saw and chisel for this, you 
may help the cutting by the use of red-hot iron or wire. The 
grooves on the two sides must come exactly opposite each other, 
and be so deep that a strip rather less than half an inch thick 
remains. 

For the handle, choose a strong, straight, round piece, an 
inch and a half thick, and about eighteen inches long. Care- 
fully split one end exactly across the center, and into the split 
push the thin strip of the head, letting the halves of the split 
end fit closely into the two grooves. The ends of the handle 
should project a half inch beyond the head. 

The next step is to fasten head and handle firmly together 
by tying. An Indian would use leather thongs. You may use 
strong wrapping cord. The tying must do two things — bind 
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the handle so that it will not split farther than is necessary to 
get the head on, and hold the two parts firmly together. Be sure 
to bring the cord around so that both sides appear the same. 

The club is now finished, except the decoration. The more 
carefully and artistically this is done, the more Indianlike it 
will be. This is good occupation sitting around the camp 
fire. First draw the lines and devices in pencil, and then use 
a red-hot wire to burn the lines in. 

— Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Here is a brief, tabulated outline of the foregoing 
extract: — 

I. Making the head. 
II. Making the handle. 

III. Fastening the head to the handle. 

IV. Decorating the war club. 

Notice that the principal ideas are marked with roman 
numerals; that they are placed one below the other; 
that the wording of each is grammatically the same. 

12. Fuller Outline. — Here is a fuller, more detailed 
outline of the same extract: — 
I. Making the head. 

A. The material used. 

1. Its size. 

2. Its shape. 

B. Shaping the material. 

1. Shaping the ends. 

a. Helps for this purpose. 

2. Cutting the grooves. 
a. Care to be taken. 

II. Making the handle. 

A. Material used. . . 

B. Fitting the handle to the head. 
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m. Fastening the head to the handle. 

A. Material used. 

B. Ends to be accomplished in the tying. 

1. To prevent further splitting. 

2. To hold parts finnly together. 
IV. Decorating the war club. 

A. Method of doing it 

B. Time to do it. 

Here is another passage of a somewhat more difficult 
content than that given above: — 

WHY THE GERMANS CONQUERED ROME 

The Germans in the fourth century were, we have said, nearly 
as barbarous as the American Indian; but there was one great 
difference between these two. The German had the capacity 
to learn; the Indian had not. The Indian, coming into con- 
tact with the civilized man, learned of him only his vices. 
The German, meeting the Roman, learned of him how to 
govern, how to read and write, to cultivate the ground, to build 
cities, and to live in them, to put aside his old religion, and to 
take that of the conquered Roman. One wonders why the 
great Roman emperor did not call out a mighty army as he 
had done in the old days, and hold the line of the two rivers 
so that a German should not set foot across it. The fact is 
that this very elegant and luxurious life of the Romans had 
made them unable to defend themselves. Once Roman 
armies had conquered the civilized world; but now native- 
bom Romans enjoyed life so much in their theaters, their 
circuses, their baths, and their beautiful villas in the country 
or at the seashore, that they did not care to go into the army 
any more. They much preferred to pay money to hire soldiers 
to do the fighting for them ; and when a nation comes to that, 
it may begin to say farewell to its greatness. 
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Now the best soldiers to be hired were our Germans. They 
did not have to ask leave of any rulers; often they came, rulers 
and all, across the border, and let themselves for money to 
the Roman generals. It mattered little if they were then 
employed to fight against their own brothers. They earned 
their pay, saw the world, and went home to fill the ears and the 
eyes of their kinsmen with the wonderful story and the precious 
spoils of Rome. Or, they stayed in the army, and rose to high 
position, so that from the fourth century on we find the very 
highest posts in the army and in civil life filled by men whose 
fathers had lived the life of the German barbarian. 

— Emerton : Introduction to the Middle Ages. 

Here is a tabulated outline of this passage: — 

I. The Germans were progressive. 

A. The early German contrasted with the American 
Indian. 

1. The Indian learned only the vices of the white 

man. 

2. The German absorbed the best of the civilization 

of Rome. 

II. The Romans were deteriorating. 

A. They were absorbed in their luxurious life, hence: — 
I. They hired soldiers to do their fighting. 
III. The Germans learned to conquer through service in the 
Roman army. 
A. The superiority of the Germans to other soldiers. 
. B. The ease with which they could be hired. 

C. Their willingness to fight any one. 

D. The results of their stay in Rome. 

1. Reports to kinsmen of the riches of Rome. 

2. Advance to the highest posts in the army and in 

civil life. 
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As an example of an outline of a much longer pas- 
sage, one covering about twenty-five pages, examine the 
following: — 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE: CantO FirSt 

I. The invocation to the Harp of the North. 
II. The poem proper. 

A. The chase (stanzas i-x). 

B. The surviving hunter's predicament (stanzas x-xvii). 

C. His extrication from his predicament (stanzas xvii- 

xxxv). 

Here is a somewhat fuller outline of the same : — 

I. The invocation to the Harp of the North. 

A. The present inglorious silence of the harp. 

B. The ancient tuneful glory of the harp. 

C. The invocation to the harp to "wake again." 
11. The poem proper. 

A. The chase (stanzas i-x). 

1. The beginning of the chase (stanzas i-iii). 

2. The gradual falling off of the hunters (stanzas 

iv-vi). 

3. The zeal of the surviving hunter (stanzas vii-v). 

4. The escape of the stag (stanza ix). 

5. The death of the horse (stanza ix). 

6. The recall of the hounds (stanza x). 

B. The surviving hunter's predicament (stanza x-xvii). 

1. His effort to find his way out of the glen and to 

rejoin his companions (stanzas x-xiv). 

2. His arrival at Loch Katrine (stanzas xiv-xvii). 

C. His extrication froifi his predicament (stanzas xvii- 

xxxv). 
I. His meeting and interview with Ellen (stanzas 
xvii-xxv). 
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2. His departure for Ellen's home (stanza xxiv). 

3. His entertainment and experiences on the island 

(stanzas xxv-xxxv). 

Were it necessary, it would be perfectly feasible to pre- 
pare an even fuller outline by giving details under the 
A's, B's, and C's of I, and under the I's, 2's, and 3's of II 
A, II B, and II C. For example, under II A i we should 
have (a) the arousing of the stag, (b) the bursting into 
view of the pack and the hunters, (c) the sounds and ap- 
pearance of the hunt, (d) the course taken by the hunters, 
and so on. The same is even more true of such topics 
as II C I and II C 3, each of which covers several stanzas. 

13. Principles of the Formal Outline. — In connection 
with this outline notice the following points : — 

(i) The tabulated outline gives more details than the 
running outline. 

(2) Roman numerals are still employed to mark the 
main ideas. 

(3) They are placed under one another, and are not in- 
dented, — that is, they are put close to the left-hand margin. 

(4) The wording of each is granmiatically the same. 

(5) The ideas next in importance are indented, that 
is, pushed in a little to the right. 

(6) Capital letters are employed to mark these ideas 
of secondary importance.^ 

(7) All these capital letters fall directly under one 
another, just as the roman numbers fall under one 
another; in other words, they are coordindtely (evenly) 
indented. * 

* In manuscript these capitals should be roman {printed) letters, not 
those of ordinary handwriting. 
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(8) Each item begins with a capital 

(9) Ideas of more detail are indented to the items 
marked with capitals, are marked with arabic numbers, 
and are evenly indented. 

(10) The grammatical structure, the use of capitals 
and small letters, the use of marks of puqctuation, all are 
the same in items of like importance. 

14. Importance of Coordination. — The whole purpose 
of coordinate indention, numbering, lettering, and the 
like, is to aid the mind by an appeal to the eye; the pur- 
pose of the coordinate wording is to appeal to the logical 
sense through the eye and ear by making things of like 
importance alike in grammatical structure. 

As members of a class you should use the same order 
of numbers and letters; otherwise you call upon your 
teacher and your classmates to learn your way of number- 
ing and lettering, and thus produce needless effort if not 
confusion. 

Rule II. Coordinate ideas, whether of principal or 
of subordinate importance, should be coordinately in- 
dented, numbered, lettered, worded, capitalized, and 
punctuated. 

Exercise m 

Below are given some extracts for practice in making 
formal outlines. Extracts (i) and (2) are easy to under- 
stand ; extract (3) is somewhat more difficult. Before 
trying to make the outline, be sure that you realize which 
are the principal ideas and which those of subordinate 
importance. 
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(i) Centuries have passed since the ships of the Vikings 
floated on the water, and yet we know, ahnost as if they had 
been launched yesterday, their model and build. They are 
found delineated on rocks in Norway, and their remains are 
still dug up from beneath the ground. One of them was un- 
earthed lately from a mound of blue clay in Norway. The 
vessel was seventy-seven feet eleven inches at the greatest 
length, and sixteen feet eleven inches at the greatest width, 
and from the top of the keel to the gunwale amidships she was 
five feet nine inches deep. She had twenty ribs, and would 
draw less than four feet of water. She was clinker built; 
that is, had plates slightly overlapped, like the shingles on the 
side of a house. The planks and timber of the frame were 
fastened together with withes made of roots, but the oaken 
boards of the side were united by iron rivets firmly clinched. 
The bow and stem were similar in shape, and must have risen 
high out of the water, but were so broken that it was impossible 
to tell how they originally ended. The keel was deep, and 
made of thick oak beams, and there was no trace of any metallic 
sheathing; but an iron anchor was found almost rusted to 
pieces. There was no deck, and the seats for rowers were 
taken out. The oars were twenty feet long, and the oar holes, 
sixteen on each side, had slits sloping toward the stem to allow 
blades of the oars to be put through from inside. 

The most peculiar thing about the ship was the rudder, 
which was on the starboard or right side, this side being 
originally called "steerboard" from this circumstance. The 
rudder was like a large oar, with long blade and short handle, 
and was attached, not to the side of the boat, but to the end of 
a conical piece of wood which projected almost a foot from the 
side of the vessel, and almost two feet from the stem. This 
piece of wood was bored down its length, and no doubt a rope 
passing through it secured the mdder to the ship's side. It 
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was Steered by a tiller attached to the handle^ and perhaps 
also by a rope fastened to the blade. As a whole, this disin- 
terred vessel proved to be anything but the rude and primi- 
tive craft which might have been expected; it was neatly 
built and well preserved, constructed on what a sailor would 
call beautiful lines, and eminendy fitted for sea service. 

— T. W. Higginson: A Larger History of the United States of 
America. 

(2) Meanwhile, in New England, the warlike feeling had 
become too strong to be contented with defensive measures. 
No sooner had Benedict Arnold reached Cambridge than he 
suggested to Dr. Warren that an expedition ought to be sent 
without delay to capture Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
These fortresses commanded the northern approaches to the 
Hudson River, the strategic center of the whole country, and 
would be of supreme importance either in preparing an in- 
vasion of Canada or ip warding off an invasion of New York. 
Besides this, they contained a vast quantity of military stores, 
of which the newly gathered army stood in sore need. The 
idea found favor at once. Arnold received a colonel's commis- 
sion from the Massachusetts Congress, and was instructed to 
raise four hundred men among the Berkshire Hills, capture the 
fortresses, and superintend the transfer of part of their arma- 
ment to Cambridge. When Arnold reached the wild hills of the 
Hoosac range, he found that he had a rival in the enterprise. 
The capture of Ticonderoga had also been secretly planned 
in Connecticut, and was intrusted to Ethan Allen, the eccentric 
but sagacious author of that now-forgotten deistical book. 
The Oracles of Reason, Allen was a leading spirit among the 
"Green Mountain Boys," an association of Vermont settlers 
formed for the purpose of resisting the jurisdiction of New 
York, and his personal popularity was great. On the 9th of 
May, Arnold overtook Allen and his men on their march 
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toward Lake Champlain, and claimed the command of the ex- 
pedition on the strength of his commission. from Massachusetts; 
but the Green Mountain Boys were acting partly on their own 
account, partly under the direction of Connecticut. They 
cared nothing for the authority of Massachusetts, and knew 
nothing of Arnold; they had come out to fight under their own 
trusted leader. But few of Arnold's men had as yet assembled, 
and his commission could not give him command of Vermonters, 
so he joined the expedition as a volunteer. On reaching the 
lake that night, they found that there were not nearly enough 
rowboats to convey the men across. But delay was not to be 
thought of. The garrison must not be put on its guard. 
Accordingly, with only eighty-three men, Allen and Arnold 
crossed the lake at daybreak of the loth, and entered Ticon- 
deroga side by side. The little garrison, less than half as many 
in number, as it turned out, was completely surprised, and the 
stronghold was taken without a blow. As the commandant 
jumped out of bed, half awake, he confusedly inquired of Allen 
by whose authority he was acting. "In the name of the great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress ! " roared the bellicose 
philosopher, and the commandant, seeing the fort already 
taken, was fain to acquiesce. At the same time Crown Point 
surrendered to another famous Green Mountain Boy, Seth 
Warner, and thus more than two hundred cannon, with a large 
supply of powder and ball, were obtained for the New England 
army. A few days later, as some of Arnold's own men arrived 
from Berkshire, he sailed down Lake Champlain, and cap- 
tured St. John's with its garrison; but the British recovered it 
in the course of the summer, and planted such a force there 
that in the autumn we shall see it able to sustain a siege of fifty 
days. — John Fiske: The American Revolution. 

(3) When the news of this affair [the battle of Lexington] 
reached England, five weeks later, it was received at first .with 
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incredulity, then with astonishment and regret. Slight as the 
contest had been, it remained undeniable that British troops had 
been defeated by what in England was regarded as a crowd of 
'^ peasants"; audit was felt besides that the chances for concilia- 
tion had now been seriously diminished. Burke said that now 
that the Americans had once gone so far as this, they could 
hardly help going farther; and in spite of the commendation that 
had been lavished upon Gage for his activity, many people were 
now inclined to find fault with him for having precipitated a con- 
flict just at the time when it was hoped that, with the aid of 
the New York loyalists, some sort of accommodation might be 
effected. There is no doubt that the news from Lexington 
thoroughly disconcerted the loyalists of New York for the 
moment, and greatly strengthened the popular party there. 
In a manifesto addressed to the city of London, the New York 
committee of correspondence deplored the conduct of Gage 
as rash and violent, and declared that all the horrors of civil 
war would never bring the Americans to submit to the unjust 
acts of Parliament. When Hancock and Adams arrived, on 
their way to the Congress, they were escorted through the city 
with triumphal honors. In Pennsylvania steps were imme- 
diately taken for the enlistment and training of a colonial militia 
and every colony to the south of it followed the example. The 
Scotch-Irish patriots of Mecklenburg county, in North Caro- 
lina, ventured upon a measure more decided than any that had 
yet been taken in any part of the country. On May 31, the 
county committee of Mecklenburg affirmed that the joint ad- 
dress of the two Houses of Parliament to the King in February 
had virtually "annulled and vacated all civil and military 
commissions granted by the Crown, and suspended the consti- 
tutions of the colonies ; " and that consequently " the provin- 
cial congress of each province, under the direction of the great 
Continental Congress, is invested with all the legislative and 
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executive powers within their respective provinces, and that 
no other legislative or executive power does or can exist at this 
time in any of these colonies/' In accordance with this state of 
things, rules were adopted "for the choice of county officers 
to exercise authority by virtue of this choice and independently 
of the British Crown, until Parliament should resign its ar- 
bitrary pretensions." These bold resolves were intrusted to 
the North Carolina delegates to the Continental Congress, but 
were not formally brought before that body, as the delegates 
thought it best to wait for a while longer the course of events. 
— John Fiske: The American RevoliUian. 

15. Faults of Coordination. — Simple as are the re- 
quirements of a good tabulated outline, of the kind given 
in § 12, young writers often fail to observe them. Below 
are outlines presented to a teacher by high school students, 
together with the same done properly, that is, in accord- 
ance with the models in §§ii and 12. 





FAULTY OUTLINES 




CORRECT OUTLINES 




Making a Kite 




Making a Kite 


I. 


You must get materials 


I. 


The materials for the 




together. 




kite. 


n. 


The wood. 




A. The wood. 


III. 


The string. 




B. The string. 


IV. 


Other materials. 




C. The other materials. 


V. 


The dimensions. 


n. 


The dimensions of the 
kite. 


VI. 


Prepare the materials. 


m. 


The preparation of the 
materials. 



Vn, Putting the kite together. IV. Putting the kite together. 
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Trying to Swim 
I. Arrival at the shore. 
II. My brother trying to II, 

teach me. 
III. Try to learn myself. HI. 



IV. My sister learns how IV. 

to swim. 
V. Anxious to beat her. V. 



VI. I learn how to swim. VI, 

VII. The swim imder water. VII, 



Haw I Learned to Swim 
I. Arrival at the shore. 
My brother's efforts to 

teach me. 
My efforts to learn by 

myself. 
My sister's success in 

learning. 
My desire to bec(Nne a 

better swimmer than 

she. 
My success in learning to 

swim on the surface. 
My final success in learn- 
ing to swim under 

water. 



Faulty as are the outlines in the left-hand column above, 
they at least convey some meaning. Can the same be said 
of the following? The student presenting it had been 
called upon to explain clearly in a tabulated outline the 
nature of what he intended to write on the war in the East 

THE WAR IN THE EAST 

I. Between Russia and Japan. 

n. The claims of Manchuria. 

ni. By the right of ownership. 

IV. The place of ^conquest. 

V. There is a question about Japan. 

Exercise IV 

Below are some running outlines. Without reword- 
ing, arrange the topics there given in the form of tabulated 
outUnes. 
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A TROLLEY CAR 

Motor — principal points of its mechanism — the trolley — 
what it is — what it does — the motor box — its parts — the 
way it controls the motor — the speed of trolley cars — their 
economy of operation. 

MAKING BREAD 

The ingredients of bread — flour — water — yeast — blend- 
ing the ingredients — melting the yeast cake — wetting the 
flour — kneading the dough — leaving the dough to rise — 
placing the dough in the pan — baking the dough — the con- 
dition of the oven — the time required for baking — the care 
to be taken. 

CIRCUS DAY IN A SMALL COUNTRY TOWN 

The arrival of the circus — unloading from the cars — ^he 
march to the grounds — the difficulties encountered — the 
scenes at the grounds — unloading the wagons — making 
the ring — setting up the tents — preparing food for the per- 
formers and the helpers — feeding the animals — the part 
played by the small boy — the parade — what it is like — the 
first performance -^ the performance in the main tent — the 
horseback riding — the trick horses — the trick elephants — 
the acrobats — the clowns — the music — the "grand concert" 
— the side show — the tattooed man — the fat woman — the 
bearded lady — the snake charmer — the departure of the 
crowd. 

Exercise V 

Below are some running outlines. Arrange the topics 
there given in the form of tabulated outlines. Where 
they are not coordinately worded, reword them. 
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HOW TO CLEAN A BICYCLE WELL AND QUICKLY 

The chain is removed — chain put in a pan or can and cov- 
ered with kerosene or benzine — pick off heavy mud — wiping 
of framework with soft cloth — rubbing of nickel parts with 
chamois leather — removing chain from pan and drying — 
the chain is replaced on the machine — graphite on chain — 
all bearings to be oiled — final wiping. 

CLEVER ADVERTISEMENTS 

Found in all sorts of places — some in street cars — on the 
sides and roofs of buildings — newspapers, the pages of maga- 
zines much used — the back cover a favorite spot — big sign 
along river fronts — other places — all sorts and kinds — 
funny pictures — verses — some are illuminated at night — 
disappearing letters — steady light — spelling out sentences and 
then changing — other kinds — impression made on the public. 

i6. Compact Wording. — Examine the following : — 

CAUSES OF THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN 

I. Manchuria. 
II. Korea. 
III. Korean agreement. 

You will here notice that the whole outline contains 
but four words. In comparison read this: — 
I. Russia refused to leave Manchuria, and gave evidence of 
her intention to develop the country and occupy it 
permanently. 
II. Russia refused to give necessary assurance of her inten- 
tion to respect the integrity of Korea. 
III. Japan had made a treaty with Korea to protect that coun- 
try if a third power interfered. 
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You will here notice that nearly every item is in a sen- 
tence. It seems as if the pupil had first written a com- 
position and then tabulated it by chopping it up. Now 
compare both of the foregoing with this: — 

I. Russia's refusal to leave Manchuria. 
II. Russia's tricky Korean policy. 

III. Japan's agreement with Korea respecting interference by 
a third nation. 



Is not this last the easiest to read and to understand ? 
The items of the first are too fragmentary to enable the 
reader to understand what the writer's i^eas are; the 
items of the second are too wordy: they give one too 
much to read. In the last, however, by the regular use 
of nouns modified by phrases, all necessary information 
is given in compact form. Not only is such compact 
wording most helpful to your reader, but, what is equally 
important, it forces you to reduce your ideas to a con- 
densed form, and thus affords you a most valuable exer- 
cise in the choice of words. 

Besides the fact that you gain power from the very 
pressure you exert upon your mind in wording compactly, 
it is essential for you to remember that your instructor 
can much more quickly pass judgment upon an outUne 
such as the third than upon one in sentence form, such as 
the second. Where the number of pupils to be helped by 
a teacher is large, it is imperative that you do what you 
can to further the interests of your classmates by pre- 
senting this work in the form that can be most readily 
examined. Where the nature of your topic is such as 
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practically to demand the use of sentences, this rule, of 
course, will not apply.* 

Rule HI. In so far as you can, word your topics com- 
pactly in the form of nouns modified by phrases or clauses. 

Exercise VI 

What criticism have you to oflFer of the wording of these 
outlines ? Wherein do you find the wording insufficient or 
lacking in compactness ? Reword one or more outlines. 



(^) 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 


(B) FnXTNG A FOUNTAIN PEN 




MACARONI 




I. 


Introduction. 


I. Unscrewing. 


n. 


Materials. 


n. FilHng. 


m. 


The presses. 


A. Sediment 


IV. 


Drying. 


B. Bubbles. 


V. 


Last steps. 


C. Leaking, 
m. Screwing up. 


(Q 


THE HISTORY OF GUN- 
POWDER 


(D) THE GAME OF CHESS 


I. 


Grecian fire. 


I. How founded. 


n. 


Marcus Graecus. 


n. Where played. 


ni. 


Roger Bacon and 


m. The game. 




Schwartz. 


IV. Amusement. 


IV. 


China and India. 


V. When played mostly. 


V. 


In England, 1327. 


VI. Standing. 


VI. 


In U. S. about 1720. 





* In the development of topics that require you to give reasons why 
something happens or to indicate the way in which something is done, 
you may find that all attempts to reduce the terms of your outline to 
nouns modified by phrases — such as those on pp. 16, 17, 18, 19, — 
result in vague or artificial English. Under these circumstances use 
sentences, as in the outline on p. 18. Make such sentences of the 
briefest and most compact sort. 
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(E) RAISING SWEET PEAS 

I. Plant them in early spring. 

II. Place the seeds two inches in the soil. 

III. Take care tb water the plants regularly. 

IV. After the appearance of the first pair of leaves, remove the 

plant into the air. 

V. Take care to protect the plant from decay. 

VI. Take care of the flowers. 

How could the following be more compactly worded ? 

(F) STRAIGHTENING CROOKED CASTINGS 

I. When castings are made, it is hard to tell whether they 
will come out straight or not. 

II. Which way will they warp ? 

III. Trouble largely due to inequalities in the thickness of 

material. 
rV. Sometimes due to uneven cooling of different parts. 
V. They may, while hot, be straightened by weighting down 
the ends. 

VI. Sometimes, while hot, they may be straightened by 

dampening the surrounding mold. 

VII. When they are cold, they may be reheated and then 

both weighted at the ends and hammered in the middle. 

(G) HOW TO MAKE AN ELECTRIC BATTERY 

I. Obtain a few pieces of copper and a few of zinc. 

II. Buy ten cents' worth of sulphuric acid at any drug store. 

III. Find three glass jars, and make wooden covers to fit them. 

IV. Then bore two holes in the top of each cover. 

V. Insert one piece of copper and one of zinc in each cover. 
VI. Fill the jars about two thirds full of water. 
VII. Put one tenth as much sulphuric acid in each jar as 
there is water. 
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Vlll. When all this is done, put the covers on, make the right 

connections, and a very good current will be the result. 

IX. The zinc and copper must be taken out of the liquid 

when not in use, as otherwise the acid will eat up 

the zinc in a short time. 

17. Order of Topics. — Thus far we have spoken only 
of such characteristics of the formal outline as appeal 
to eye and ear. Something must now be said of the 
materials themselves. Read this outline: — 

THE LIFE OF A POUCEMAN 

I, The pay of a policeman. 

n. His opportunities for advancement. 

III. His temptations. 

IV. The qualities possessed by many. 

V. The education needed by a capable policeman. 
VI. His duties. 
VII. The way in which the policeman is regarded by the public. 

On reading this carefully and on thinking over each 
item, does it not appear to you that the order of the topics 
is a poor one ? If you were to explain this subject, could 
you make things clear by starting in with a policeman's 
pay, before saying anything about his character, his 
educational needs, his duties? Would you speak of his 
temptation to depart from duty before mentioning what 
those duties were ? Would not the following be a more 
natural order of presentation ? 

I. The education needed by a capable policeman. 

II. The qualities requisite in a policeman. 

III. His duties. 

IV. His pay. 
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V. His opportunities for advancement. 
VI. His temptations. 
VII. The way in which he is regarded by the public. 

Rule IV. Arrange your topics in a natural order. 



Exercise VU 

Rearrange and write in tabular form the topics in the 
following outlines: — 

(.4) Baseball: I. The players; H. The umpire; III. 
How it is played ; IV. Where it is played ; V. The equipment 
for the game; VI. The rules' of the game. 

(B) Baseball: I. The players; H. The positions oc- 
cupied by the players; III. The principal rules of the game; 
IV. The grounds; V. The commonest expressions used in 
the game. 

(C) Building a frame house: I. Men are hired; II. 
Ground is dug up ; III. Materials are bought; IV. Founda- 
tions are laid; V. Frame work is built; VI. Fixtures are put 
in; VII. House is divided into rooms ; VIII. Hcnise is painted ; 
IX. Walls and ceilings are painted or kalsomined. 

(D) Practice in basket ball : I. Development of the arms; 
II. Practice in "shooting"; III. Study of the A. A. U. rules 
governing the game; IV. Training the lungs; V. Practice in 
"passing"; VI, VII, VIII (other topics). 

(E) A night at a life-saving station : I. The obtaining of 
permission to pass the night at the station; II. The number 
of people at the station; III. The situation of the station; 
IV. The life-saving apparatus; V. The meaning of the 
Coston lights; VI. The use of the apparatus; VII. The 
beach patrol. 

(F) Life in India: I. Indian people: their origin; 
II. Indian modes of worship; III. History of India up to 
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the time of Lord Clive; IV. Contrast between modern and 
ancient India; V. Effect of English life upon the life of 
the natives; VI. Contrast between modem India and ancient 
India; VII. India's position in the civilized world; VII. 
Curse of drink. 

i8. Topics too Few in Number. — Examine this out- 
line : — 

A day's fishing for cod 

I. Getting hooks and lines ready. 

II. Securing a boat, 

m. Finding a good fishing ground. 

rV. Throwing out your line. 

V. Caring for any fish caught. 

VE. Getting the fish home. 

Do you not miss something here ? The writer thinks 
the material of item I suflSciently important to deserve 
a separate heading. Is not the securing of bait equally 
important ? Yet nowhere in this outline do we have a 
hint that any bait is to be used, though cod can usually 
be caught only with bait. Again, between items III and 
IV there is something lacking. One does not reach the 
fishing grounds and immediately throw out his line. 
The boat must be anchored and the hooks baited. Then, 
too, the ordinary fisherman, young or old, takes with him 
a limch and spends a few pleasant moments in eating it. 
Surely this is a sufficiently important item to appear in 
an outline such as this. Last, and most important of all, 
some hint should be given of the conditions of weather 
essential for a day's fishing for cod in a small boat. 

It is, of course, possible that the theme developed from 
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this outline might have contained everything necessary 
to explain clearly the general way in which one spends a 
day in fishing for cod. Whether this would happen or 
not, the critic of the outline could not tell; he needed to 
have before him topics enough to warrant his believing 
that the writer would cover his ground — that all the im- 
portant events of the day would be brought out in the 
theme. As a matter of fact, the theme of the writer of 
the outline criticised followed the outline very closely, 
and hence failed to bring in the very items we have men- 
tioned as necessary. What was true of this young writer 
is true of many others — the omission of essential material 
in the outUne most often results in corresponding omis- 
sions in the theme to follow. 

Rule V. Put into your outline all topics necessary 
for a clear explanation of your subject. 

Exercise Vm 

The following outlines were designed to lead to brief 
themes of not more than two pages. Note carefully the 
title of the outlines and then determine what you think 
are the essential topics that should appear under each. 
What important items seem to you to be lacking? 

(A) BASEBALL (B) LIFE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

I. The equipment for the I. Friendships formed. 

game. II. Memberships in socie- 

II. The grounds. ties. 

III. The players. A. Musical. 

IV. The umpire. B. Literary. 
V. Scoring. III. Excursions. 
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(C) THE THX7NDERSH0WER (D) THE LADY OF THE LAKE: 

the 
lone 









Canto First * 


I. 


The wind and dust. 


I. 


The chase. 


II. 


The first big drops. 


II. 


The falling off of 


III. 


The scurrying to shelter. 




hunters. 


IV. 


The downpour. 


m. 


The death of the 


V. 


The passing off of the 




hunter's horse. 




storm. 


IV. 


The beautiful lake. 






V. 


The island maid. 




• 


VI. 


The island home. 



VII. The hunter's dream. 

(E) A DAY ON A CHICAGO-NEW YORK EXPRESS 

I. Boarding the train and finding a seat. . 

II. Settling down for a comfortable ride. 

III. Watching one's neighbors. 

IV. Reading papers and magazines. 

V. Making acquaintances. 

VI. Stretching the legs at stops. 
VII. Departure from the train. 

19. Topics in Groups. — Below is part of an outline of 
the first canto of Scott's The Lady 0} the Lake, as pre- 
sented by a young high school pupil : — 

I. Invocation to the Harp of the North. 

II. The stag. 

ni. The chase. 

IV. Death of the gallant gray. 

V. Description of the landscape. 

VI. The sight of Loch Katrine. 

VII. The hunter's speech from the hill. 

* Compare the outline below with that given on page 19. 
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VIII. Sight of the maiden in the skiff. 

IX. Description of the Lady of the Lake. 

X. Her discovery of the stranger. 

XI. Description of the stranger. 

Xn. The proof of Allan-bane's prophecy to Ellen. 

XIII. Description of the house. 

XIV. The sword falls on the floor. 

XV. The trophies that covered the walls. 
XVI. The stranger picks up the sword and says he only 

knew of one man who could wield one like it. 
XVn. Enter Lady Margaret. 

XVIII. The stranger proclaims himself as the knight of Snow- 
doun, James Fitz- James. 
XIX. He tries to find out who the ladies are. 
XX. Ellen sings a song. 
XXI. The knight's restless night. 
XXII. He goes out of doors to reHeve his mind. 
XXIII. Morning dawns. 

Now compare this outline with that given on page 
19. You will notice that the main difference between the 
two is that while the student's outline consists of a long 
string of topics, that on page 19 is given in a series 
of groups. In this latter outline the contents of. the 
entire canto are grouped under two headings. Then, 
too, whatever seemed to come under the head of any 
one of these groups (II A, II B, II C, for example) is 
also placed under a few heads. From the student's 
outline given above the teacher could gather nothing 
more than the fact that the student had read the canto, 
and knew certain statements made there ; at the same 
time, the teacher had no way of teUing whether or not the 
pupil realized which were the larger ideas and which the 
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smaller. As it is just this that a teacher wishes to learn, 
an outline such as that of the student is unsatisfactory. 

Here is an outline made by a student on an interesting 
topic: — 

OFF FOR EUROPE 

I. The bustle. 

n. The good-bys on the boat 

in. Leaving the dock. 

IV. SetUing the stateroom. 

V. Changing clothes. 

VI. Looking around the. ship. 

Vn. The first meal. 

Vin. Making acquaintances. 

IX. Sea-sickness. 

X. Reading. 

XI. Chatting. 

Xn. Playing deck games. 

Xni. Watching passing vessek. 

XIV. Watching whales. 

XV. Watching sea gulls. 

XVI. Watching porpoises. 

XVn. Watching icebergs. 

XVm. Visiting the steerage, engine room. 

XIX. Pla3ring cards and other games. 

XX. Concert. 

XXI. ThebaU. 

XXII. Land, ahoy! 

XXIII. Packing up. 

XXIV. Arrival at port. 

XXV. Good-bys. 

XXVI. Disembarking. 

As this outline stands, it seems to contain all the 
items one would need to write about, placed in a sensible 
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because natural order. Yet here we have no less than 
twenty-six headings, so numbered and worded as to make 
it appear that each item is of the same importance. 
But this is not true. It would be far easier for the critic 
of this outline to get a clear idea of the whole subject were 
the writer to group his ideas under fewer main headings. 

Carrying out this idea, let us rewrite the outline: — 

OFF FOR EUROPE 

I. Scenes before the departure of the vessel. 

A. The bustle on the pier. 

B. The good-bys on the boat. 
II. The departure of the vessel. 

III. The first hours on board. 

A. Settling the stateroom. 

B. Changing clothes. 

C. Looking around the ship. 

D. Taking the first meal. 

E. Making acquaintances. 

F. Sea-sickness. 

IV. The way time is spent in mid-voyage. 
A. During the day. 

1. Reading. 

2. Taking naps in the deck chairs. 

3. Chatting. 

4. Listening to the ship's band. 

5. Playing deck games. 

6. Watching whales, porpoises, sea gulls, icebergs. 

7. Exploring the ship. 

a. The pilot house. 

b. The engine room. 

c. The steerage. 
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B. 


In the evening. 




I. Reading. 




2. Playing cards and other games. 




3. Chatting. 


The last days on shipboard. 


A. 


The concert. 


B. 


The baU. 


C. 


Land, ahoy I 


D. 


Packing up. 


E. 


Saying good-bys. 


Disembarking. 



VI. 

If, after making a rough outline, you carefully arrange 
your items in groups, you will often find that you need a 
new heading for a number of the items, and, on the other 
hand, that after you have that new heading before you on 
paper, it will suggest other necessary or interesting details 
about which you had not thought. Notice how true 
this is of the two outlines just given. The main head- 
ings I, II, III, IV, and V of the second outline of Off 
for Europe did not appear in the outline presented by 
the student, though on grouping the student's material 
they were found necessary. Moreover, had the student 
who prepared the outline of Canto i of The Lady of 
the Lake grouped his material under some such heads 
as those appearing on page 19, he would not have over- 
looked the material missing between items IV and V, 
and items V and VI of his outline, — that is, the predica- 
ment in which the hunter finds himself upon the death of 
his horse. 

20. Faulty Grouping. — In grouping topics, care must 
be taken that those chosen as main headings really in- 
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dude under them all the sub-topics given. If you care- 
fully examine the outlines printed on pages i6, i8, 19, 40, 
you will notice that everything given after an A or B or C 
fits into the I or II or III under which it is placed. For 
example, in the outline on page 40, Playing deck games 
(IV A 5), occurs in the daytime (IV A) and in mid-voyage 
(IV). In other words, whatever kind of idea is ex- 
pressed in the main heading, that same kind of idea must 
appear in the sub-topic. Very often, however, young 
writers fail in this respect. First, they get their ideas on 
paper one under another; that is, they set them down 
coordinately, as, for example, in the first column of the 
outline given below. Then, remembering that they have 
been asked to group their material, and that grouping 
means arrangement under main heads and sub-heads, 
they simply push some of the topics to the right without 
regard to whether they fit the topic to which they are 
indented or not. This was evidently the way in which 
the writer of the outline in the second colunm prepared 
his work. 



Original Material 




Faulty Grouping 


BASEBALL 




BASEBALL 


I. Place to play the game. 


I. 


The place to play the 
game. 


II. Time to play it. 




A. The time to play it. 


III. Articles needed to play 


II. 


The articles needed to 


the game. 




play the game. 


IV. Their use. 




A. Their use. 


V. The players that use 




B. The players that use 


them. 




them. 
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VI. The number of players. III. The number of players. 
VII. The position of ^each. A. The position of each 

player. 
Vm. The duty of each. B. The duty of each 

player. 
IX. The method of playing IV. The method of playing 
the game. the game. 

X. The rules. V. The rules. 

A. What is permitted. A. What is permitted. 

B. What is not per- B. What is not per- 

mitted, mitted. 

XI. The umpire. C. The umpire. 

You will notice here that the wording of the outline in 
the right-hand column is almost identical with that of the 
outline to the left of it; all that has been done is to 
indent some of the items. As a result there are many 
absurdities: in I the time to play the game is a place 
to play it; in II a player is an article needed to play the 
game; in III the position and duty of each player is a 
number; in V the umpire is a rule. This all goes to show 
that in selecting the main topics and the sub-topics great 
care must be exercised. 

Rule VI. Distinguish carefully between items of 
principal importance and those of subordinate importance, 
and then arrange topics in small groups. 

Exercise IX 

In connection with the faulty outlines given below 
(a) rearrange the topics in a natural order, if this seems 
necessary; (b) place them in groups, supplying such new 
headings and new items, and making such changes in the 
wording as you believe the outline requires. 
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(A) 
I. 



THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 



The planning of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 
II. The piers and anchorages 
of the Bridge. 

III. The material necessary 

for its construction. 

IV. The workmanship of the 

Bridge. 
V. Its use to New York. 
VI. Its use to Brooklyn. 
VII. Its good to the truckmen. 



(B) HOW TO RIDE A BICYCLE 

I. A beginner's troubles 

in riding a bicycle. 
II. His mistakes. 

III. How to improve. 

IV. The correct way to 

ride. 
V. The incorrect way. 
VI. Noted bicyclists. 
VII. Their views' on the sub- 
ject. 
VIII. Precautions in learning 
to ride. 



(C) THE KITCHEN OF AN ENG- (D) THE MAKING OF A 
LISH INN FOUNTAIN PEN 



I. 


The view from the out- 


I. 


Making of the barrel 




side. 




in the rubber factory. 


II. 


The impression on enter- 


II. 


The polishing of the 




ing. 




rubber barrel. 


III. 


The neat appearance of 


III. 


The chasing of the 




the kitchen. 




rubber barrel. 


IV. 


The ornaments on the 


IV. 


The gold to make 




wall. 




the pens. 


V. 


The table along one side 


V. 


The making of the 




of the room. 




gold pen. 


VI. 


The victuals on the table. 


VI. 


The making of the 


VII. 


The joyful travelers at 




rubber feed. 




the table. 


VII. 


The stamping of the 


/HI. 


The smoke-jack in the 




gold pen. 




chimney. 


VIII. 


The fitting together of 


IX. 


The waitresses. 




the parts of the pen. 
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X. The bustling landlady. IX. The stamping of the 
XI. The impression made hy barrel. 

the visit. X. The polishing of the 

pen. 
XI. The smoothing of the 

gold pen. 
XII. The putting together 
of feed and pen. 

XIII. The stamping and 

making of cap. 

XIV. The numbering of the 

complete pens. 

(£) AN EXCURSION THSOUGH MANHATTAN 

I. The walk over the Brooklyn Bridge. 

II. The crowd on the Bridge in the morning. 

III. New York City as seen from the Bridge. 

IV. The business section of New York City. 
V. Park Row at noon. 

VI. Wail Street, the one that "begins at a graveyard and 

ends at a river." 
VII. Broadway on a shopping day. 
VIII. The Flatiron Building. 
IX. The many theaters on Broadway. 
X. The new Hippodrome. 
XI. The entrance to Central Park. 
XII. Central Park. 

XIII. The famous museums around Central Park. 

XIV. The arrival at City Hall by the Subway. 
XV. The visit to the City Hall. 

XVI. The return to Brooklyn. 

(F) THE THREE CASKETS IN The Merchant of Venice 
I. The love of Bassanio and Portia. 

II. Bassanio's need of money. 
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III. Antonio's kindness in lending Bassanio money. 
rV. The peculiar will of Portia's father. 
V. The suitors for Portia's hand. 

VI. The choosing of the golden casket by the Prince of 
Morocco. 
VII. Morocco's parting. 

VIII. The choosing of the silver casket by the Prince of 
Aragon. 
IX. The Prince of Aragon's failure. 
X. The coming of Bassanio. 

XI. The choosing of the leaden casket by Bassanio. 
XII. Bassanio's success. 
XIII. The joy of Bassanio and Portia. 

21. Topics too Many in Number. — In an outline to 
lead to a three-page theme on some game, a high school 
student choosing baseball included in his outline not only 
such items as were essential for the explanation of the game 
itself, but the following as well : the history of the game; 
the grand stand and the bleachers; the umpire (character 
of man needed to fill the position, his duties, the attitude 
of the spectators toward him) ; refreshments for the 
players and the spectators ; score cards. Do you think 
that in three pages you could give a fairly good account 
of the game, and at the same time say anything clear about 
the points mentioned above ? Surely, if the young writer 
expected to introduce into his theme all these interesting 
features of the game, he would have needed to spend upon 
his work much more time than was expected of him, and 
to cover much more space than that available in three 
pages. The fact that he was asked to prepare so short a 
theme should have shown him that he must exercise 
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great care in selecting for his outline only such topics as 

were absolutely needed to explain the essentials of the game 

itself. Instead of exercising this care, however, the writer, 

picturing a game to himself, allowed his mind's eye to 

wander in admiration to many of the picturesque or 

otherwise interesting accessories of the game, forgetting, 

at the same time, the real task before him — that of giving 

a clear account of the game itself. For clearness Within 

the scope of three pages, the outUne should have contained 

Uttle more than the following items : the grounds ; the 

players (number and position) ; the essential implements 

of the game (bat and ball) ; the essential features of the 

game (base hits, fouls, runs, baUs, strikes, innings, etc.)- 

For a most carefully condensed statement of the game, 

such as that in the Century Dictionary^ there are required 

between three hundred and three himdred and fifty words, 

together with a diagram of the ball field. Without the 

diagram more words would have been needed. If the 

adult expert finds it necessary to employ so many words 

for the barest 'presentation of the subject, what chance 

would the inexperienced writer have to do the same and 

much more in a number of words but slightly greater? 

Wherever, then, in preparation for a theme, you find 

yourself unable to construct an outline such as will lead 

to a theme of limited size, you must do one of two things. 

You must, with the consent of your teacher, choose another 

topic, or you must narrow^ your topic. This latter is, 

perhaps, the best course to follow, for it enables you still 

to deal with the subject with which you are most familiar 

or in which you feel most interest. 

* On this subject of narrowing a topic, see § 4. 
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If, however, your task demands of you an outline on aU 
the essential features of something, you must choose a 
simpler subject — one that has fewer essential points. 
For example, instead of baseball, the writer of the outline 
on page 46 might have chosen tag, duck on the rock, 
prisoner's base, or any one of many simple games. 

Ri^LE VII. In preparing outlines for themes of limited 
size, keep in mind the amount of time and space at your 
disposal, and omit all unessential material. Where the 
subject chosen demands for clear explanation more space 
than that pi^scribed, narrow the title or choose a simpler 
topic of a similar sort. 

Exercise X 

A. The outlines that follow were to guide the writers 
in the preparation of themes to be written during one 
recitation period. With this fact in mind, what topics do 
you think should have been omitted ? 

BASEBALL CLEANING A TYPEWRITER 

I. Its origin. I. Names of the various 

II. The principles of the parts of the machine. 

game. II. Materials needed for 

III. The rules of the game. cleaning. 

IV. Some famous players. III. DifiFerent ways to go at 
V. Facts about well-known diflFerent machines. 

teams. IV. The things of greatest 

importance to attend 
to. 
V. Things to avoid. 
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RUNNING AN AUTOMOBILE 

I. The immense growth of the industry, 
n. The numerous makes of machines. 

A. Foreign. 

B. Domestic. 

m. The principal parts of a gasolene machine. 

IV. The parts needing the most attention. 

V, The first things to learn. 

VI. The things next in importance to learn. 

Vn. The proper way to keep the machine in good condition. 

B. The following subjects were presented by students 
called upon to write outlines leading to brief themes — 
themes not to exceed three pages of manuscript. In con- 
nection with each subject of the list, state whether it sug- 
gests too many sub-topics. If it does, show in what way 
or ways it can be so narrowed as to receive clear treat- 
ment within the space prescribed. 

1. The natural resources of the United States. 

2. Eminent examples of patriotism. 

3. The growth of America since the landing of the Pilgrims. 

4. How to keep house. 

5. How to make bonnets. 

6. How to run a farm. 

7. Learning to cook. •* 

8. The manufacture of sugar. 

9. Gietting out a newspaper. 
10. Running a hotel. 

22. Wording to the Topic. — Another point in outline 
making needs close attention, that the critic may be saved 
unnecessary labor in interpretation. 

Read the following outline by a high school pupil : — 
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PREPARING A FOOTBALL TEAM FOR ITS SEASON 

I. The equipment needed by a team. 
II. The candidates for the team. 
in. The grounds needed for practice. 
rV. The qualifications of a good coach. 
V. Light practice. 
VI. Heavier practice. 

Vn. Discovering the weak and the strong material. 
VIII. Selecting a captain. 

You will here notice that this material may be ample for 
developing the subject announced in the title, and that the 
topics come in a natural order. The wording, however, 
is a bit vague: light practice (V), heavier practice (VI), 
discovering the weak and the strong material (VII), and 
selecting a captain (VIII) are all steps in preparing a foot- 
ball team for its season. On the other hand, the equip- 
ment (I) and the candidates (II), and the grounds (III), 
and the qualifications of a good coach (IV) are not steps in 
preparation. The writer of this outline may or may not 
intend to work up these items in his theme as steps in 
preparation. So reworded as to bring out clearly this 
central idea of preparation, we have : — 

"preparing a football TEAM for ITS SEASON 

I. Purchasing the equipments needed by the team. 

II. Calling out the candidates for the team. 

III. Hiring the grounds on which to practice. 

IV. Securing a capable coach. 
V. Holding light practice. 

VI. Following with heavy practice. 
VII. Sorting the weak from the strong material. 
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Vm. Organizing the first and second teams. 
IX. Selecting a captain. 

Each item is now so worded as to show, not merely 
that the theme to follow will tell ab6ut equipment^ 
candidcUeSy groundSy and the like, but that it will state 
what is to be done in connection with each. In a word, 
every topic has to do directly with preparing. 

What is true of the relation of the main topics to the 
title is equally true of the relations of the sub-topics to 
the main topics. Read the following: — 

THE MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER 

I. Material used. 
^ n. Machinery employed in the process. 
HI. Process of manufacture. 

A. Grinding. 

B. Mixing. 

C. Graining through sieves. 

D. Kinds of powder. 

£. Ignition and combustion. 

Here everything is clear so far as concerns the three 
main headings : it is plain that maierials, machinery ^ and 
processes all have a direct relation to the idea of manufac^ 
ture. Ill D and III E, however, produce a faulty impres- 
sion. Kinds of powder (D) and ignition and combustion 
(E) are not processes of manufacture. Hence, these head- 
ings lead one to think that the writer may at this point 
wander from his subject to talk about different kinds of 
gunpowder (D) and about certain qualities of gunpowder 
(E), without bringing these facts into close relation with 
the subject to be treated; i.e. the way in which these dif- 
ferent kinds are manufactured, and the way in which the 
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ingredients of gunpowder must be blended in order to 
produce different conditions of ignition and combustion. 
So reworded as to be perfectly clear, these topics D and E 
would read : — ' 

D. Particular combination of ingredients, and particular pro- 

cesses to produce the difiFerent kinds of powder. 

E. The relation of the ingredients and of the method of manu- 

facture to the rate of ignition and combustion of the 
gunpowder. 

If the student did not mean this or something like it, 
then topics III D and III E did not belong in an outline 
dealing with manufacture, especially under the head of 
process of manufacture. 

If, then, you are dealing with such topics as processes 
of manufacture, or ways of doing things, see that your 
principal topics are so worded as to imply either the 
materials used, or the workmen and machinery and 
apparatus employed, or the processes through which the 
material passes. Where you are dealing with the results, 
consequences, or effects of some war, public measure, or 
political or social tendency, be careful that your main 
heads have to do only with the circumstances under which 
these things happen, with the results or consequences, or 
effects themselves. Should your topics deal with the 
nature or character of something, let the wording of 
your main headings indicate what that something is by 
showing it in its parts, in the relation of one part to another, 
in its uses, effects, and the like. 

Rule VIII. Make the wording of sub-topics fit 
closely the kinds of ideas expressed in their respective 
main topics. 
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Exercise XI 

Below are parts of outlines presented by students. 
Criticise these for the relation between the titles and 
the topics as here worded. If you think you grasp the 
ideas in the minds of the writers of the outlines, rewrite 
the outlines. 



(A) 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 


(B' 


) THE PROCESS OF PHO- 




CLOCKS 




TOGRAPHY 




* * * 




* ♦ ♦ 


VI. 


The uses of clocks. 


II. 


The chemical action of 


VII. 


American ingenuity. 




light. 


VIII. 


Foreign inventions. 




A. The term "sensi- 

tive" as used in 
photography. 

B. How the light af- 

fects a plate. 

C. Bromide and chlo- 

ride of silver. 


(O 


TOURIST AGENCIES 


(D) CHANGING THE GRADE OF 








A RAILROAD • 




:|e * * 




♦ * ♦ 


II. 


Arrangements for trav- 


IV. 


Putting in a new express 




elers. 




track. 




A. Agents. 


V. 


A third track for 




B. Hotels. 




freight. 




C. Guides. 


VI. 


The new drawbridge. 




D. Tickets. 


VII. 


A five weeks' period. 



(JS) THE ADVANTAGES OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

I. The meaning of the term municipal ownership. 
II. The growth of the idea of municipal ownership. 
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III. The present status of the idea in the United States. 

IV. The future of mimicipal ownership in the United 

States. 

{F) THE MECHANISM OF THE CAMERA 
« * ♦ * 

VI. The diaphragm and shutter. 
Vn. Slow and rapid exposure. 
VIII. The sensitiveness of a plate. 
IX. Loading a camera. 

(G) THE CONSTRUCTION OF A MODERN OFFICE BUILDING 

I. The ground. 

II. The preliminary work. 
♦ * « * 

XI. Advantages. 

XII. Disadvantages. 

(H) A SNOW FIGHT 

I. The election of captains. 
A. Choosing the teams. 
II. Building the fort. 

A. Making the snowballs. 

B. Allotting positions. 

C. Taking the stations assigned. 
III. Beginning of the battle. 

A. The charge. 

B. The capture of the fort or repulse of 

the attacking force. 

(/) THE COMBAT OF FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU 

I. James's new guide. 

A. His disclosure of his relations with Roderick. 

B. His guidance of James to the boundary. 
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n. James's wish. 

A. His denunciation of Roderick. 

B. His offer to fight Roderick. 

23. Outlines too Mechanical. — What follows is part of 
an outline of Canto i of Scott's The Lady of the Lake, as 
presented by a high school student: — 

I. Invocation to the Harp of the North. 

A. The harp in ancient days. 

B. The harp in the poet's hands. 
n. The chase. 

A. The beginning of the hunt 

B. The stag's course. 

in. The lone hunter in trouble. 

A. His hopes. 

B. The escape of the stag. 
IV. The hunter's situation. 

A. The scene about him. 

B. His arrival at Loch Katrine. 
V. His meeting with Ellen. 

A. Her surprise at seeing him. 

B. His conversation with her. 

This is the sort of faulty outline frequently presented 
by pupils. You will notice that each main topic has two 
sub-topics, no more, no less. Now compare it with the 
outline on page 19. There you will find not only that the 
main headings are fewer in number than those above, 
but that the nimiber of sub-topics varies according to 
the number of ideas to be accounted for. Further 
comparison will show that, in the student's outline, 
several important ideas are missing. For example, it 
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gives nothing about the present silence of the Harp, 
the death of the horse, the eflforts of the hunter td find 
his way out of the glen; yet each of these is just as im- 
portant as are the other items given by the student. 
Examine the following: — 



LIFE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

I. Arrival at high school. 

A. New surroundings. 

B. New teachers. 

C. New acquaintances. 

D. New studies. 

II. The second year in high school. 

A. New surroundings. 

B. New teachers. 

C. New acquaintances. 

D. New studies. 

III. The third year in high school. 

A. New surroundings. 

B. New teachers. 

C. New acquaintances. 

D. New studies. 

IV. The last year in high school. 

A. New surroundings. 

B. New teachers. 

C. New acquaintances. 

D. New studies. 
V. Graduation. 

A. Final examinations. 

B. Class elections. 

C. Commencement. 

D. Diplomas. 
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As the writer of the outline on page 55 seemed to have 
the two habit, so the writer of the outline just given seemed 
to have the four habit. The last outline is not only absurd 
because of its mechanical repetitions, but is substantially, 
false, for in some years students do not meet under new 
surroundings, or necessarily have new teachers, or make 
new acquaintances. 

Is it not plain that each of the writers of these outlines 
was simply trying to save himself the necessity of 
thought by putting down something in tabular form — 
a something that would look like an adequate outline — 
instead of the something that would give evidence of a 
clear understanding of the text read, or of a real grasp 
of the full significance of a course in high school ? 

Rule IX. Make the main headings and sub-headings 
follow the substance ; do not allow the outward fonn of 
the plan to dictate the substance. 

Exercise Xn 

What criticism have you to offer of the following out- 
lines: — 

COLLEGE LIFE THE GAME OF BASEBALL 

I. Introduction. I. What the game is and 

A. Coming to College. where it is played. 

II. Discussion. II. What terms are used and 

A. Life in college. what things are used to 

III. Conclusion. play with. 

A. Leaving college. III. What the players do; the 

umpire. 
IV. The length of the game 
and deciding the winner. 
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THE TRIALS OF THE DRUG BUSINESS 

I. The proprietor's difficulties. 

A. His work. 

B. His hours. 

C. His time off. 

n. The prescription clerk's difficulties. 

A. His work. 

B. His hours. 

C. His time off. 

III. The junior clerk's disadvantages. 

A. His hours. 

B. His work. 

C. His time off. 

D. His trouble with some customers. 

24. A Summary of the Process of Outline Making. — 

In order to construct a good tabulated outline, observe 
the following rules: — 

I. See that coordinate ideas, whether of principal or 
of subordinate importance, are coordinately indented, 
numbered, lettered, worded, capitalized, and punctu- 
ated (§§ 13, 14). 

II. In so far as you can, word your topics compactly 
in the form of noims modified by phrases and clauses 
(§ 16). 

III. Arrange your topics in a natural order (§ 17). 

IV. Put into your outline all topics necessary for a 
clear explanation of your subject (§ 18). 

V. Distinguish carefully between items of principal 
importance and those of subordinate importance, and 
then arrange your topics in small groups (§ 19). 
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VI. In preparing outlines for themes of limited size, 
keep in mind the amount of time and space at your disposal 
and omit all imessential material. Where the subject 
chosen demands for clear explanation more space than 
that prescribed, narrow the title or choose a simpler topic 
of a similar sort (§ 21). 

VII. Make the wording of sub-topics fit closely the 
kinds of ideas contained in their respective main topics 
(§ 22). 

VIII. Make the main headings and sub-headings follow 
the substance. Do not allow the outward form of the 
plan to dictate the substance (§ 23). 



Guide for Criticism A : Simple Outlines. 

In using this guide do not simply form opinions, or 
hint that something is wrong, but, wherever you can, 
make the full correction needed with colored ink or a 
colored pencil. The nature of the correction to be made, 
or of the critical mark to be employed, is indicated 
after each question. 

Mechanical Aspects. 

1. Is there a title properly worded ? 

If not, insert an appropriate one. 

2. Is there a margin on the left for comments or 
marks of criticism by you or by your critic ? 

If not, draw a line down through your writ- 
ing to show where the margin should be. 

3. Have you skipped a line between the tide and the 
outline itself? 

If not, use # to indicate the fact. 
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4. Are all the main topics introduced by roman 
numbers (I, II, III, etc.)? (See §§ 11 and 13 (2).) 

Make needed corrections. 

5. Are all the sub-topics of first importance — if 
any — introduced by printed capitals (A, B, C, 
etc.)? (See § 13 (6) and footnote.) 

Make needed corrections. 

6. Are the topics under the A's B's, and C's — if 
any — introduced by arabic numbers (i, 2, 3, 
etc.)? (See §13 (9).) 

Make needed corrections. 

7. Have you aligned everything evenly? — i.e. have 
you placed all I's, II's, A's, B's, I's, 2's, etc., directly 
under one another? (See examples in § 12.) 

If not, draw a line straight down from the 
last properly placed number or letter above. 

8. Have you indented coordinately all sub-topics of 
importance (A's, B's, C's, r's, 2's, 3's)? (See 
examples in § 12.) 

To the left of each item not sufficiently in- 
dented put D, a printer's proof mark; in case 
you have indented too much, draw a line 

thus < , from the first letter of the word 

toward the left, the arrow-head indicating 
where that word should begin. 

9. Where your wording of a main topic or of a sub- 
topic is so long as to require you to pass over to 
another line, have you placed the first word of that 
second line under the first word of the line above, 
or have you wrongly continued the wording under 
the number or letter? (See examples in § 15.) 
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If you have done this wrong, draw a straight 

line down through your wording at the place 

where it should begin on the line, 

lo. Are all the I, II, III topics worded codrdinately; 

that is, is the grammatical structure of all alike? 

(See § 15.) 

Make needed corrections. 
• II. Are all the A, B, C topics under %ny roman num- 
ber coordinately worded ? (See § 12.) 
Make needed corrections. 

12. Are all the i, 2, 3 topics under any capital letter 
coordinately worded ? (See § 12.) 

Make needed corrections. 

Strticture and Contents. 

13. If the subject is one chosen by you, can it be dealt 
with clearly in the space prescribed and in the 
time at your disposal ? (See §§ 4 and 21.) 

If not, put a * alongside your present title. 
Then in an open space at the end of the outline 
put a corresponding * and give the title as it 
ought to be, either narrowed or changed. 

14. If an original subject was called for, do you regard 
your subject as truly original? Or is it practically 
a reproduction of an outline you have seen else- 
where, or that you have yourself done before ? Is 
it developed from something you have recently 
read — something, in other words, already worked 
out? (See § 6.) 

15. Is the wording as compact as possible? (See § 16.) 

Reword where necessary. 
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i6. If you have had to use sentences^ have you made 
them as brief as possible ? (See page 31, footnote.) 
Reword where necessary. 

17. Is the order of topics a natural one ? (See § 17.) 

Renumber and reletter where necessary. 

18. Have you main topics enough and sub-topics 
enough to make your ideas clear? (See § 18.) 

By means of the U3ual marks of reference 
(* t "*) indicate in the margin the need of a 
new fopic. Then at the end of the whole 
outline — after skipping a line — insert any 
topics needed and renumber and reletter all 
the topics, including those added. 

19. Where the number of topics is large, have you 
arranged them in groups? (See § 19.) 

Renumber and reletter where necessary. 

20. Have you too many topics (a) because you have 
tried to say too much under your main heads 
(I, II, III) or under some of your sub-heads 
(A, B, C, — I, 2, 3)? (6) because in some of 
your headings you repeat what you have already 
said in other words, or at least part of what would 

. naturally go under some other head ? (See § 21.) 
Draw a line through any topics not needed. 
Where your topic belongs under another head- 
ing, draw a Une from the last word of the topic 
to the place where the topic should be inserted. 

21. Does the wording of each A, B, C, under a I 
or II or III, fit closely the idea of that I or II or 
III. (See § 22.) 

Reword where necessary. 
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22. As you look at your outline, with the corrections 
made up to this point, does it seem to you rather 
mechanical; i.e. are there always one or two or 
three sub-heads — no more, no less? (See { 23 
and read again 18 above.) 

Draw a line through such as seem to be of 
too little importance to keep; insert others 
that you think necessary. Number and let- 
ter all in the proper manner. If you find it 
impossible to insert as much as you find 
necessary, use large carets (A) at the proper 
places to remind you, when you rewrite the 
outline, of the need of proper topics or sub- 
topics. 

23. Taking your outline as a whole, do you feel that it 
develops a central idea ? 

If it does not, make changes in the wording, 
provided but few are necessary. If it needs 
entire rewording, write at the top of the page, 
^^No central idea; needs rewrUing." 

24. In rewriting an outline already criticised, have 
you carried out all the hints made? 

If not, insert them now. Should your re- 
corrected work look slovenly, rewrite it. 
Be sure, however, to hand in the first draft 
with the rewritten copy. 

Note. — Should teachers think it best, pupils making use of this 
guide or of the other guides in this book may be directed not to mak^ 
specific hints or specific corrections, but simply to indicate the existences 
of a blunder by placing in the proper place (at the top or in the margin 
of the theme) the guide letter and number; thus, A', A**| F* (*). 



CHAPTER II 

THE AMPLIFIED OUTLINE 

25. The Need of the Amplified Outline. — So far, what 
has been said about outlines has applied to such as led 
to short expositional themes of a page or two. But often 
longer themes are necessary, both because it is thought 
well to test more fully your powers of explaining clearly 
at some length, and also because certain subjects cannot 
be clearly explained in a few pages. For example, were 
you called upon to explain the telephone to one entirely 
unacquainted with the phenomena of electricity, you would 
need to cover considerable space. A mere brief state- 
ment would be likely to bristle with technical terms. 
Such a statement would hardly be clear. To make 
yourself understood, you would find it necessary to define 
each new term, such as induction coil, circuit, diaphragm, 
as soon as you employed it. To guide you in the prepara- 
tion of material for such a piece of exposition, as well 
as to give evidence to your teacher or any other critic 
that you have adequately arranged your ideas preparatory 
to writing, you will need an outline even more than in 
the case of shorter themes, for the increased space and 
time at your disposal offer temptations to wander from 
your subject. As you have so much more to say in a 
long than in a short theme, your outline, too, should 
show more than does that for a shorter theme. 

64 
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26. Method of preparing an Amplified Outline. — 

The first step in making this longer outline, for, let us 
say, a theme of ten or fifteen pages, is the preparation of 
a first or preliminary outline containing the main heads 
under which you intend to treat your subject. In this, 
your teacher, if he be acquainted with the subject dealt 
with, may or may not make a few suggestions looking 
to alterations, in the form of rewording, change in the 
order of topics, or the addition or omission of certain 
topics. When the final form of the preUminary outline 
has been settled upon, the next step is to amplify (develop, 
expand) this outline. This means that in a new outline 
you are to treat each of your main heads exactly as though 
you were preparing an outUne for a short theme on that 
topic; that is, under each main head, you are to give 
such larger subheads as will make more clear what you 
intend to write on that phase of your subject.^ 

Should your subject be one which your teacher is un- 
familiar with or one that is to be treated in much detail, 
you may be called upon to make your plan still more clear 
by giving further details. In other words, you may be 
called upon, in a new draft, to expand your outline even 
more by developing some of your subheads. Minute am- 
plification is particularly necessary in the case of subjects 
with which the average reader is unfamiliar, such, for 
example, as How to Find the Latitude and Longitude 
at Sea, The Steam Turbine, The Manufacture of Car- 
borundum. That your teacher may properly follow up 
the developmentof your topic, and that the parts of this 
development may not become mislaid or lost, each of these 

* See pages 66 and 67. 
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successive drafts should be handed in to the teacher 
each time he is to subject your work to fresh criticism. 
For his convenience it is best to number your pages plainly 
in the order in which they were written, since in case they 
became scattered it would often cause him trouble to put 
them together properly. 

As an example of the proper way to develop successive 
outlines of material in print, consult the outlines on 
pages i6 to 20. 

When your teacher feels doubt about your grasp of 
a topic, he may call upon you to amplify your second 
outline still more, that is, to have you prepare a third 
in greater detail. Under these circumstances you may 
avoid stretching details over many pages by placing those 
of minor importance in the form of a running outline. 
This further saves you from the necessity of coordinating 
all your wording, — a process at times difficult and un- 
necessary. As an example of the way this procedure 
works out, notice the following successive outlines for a 
theme twenty pages in length. 

A SMALL INTERMEDIATE TELEGRAPH STATION 

(First outline) 
I. The station building. 
n. The equipment of the building. 

III. The operators. 

IV. The duties of the operators. 

(Second outline) 
I. The station building. 

A. Its proper location for greatest convenience. 

B. Its importance to the community. 
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II. The equipment of the building. 

A. Thfe general equipment. 

B. The special equipment: the telegraph instruments. 

III. The operators. 

A. The qualifications of a good day operator. 

B. Codtrast between the day operator and the night 
operator. 

IV. The duties of the operators. 

A. General business. 

B. Railroad business. 

Here is a further development of one part of the fore- 
going outline: — 

(Third outlme) 

I. The station building. 

A. . /Developed like'N 

B. . \^ in A below. J 

II. The equipment of the building. 

A. . /Developed likeA 

B. . \^ III A below. J 

III. The operators. 

A. The qualifications of a good day operator. 

1. Speed and accuracy in sending and receiving 

messages : emergencies — business losses. 

2. Speedy and legible penmanship. 

"Hold up" line — business losses. 

3. Good character and habits. 

Speculate on information — mistakes of drink- 
ing men — fall asleep. 

4. Good health. 

Sick — liable to blunder — "tie-ups" by substitute?. 

5. Education and general knowledge. 

Know rules of company and forms — general 
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business ways and terms — railroad ways and 
terms — geography — peculiarities of other op- 
erators — regulation and repair of instruments, 
batteries, etc. 
B. Contrast between the duties of the day operator and 
those of the night operator. 
(Details as in A above.) 
IV. The duties of the operators. 

A. . /^Developed likeA 

B, . \^ III A above. J 

Just as topic III above is developed, so were developed 
the A's and B's under I, II, and IV, some as much as III, 
some not quite so much. Notice how in each successive 
outline the exact wording of the topics of the preceding 
outline is repeated. 

Rule X. Except where changes will effect marked 
improvement, make the numbering, lettering, and word- 
ing of each successive step of a new outline correspond 
exactly with those of the outline amplified. 

27. Cautions about making Outlines for Longer Themes. 

— In connection with these outlines for longer themes, a 
few cautions may help you : — 

(i) Be sure that your topic is broad enough. If you 
find that in an outline with but few main headings you 
are unable to amplify your sub-topics to any extent a 
second or third time, it is a pretty sure sign of one of three 
things: (a) You may need more main topics with a richer 
content. Or (6) perhaps you do not really know very 
much about the subject chosen. Often the demand of a 
teacher for detailed development brings to light the fact 
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that a pupil has really presented in his first outline a 
garbled version of some printed matter, and hence is 
at a loss for material when forced to depart from the 
plan of his source of information. Lastly, (c) you may 
need to make your subject broader. It is no uncommon 
thing for a young writer to find that in four or five pages 
of his theme he has "written himself out," so far as his 
outline is concerned, though he may really have knowledge 
adequate for the preparation of a longer piece of work. 

(2) Be sure that you have enough main headings to 
do your subject full justice considering the space at your 
disposal. For example, in a ten or fifteen page theme 
on baseball, you could afford to deal with topics impos- 
sible of consideration in a short theme. Such would be 
the accessories of the game (mitts, masks, pads, style 
and material of bats), or special features of play (sacrifice 
hits, bimts, base stealing, double plays, curve pitching). 

(3) Be sure that you have not undertaken so much 
that you cannot make yourself clear. Ten or fifteen pages 
seem to the young writer a large amount of space, yet they 
will be found much too little for the detailed explanation 
of very broad subjects. Many a pupil comes to grief by 
attempting to go too deeply into such topics as the Dy- 
namo. It is not that these subjects cannot be fairly well 
explained 'in the compass of a ten or fifteen page theme, 
but that the outline of the writer often promises too much 
in the way of detail. In a theme of this size on the 
Dynamo, for example, one should not attempt to treat the 
intricacies of general electricity. It is enough to dismiss 
the subject briefly, as can be well done while yet leaving 
the iminitiated reader with a sufficiently clear idea of 
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the subject. If unessential details are treated fully, it 
must be at the expense of giving the reader only a vague 
impression of other essential things, or of omitting some 
essentials altogether. Where the minute details of a 
subject are to be explained, the skilled writer or lecturer 
needs at least five thousand words. In the handwriting 
of the average pupil this would amount to about twenty- 
five pages of theme size, and even in this extended space 
he would be less able to explain himself clearly than 
would the trained writer under the same circumstances. 
It is not, therefore, reasonable for him to try to cover 
the same ground in a theme of from ten to fifteen pages. 
28. Final Caution about Plan Making. — Over and above 
such hints on outline making as have been given in the 
foregoing pages, there remains for your consideration 
another matter of great importance. In outlines pre- 
pared by you for summaries, the teacher, having at hand 
the matter to be summarized, knows for a certainty 
whether or not the items of your outline are, in the order 
presented, an adequate expression of the main elements 
of the text employed, and hence whether a satisfactory 
summary can be developed from the outline. Where, 
however, your shorter or longer outline is simply the 
preliminary indication of something you intend to say 
on a subject of which your teacher is ignorant, or on 
one with the material for the development of which your 
teacher is unacquainted, he can do no more than pass 
judgment on the likelihood that it will prove adequate. 
With your outline before him, your teacher says to him- 
self practically this: "This pupil will write on the sub- 
ject appearing in the title. He will explain this subject 
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by taking up such and such points in such and such an 
order. I know nothing of this subject, but it seems as 
if his theme would be good, for he promises, at this and this 
and this point, definition and other details such as bid fair 
to lead to a clear bit of explanation." Or, supposing 
that the teacher is acquainted with the subject to be 
explained. On going over the plan, he notices familiar 
material. It seems to be so selected and arranged as 
to aj0[ord a sound guide for a theme of the sort required. 
He may say to himself, "Why, yes! I could myself 
write from this outline a theme of the kind I expect of him." 
Whatever the teacher's ability or inability to write 
from your outline, his judgment of the apparent value 
of your outline is not the important matter for you. 
Your need is to know, yourself, before handing in your 
outline^ whether it will serve you as a sure and ready 
guide when the time comes to write up from it. In bther 
words, will the plan that appeals so strongly to the eye 
work out into the connected sentences of the theme ? 
Granted that you have started out with a clear idea of 
the elements of the task before you — the size, the charac- 
ter of your audience, the complexities of the subject to 
be explained ; granted that you have surveyed the whole 
ground to be covered, have picked out the principal 
topics, have added here, have taken away there, have 
rearranged and have at last written the final draft of your 
outline in the most compact English ; granted again 
that your teacher has passed favorably upon it — granted 
all this, your outline may, nevertheless, prove to be a 
failure when put to the supreme test — its usefulness 
to you as a complete and ready guide for your theme. 
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29. Talking Out an Outline. — To insure the useful- 
ness of your outline you need before handing it in to 
apply to it one final and convincing test of usefulness. 
Following your outline, item by item, consecutively, you 
are to see whether you can talk out your theme. With 
the aid of a good outline this takes but a short time. 
As much as would cover ten pages of manuscript can 
certainly be spoken in fifteen minutes. Naturally, the 
English you use will not be as good as that you will later 
employ in your written theme, but forcing yourself to 
turn the hints of the outline into complete sentences, one 
following the other in a natural manner, will give you 
a pretty sound idea of whether the outUne is really 
effective. The fact that your spoken sentences are 
more wordy and more monotonous than your written 
style matters nothing. What is of importance at this 
stage is that you shall find whether you can with perfect 
naturalness make the transition from each topic to the 
one that follows, and whether you can express clearly 
what you have planned for the type of audience selected, 
and within the limits of space and time prescribed. If 
you cannot do each of these things with an outline that 
you have just made, you may be doubly certain that you 
will be less able to do it several days later, when the out- 
line has, so to speak, grown cold. 

Remember that in making these tests you must not 
deliberately deceive yourself. Do not be satisfied with, 
" First, I'll explain this; then I'll pass on to this, giving 
under that head — " This is not talking out your out-, 
line; it is merely telling yourself what is in your outline. 
It does not help you at all, for your eye tells you that well 
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enough already. What you are to do is to give the actual 
sentences as they would appear in a rough draft of the 
theme proper, laying especial emphasis on the exact ex- 
pression you intend to use in passing from one sort of 
idea to another. You will be greatly tempted to save 
yourself thought by employing loose connectives, such 
as and, next, then. Do not do this. Pin yourself down 
to the ideas on the outline in front of you, and force 
yourself to word out exact, close-knit transitions. If 
you know the outline to be natural or logical in its arrange- 
ment, be assured the right words will come under pres- 
sure. If you simply cannot make a clear transition, you 
have the best of hints that there is something wrong. 
You plainly need to change the order of topics, or to add 
something that is missing, or to take out something that 
does not belong to the subject as developed from your 
particular point of view. Then, too, the fact that you 
find it necessary to talk an unexpectedly long time will 
show you, before it is too late, that in themes of pre- 
scribed length you must either exercise the utmost care 
in the matter of compact, specifically worded sen- 
tences, or that you must narrow the subject with which 
you have to deal. Conversely, you may unexpectedly 
find that to cover the required amount of space you 
have not enough to say and so must broaden your 
topic. 

30. Other Suggestions. — Many writers of experience 
find it necessary, first to plan, then to write from that 
plan, and then — realizing the faults made manifest by 
what they have written out — to make another plan 
upon which to base their finished work. Should time 
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be available, it would help you to do the same thing ; 
that is, instead of merely talking out, to write out 
from your plan in order to test its availability as a 
guide, and to amend where emendations were found 
desirable or necessary. An advantage of this method 
is that if your theme comes readily, you can later on 
save time by simply amending and coppng this rough 
draft. 

One last word. Remember that the total task before 
you is not the mere preparation of a plausible outline, 
but of an outline and a theme to follow; that the prepara- 
tion for presentation to your teacher of an outline proved 
by you adequate for yourself means that your total task 
is more than half done; and that the preparation of a 
plausible but inadequate outline means work and time 
thrown away, since such an outline cannot be put to use. 
Outlines of this latter type will always be forthcoming 
from pupils whose aim in theme writing is merely to 
present to teachers something that will pass muster for 
the time being. If you are the truly earnest student, the 
student with foresight, you will regard your outline as 
a step demanding your closest care. 

Exercise Xm 

Give the main heads of one or more of the following 
topics, or of some other approved topic of the same sort, 
each to be developed as a ten-page theme, and give all 
the subheads of at least one of the main topics. Should 
you believe it to be necessary, place on your paper 
beneath the title as here given a " narrower " title based 
upon it. 
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1. The fertilization of plants. 

2. The electric telegraph. 

3. The dynamo. 

4. The dissemination of seeds. 

5. The vertebrate groups. 



6. The contrast between Athens and Sparta. 

7. The religious life of Athens. 

8. The Greek idea pf a tyrant. 

9. The relation of Rome to Carthage. 



ID. The game of basket ball. 

11. Summer life in a great city. 

12. European travel. 

13. Seeing America. 

14. A zoological garden. 

15. The attraction of a great park. 

16. The great West. 

17. Atlantic summer resorts. 

18. Dressmaking. 

19. Camping out. 

20. Farming. 

Guide for Criticism B: The Amplified Outline 

Before consulting this guide go over your work with 

Guide for Criticism A, page 59. Then make the same 

use of Guide B as was called for in the case of Guide A. 

I. Does the numbering, lettering, and wording of the 

amplified outline correspond exactly with that of 

the original outline ? (See § 26 and Rule X.) 

If not, make needed corrections. 
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2. Is your topic broad enough for a theme of the size 
prescribed ? (See § 4 and § 27 (i).) 

If not, choose a broader topic of the same sort. 

3. Have you enough main headings to do your subject 
full justice considering the space at your disposal ? 
(See § 27 (2).) 

Insert needed topics. (See p. 62, 18.) 

4. Have you attempted to treat your topic too much 
in detail? (See § 27 (3).) 

If so, cut out the details that can best be spared 
without impairing the general clearness of your 
theme. 

5. Can you talk out your theme in connected English ? 
(See § 29.) 

Make needed corrections. 

6. Does the talking out take so much or so little time 
as to indicate that your work will be too long or 
too short to meet the requirements of the task set ? 

With watch in hand, read for two or three 
minutes at your usual rate of speed. Deter- 
mine from this the number of words that you 
read per minute. If you know the average 
number of words you write on a page, you 
can easily determine about how many pages 
your talk will require when put on paper. 
Remember, however, that you will not talk 
from your outline quite as fast as you read. 
Make such changes as this trial shows you to 
be necessary. 



CHAPTER III 

WRITING FROM OUTLINES 

31. Necessity of foUowixig the Outline. — If you have 
agreed with an architect upon the size, style, material, 
and fitting of a house, or with a medal maker upon the 
material, design, weight, and value of a set of medals, 
or with a waiter in a restaurant upon the ingredients, 
flavoring, and method of cooking some dish, would you 
not expect to have the agreement carried out in every 
particular ? Were any changes to be made by these men, 
without your sanction, would you not feel some resent- 
ment ? This principle holds just as true of writing 
from outlines. Your teacher looks to see a theme that 
presents what was promised in the outline you presented, 
not something else. 

32. Unwarranted Omission of Topics given in the 
Outline. — Examine the outhne given below: — 

PYROGRAPHY 

I. The equipment needed. 

A. The pyrographic set. 

B. The material to be burned. 
n. The operation of burning. 

III. The sorts of work one may do. 

IV. The enjoyment afforded by the work. 

In the composition based upon this outline, the first 
sentences told of the parts of the set, of the way they 

77 
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were fastened together, and of the sort of material — 
wood, leather, or what not — suitable for the practice 
.of the art. The theme then continued as follows : " One 
may do all sorts of work with the p)rrographic needle. 
For example." — Then followed examples of various 
sorts of work, developing III of the outline. But you 
will notice that, though II of the outline promised to tell 
us how to use the pyrographic set, the theme tells us 
nothing of what one unacquainted with the art would most 
like to know. 

Rule XI. See that your theme accounts for all the 
topics in the outline. 

33. Needless Changes in the Order of Topics. — Part 
of an outline presented by a high school student- ran as 
follows : — 

the modern school ' 

I. The conveniences for teaching. 

A, B, C, — sub-topics. 
II. The conveniences for study. 

A, B, C, — sub-topics. 
III. Conveniences for bodily comfort, health, and recreation. 

A. Class rooms and halls: size, lighting, ventilsction, 
heating. 

B. Paper in place of old-time slates. 

C. Lunch counters, or dining rooms. 

D. Class-room calisthenics. 

E. Gymnasium. 

F. Out-of-door athletics. 

G. School games. 
H. School societies. 

I. School publications. 
J. School entertainments. 
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Topic III, while open to criticism on the score of group- 
ing (see §19), was nevertheless acceptable to the critic, 
not only because the sub-topics fitted the main topic III 
under which they are placed, but because they seemed 
to be placed in such an order as to enable them to be 
written up in a sensible and pleasant manner. Yet 
this is the way in which the first of the paragraphs de- 
voted to the ideas in III opened: " But it is not alone 
in matters having to do with teaching and study that a 
modem high school is well equipped. It possesses many 
advantages in addition to these. First of all in the eyes 
of a boy comes the gymnasium." Then followed six 
sentences bearing on the g)minasium, school athletics, 
and school games (E, F, G, of the outline). Then came 
sentences about A, B, D, above, followed by three bear- 
ing on H, I, J, and, finally, as a sort of afterthought, one 
or two about the convenience for getting a lunch (C of 
the outline). All this was inadmissible, first, because 
the shift in the order of the topics was unnecessary; 
secondly, because it resulted in a theme distinctly inferior 
to what might have been developed ; thirdly, and most 
important of all, because it did not carry out the implied 
contract with the critic, that is, that the theme was to 
follow the outline. It is highly probable that the order 
of topics of the outline was agreed upon only after one 
or more conferences with and suggestions by the teacher. 
Why, then, should time and effort thus expended be 
allowed to go for naught ? The fact that the writer was 
more attracted by gymnastics and out-of-door sports than by 
the other topics gave him no excuse for departing from an 
order specifically agreed upon between him and his teacher. 
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Rule XII. Do not needlessly change the order of 
topics as given in your outline. 

34. Insertion of Matter not warranted by the Out- 
line. — A student called upon to write a three-page 
theme chose as his topic Slate Quarrying. His out- 
line under the title was accepted by his instructor, 
who, after suggestions respecting the character and order 
of the topics to be handled, gave his sanction to the 
outline that follows : — 

SLATE QUARRYING 

I. The extent of the industry. 

II. The men who do the quarrying. 

III. The various steps in quarrying slate. 

IV. The dangers connected with the industry. 

In the theme developed from this outline a paragraph 
of five sentences was devoted to topic I. Then followed 
a second paragraph of seven sentences on topic II. A 
glance at the outline will show that the next paragraph 
would naturally deal with the quarrying itself. Instead 
of this, the writer, by an easy transition, passed from 
the men that work in the quarry to those in the slate 
yards who are engaged in the various processes of manu- 
facturing the slate into articles of different sorts. He 
then proceeded to enumerate these articles and to tell 
the particular process through which the slate passed to 
produce each. In other words, a little more than one out 
of the three prescribed pages of the theme was devoted to 
topics lacking in the outline. As a result, so Uttle space 
was available for the last topic that it possessed neither 
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clearness nor interest. In this insertion of topics not 
warranted by the outline, the writer was no more justified 
than an architect would be in building on the side of a 
house a wing not called for in the plans, and then in omit- 
ting an extension on the rear of the lot, so as to average 
up the expense or to get the work done within the time 
called for in his contract. The presence of the wing and 
the lack of the extension might in the mind of the owner 
materially lessen the value of the house. So it was in 
the case of the young writer of the outline of which we 
are speaking. He lessened the value of his theme by 
introducing two topics that did not have to do with quar- 
rying, and by being forced to treat inadequately a topic 
of great human interest that bore directly upon quarry- 
ing — that is, the dangers to which quarrymen are 
exposed. He should have taken it for granted that his 
critic knew what was best and should have carried out 
the contract implied in his outline. 

Rule XIII. Hake no unwarranted departures from 
your outline. 

35. The Way to make Needed Changes. — Should it 
happen that, on sitting down to the task of writing up 
your plan, you find that you cannot develop it as it stands, 
or can materially improve it in one or more ways, but that 
the shortness of time elapsing before the work is due 
precludes the possibility of your further consulting your 
teacher, — under these circumstances it is best, where the 
changes demanded are small, to alter the plan neatly in 
red ink, so that the changes made will be perfectly appar- 
ent to your teacher, and, after writing a theme based upon 
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this altered plan, to present both plan and theme to the 
teacher for approval.^ Where the changes demanded are 
many, it is best to prepare an entirely new plan, embody- 
ing the corrections you find necessary, and after writing 
your theme, to present to your teacher for approval the 
old and the new plans together with the theme. If your 
altered plan or new plan is acceptable, your theme bids 
fair to be acceptable ; if, however, neither plan meets with 
the teacher's sanction, you have only yourself to blame. 
Had you given to the preparation of the original plan 
the care that was demanded, you would have known 
your own mind before it was too late. You can no more 
shirk your responsibilities in the matter of following up 
your outlines than can a contractor who has agreed to 
ilnlsh something upon which he finds he will lose money. 
Be the loss what it may, he has to maintain a reputation 
for keeping his word ; you, too, be the loss of time and 
effort what it may, must hold to your contract. In this 
demand that you carry out your plans lies a very large 
measure of the value of school training in English. 

36. Disregard of Proportions: Too Much Space for 
Some Topics. — As one reads a tabulated outline, he is 
led to believe that, in the theme to follow, certain topics 
will be treated as. of principal importance and others as 
of minor importance. This fact is indicated by the num- 
bering and lettering. The material under the I's, II's, 
and IIFs, and under the A's, B's, and C's, has to do 
with the main ideas; that under the small letters and 
arabic numbers with the ideas of subordinate value. 
Under ordinary circumstances we expect that any topic 

* See cautions on outline making, §§ 27, 28, 29. 
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large enough to have a reman number before it, is to be 
considered of about the same importance as others having 
roman numbers before them. Just so, we look to see 
ideas introduced by small letters and arabic nimibers 
given- a less prominent place in a theme than those 
introduced by roman nmnbers. Suppose, for example, 
you had before you the following oudine : — 

THE HUMAN BODY 

I. The trunk. 
* A. Backbone and ribs. 
B. Vital organs. 

1. Heart. 

2, 3, 4 . 

II. The head. 

A. . 



B, C, D, 



m. The limbs. 
A. Feet. 
-B. Hands. 

From your knowledge of this subject and from the 
way in which it is here presented, would you not suppose, 
first, that the theme developed from it would be such as 
to show that the writer regarded the trunk, the head, and 
the limbs as of about equal importance in his description 
of the human body; and, second, that he regarded the 
trunk as of distincdy more importance than the fingers ? 
Now, as a matter of fact, here is the way a young writer 
developed this outline into a theme: — 

I. The trunk, i J pages. 
II. The head, 3 J pages. 
III. The limbs, 2^ pages (ij pages about the fingers). 
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In Other words, the vital organs contained in the trunk 
were treated as little more than a list of names, whereas 
the features of the face were described to the extent of 
two pages. Moreover, the writer devoted to the fingers 
an amount of space almost equal to that given to the 
entire trunk. This is, of course, all wrong. It is by the 
amount of space we give to one topic as compared with the 
amount we give to another, more perhaps than by any 
other means, that we produce upon the mind of a reader 
the impression of the importance or the unimportance 
of an idea. In the domain of art, drawings that deliber- 
ately or unconsciously present people with exaggerated 
features are called caricatures, and excite merriment or 
disgust. The theme of the young writer of whom we 
have been speaking was a caricature. 

The faulty proportions of his theme were due to one 
of two causes. Either he began to write his theme without 
a thought about the proportions hinted at in his outline, 
and finished his work without realizing what a caricature 
he had created; or else, as is more probable, he realized 
too late that his theme bade fair to fall short of the size 
prescribed, and then attempted to fill it up — to pad it 
out, so to speak — with material of such minor importance 
as to spoil the impression he intended to convey about 
his other topics. 

37. Disregard of Proportions: Too Little Space for 
Some Topics. — From what has just been said you could 
see that a poor theme resulted from giving too much 
space to topics II and III at the expense of the equally 
important topic I. This seemed to have been due to the 
writer's failure to realize the importance of topic I at the 
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time he was engaged upon developing it. Sometimes, 
however, equally bad proportions result from a different 
cause. Examine the following outline : — 

THE MAKING OF A POP-CORN CRISPETTE 

I. The materials used. 

n. The apparatus needed. 

III. The processes through which the materiab are put 

IV. Combining the materials. 
V. Final processes. 

This was intended as a guide for a theme of two pages, 
and should have led to something of interest to the 
reader. The writer, however, evidently lost sight of the 
limited space at his disposal, for he became so much 
interested in topic II, especially in the mechanism of the 
machine for popping com, that he had covered over a 
page and a half before he had reached topic III. As a 
result, all under the last three heads of the outline he 
crammed into the last half page in such a way as to 
produce a vague and uninteresting account of what he 
started out to tell, that is, how the pop-corn crispette is 
made — not how the apparatus for making it is constructed. 

Rule XIV. Before writing a theme of prescribed 
size determine carefully the amount of space to be allotted 
to the material to be developed from the several items of 
your outline. 

38. Faulty Impressions produced by the Wording of 
the Theme. — You have aheady seen (§§ 36, 37) how a 
false impression of the relative importance of topics 
may be produced by disregard of the just proportions 
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of your subject, as these were indicated in your outline, — 
that is, by giving too much space to unimportant topics 
and by allotting too little space to topics of major impor- 
tance. Somewhat the same fault may arise in another 
way. In describing the process of making pound cake, 
a young writer said: "To make pound cake you need 
flour, eggs, and sugar. You must also have butter." 
All this, while true, creates at the outset a somewhat 
false impression of the facts, since it leads the reader to 
suppose that butter is a mere incidental, whereas the 
large amount of butter in pound cake is what gives it 
its distinctive flavor and keeping quality. To avoid such 
an impression, the wording of the first sentence should 
have included butter as one of the ingredients — better 
still, as the ingredient first mentioned. Or, again, the 
second sentence might have read somewhat as follows: 
"The principal ingredient is butter." . In one of these 
ways the writer would property have brought out the real 
importance of butter as one of the materials. 

Too much emphasis in wording is a corresponding fault 
into which young writers not infrequently fall. This 
arises from a desire to write in a crisp, " snappy " style, 
without, however, exercising care that the effect pro- 
duced is not a faulty one, because too strong. In a 
theme entitled Building a Rowboat, a high school student, 
mentioned on the first page the material the builder 
needed to purchase. After speaking of wood, nails, 
calking material, and other such essentials in a single 
sentence, he continued: "Under no circumstances must 
you neglect to purchase a can of varnish." To judge 
from the emphatic character of the wording one would 
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suppose that the writer intended to convey an impression 
that the vamish not only stood by itself in importance, 
but that it was, perhaps, the most important of the ma- 
terials needed for the construction of the rowboat. As 
a matter of fact, it turned out to be intended merely as an 
ornamental finish of the boat. Themes otherwise good are 
often spoiled as sane explanations because of containing 
frequent unintentional exaggerations due to over-emphasis 
in wording. 

Rule XV. Be careful not to make your wording too 
weak or too strong for the idea to be express^. 

39. Loose Wording productive of Flat Misstatements 
of Fact. — Here is the opening sentence of an interesting 
and, in the main, well-written theme on Dairy Farming 
by a high school student: " Regarding the cow from 
the point of view of her use to the dairsrman, the only 
two breeds worth considering are the A)rrshires and the 
Holsteins." Now, as a matter of fact, this is not true. 
On the contrary, many dairymen keep whole herds of 
other breeds of milch cattle with much profit to them- 
selves. Investigation by the teacher showed that the 
writer drew his facts from a region with which he was 
familiar. There it seemed to be the opinion of dairy- 
men that in that district the two breeds mentioned were 
the only ones that could be maintained with profit. The 
sentence quoted from the theme, however, says nothing 
about this statement's applying only to a particular locahty ; 
it is sweepingly general, and hence, strictly speaking, 
false. Though well aware of the fact that his knowledge 
of his subject was limited, the writer failed to introduce 
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in his sentence some such qualifying phrase as " in my 
section of the country." 

Of like character is the following statement from a 
theme on the manufacture of ice cream in quantity: 
"Years ago, few proprietors of hotels, restaurants, or 
confectionery stores made their own ice cream; nowa- 
days, few places with any pretensions to a large trade 
think of serving ice cream that has not been made on 
the premises." The misstatement here is most apparent. 
Your own good sense will show you that, if the years 
ago of the sentence quoted be pushed far enough back, 
the only ci'eam served to guests wa^ made on the premises, 
since' only after the demand for the delicacy had grown 
to large proportions were large factories for its manufac- 
ture established. The student blundered in not using 
a term less ambiguous than years ago. Nor was the 
sentence quoted his only offense. Within six theme 
pages he made at least a dozen other misstatements of 
like sort — each due to carelessness in wording. 

To be sure, in the explanation of such subjects as the 
manufacture of so common an article as ice cream, the gen- 
eral experience of the average reader will most often enable 
him to read into a faulty sentence the evident intention 
of the writer. Where, however, the subject treated is 
unfamiliar to the reader, he may be led into totally false 
impressions of the facts. While such vagueness of expres- 
sion may not lead to serious consequences in high school, 
it will prove a severe handicap to the writer in after life, 
where he will be constantly measured in his business and 
social connections by the general accuracy of his statements. 

In the cases mentioned above, the writers fell into 
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misstatements when dealing with topics with which they 
were very familiar. Where a student undertakes too 
ambitious a subject, especially one in which he must 
get his material from books, he needs to exercise the 
utmost care in order to avoid continued falsification of 
facts. This is doubly true of those who have chosen 
these book subjects because of a fancied literary ability, 
arising from a dominant interest in literature. Such 
young writers are often prone to adopt a fictitious ease 
of style, at times even a sort of pertness or smartness that 
is almost certain to prove disastrous to the facts pre- 
sumably set forth in their explanations. From two 
pages of a pretentious platform oration on Poetry by a 
high school student were gathered these statements: — 

Poetry is the language of the emotions; prose is the language 
of the mind. 

Poetry is usually divided into three classes — epic, lyric, 
and dramatic. The last, however, is merely a combination of 
the other two. 

Epic poetry is in the main hero-worship; the word itself 
comes from a Greek word meaning hero. 

Epic poetry was the great teacher of the Roman youth. 

Now each of these sentences reads smoothly and pleas- 
antly, yet each is false. The first leads one to suppose 
that no poetry is the language of the mind (whatever 
that may mean), and that no prose is the language of 
the emotions. Would the writer call the cry of " Fire ! 
Fire!" or " Stop thief!" poetry? The second state- 
ment about the character of dramatic poetry is almost 
as false as to say that the trunk is merely a combination 
of the head and limbs. The falsity of the third state- 
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ment can be seen by consulting any unabridged dictionary. 
Such perversion of etymology amounts to downright false- 
hood, for the writer could never have seen or heard so 
absurd a derivation. The last statement is false to his- 
tory ; while partly true of the Greek boy, it was not essen- 
tially true of the Roman boy. 

Such instances go to show what care you must exercise 
in making your statements true, for, even with the exercise 
of care, you will often produce many false impressions. 

40.' " Fine Writing." — In its extreme form this mis- 
representation of facts because of lack of care in wording 
takes the form of so-called " fine writing." Some students 
become so much enamored of the sound of words that 
they seem to be unwilling to devote their energies to 
making ideas plain, and attempt rather to clothe -their 
explanation in high-sounding phrases, which, they be- 
lieve, will produce the efifect of the writings or speeches 
of master minds. Except in very rare cases the results 
of such misplaced effort are vague, confusing, and not 
seldom ridiculous to those accustomed to make words 
yield their full and real sense. An example or two 
will illustrate this false method of explaining things. In 
the theme on Poetry already mentioned occurred these 
passages: — 

" Poetry is the overflowing of the heart bursting from the 
mouth into music." 

** There are innumerable divisions of lyric poetry, — l3mcs 
of love, of conviviality, of sensual pleasures, of triumph, of 
sadness, and so on down the gamut of the different phases 
of human emotion." 

" This, while not perhaps true, is my idea of character." 
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" In absorbing great poetry we are absorbing a treasury of 
ideas which wiU crystaUize into our future action." 

" This is a good deal of a digression, but, as Marion Craw- 
ford says, there is no international law against a man making 
a digression." 

Each of these statements may be called "fine writing," 
since in each the writer, while aiming to say something 
in a smooth and clever way, has failed to say that some- 
thing in a beautiful, or forceful, or truthful manner. 
The first sentence can hardly be called a pleasing figure 
of speech. In the second, we are told that the types of 
lyrics are innumerable, an obvious exaggeration; and 
the types given are lacking in sensible, because natural, 
arrangement. Furthermore, the figure involved in run- 
ning the gamut is faulty. The gamut is the scale, the 
sequence of notes. What authority has the writer for 
supposing that love lyrics, as stated in passage three, 
are played upon the highest notes; and even if they were, 
how would the notes of triumph be lower than those of 
conviviality or of sensual pleasure. Again, if the writer 
felt doubt about the truth of the idea of character he had 
just presented, why should he boldly state that, truth to 
the contrary, he stuck by his conception ? In passage 
four we are told that a treasury crystallizes. Such a 
mixture of figures is absurd. Most irritating of all, in 
passage five, the writer attempts to excuse his unwarranted 
departure from his outline by downright pertness. There 
may be no international law against a man's digressing, 
especially if he be a writer of note ; there may even be 
none against a pupil's doing the same thing ; there is, 
however, a school law against such digression, and in 
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particular against flippant attempts to give countenance 
to a rank intruder upon the legitimate material of expla- 
nation set forth in the outline sanctioned by the teacher. 
From the foregoing you are not to gather the idea that 
you are wrong in trying to present your ideas in a manner 
as forceful and beautiful as possible. You are simply 
cautioned against the employment of such forms of state- 
ment as defeat those ends — against allowing yourself 
to be carried away by the sound of words or by a desire to 
create an impression rather than to give a clear presenta- 
tion of the facts — in a word, against "fine writing." 

Rule XVI. Examine with the greatest care all your 
expressions that seem to you especially smooth or strong, 
and where necessary so alter them that they will express 
the facts. 

41. Lack of Connection. — In writing from outlines 
there often develops another fault, almost the exact 
opposite of such as were noted in the foregoing para- 
graph. This is a certain stiffness of expression — a sort 
of woodenness — that irritates by its monotony and 
results in confusion to the reader. Here is part of an 
outline on Stamp Collecting: — 

STAMP collecting 

I. . 

II. . 

III. Features of Stamps. 
A. The paper. 

I. Kinds of paper. 
a. Laid and wove. 

The difference between them. 
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2. Thick and thin. 

3. Hard and soft. 

B. The colors. 

C. The gum. 

IV. . 

This is the way part III of the outline was written 
up 

Two kinds of stamp paper are used. These are laid and 
woven. The difference between the two kinds is this : the laid 
paper pulp comes between fiber when it is manufactured and 
comes out in thick and thin rows. Wove paper is uniform in 
thickness. Some paper is thick and some thin; some is hard 
and some is soft. The paper may be tinted or of a fuU color. 
The gum is sometimes transparent and sometimes pink. 

To one unacquainted with stamps and with paper 
manufacture much of this means nothing. The ideas 
expressed, instead of having any close relation to stamp 
collecting, seem to be laid end to end like so many billets 
of wood. Instead of developing the outline, the writer 
has done little more than reproduce the outline in the 
external form of a paragraph. As a result, without the 
numbering, lettering, and indentation of the outline as 
a guide, the reader would have difficulty in detecting that 
the three sentences following that on wove paper have 
anything whatever to do with paper for stamps; they 
seem to be only about paper in general, and hence pro- 
duce an impression of wandering from the subject. 

The writer has evidently looked at his outline, picked 
out the first idea, used it as the subject of a sentence, and 
then written a sentence. He has repeated this process 
with the second idea, and so on throughout his para,- 
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graph; in fact, he did the same throughout his whole theme. 
The result was exceedingly monotonous — so monotonous, 
indeed, that one scarcely had the patience to read what 
the writer had to say. What is more, all ideas, both 
principal and subordinate, were expressed in the same 
grammatical form, so that one had difficulty in under- 
standing which were the more essential and which the less 
essential elements of the matter explained, and, in many 
cases, the relation of an idea to that which preceded and 
to that which followed. The way such a piece of English 
comes to be presented by a pupil is that upon sitting down 
to the task of writing up his outline he finds his thoughts 
do not flow easily. In desperation he picks the head- 
ings out one by one from his outline and sets them down 
as they appear in the passage above. The only correc- 
tions to which he subjects his theme are a few in spelling 
and punctuation. Further corrections the writer of the 
paragraph above knew were possible and necessary. As 
proof, read the following portion of the same theme as 
rewritten by the pupil himself, with but little special 
criticism of any kind from his teacher. 

To become a successful stamp collector one needs to learn a 
good deal about certain features of stamps. The first thing to 
consider is the kinds of paper upon which stamps are printed. 
Of these kinds there are two, laid and wove. The laid paper 
when held up to the light shows light lines across it. These are 
due to the process of manufacture, in which the paper pulp 
is laid on close parallel wires, which, pressing up against 
the pulp, cause it to be just a little thinner there than 
in other places, with the result of making the paper uneven 
in thickness. Wove paper, on the contrary, being produced 
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by the deposit of pulp on a woven substance, felt or flannel, is 
uniform in thickness throughout. Then again, some sorts and 
issues of stamps are printed on thin, some on thick paper; 
some on soft, some on hard paper. Moreover, this paper may 
be very slightly tinted or,- perhaps, of a full color. 

In addition to these matters of paper and colors the clever 
stamp collector must learn about the gum on stamps. This 
is generally transparent and colorless. Sometimes, however, 
it is pink. In certain cases one can judge of the genuine- 
ness of a stamp only by knowing about the gum used on 
that issue. 

Is not this a decided improvement upon the paragraph 
as first presented? In the first place, we realize that 
everything now said has to do with stamp collecting ; 
in the second place, we can understand every item of 
the explanation, because we see clearly the relation of 
one idea to another; in the third place, a little comparison 
of the first draft with the second will show this to be 
principally due to three things: — 

(a) The use of connectives between sentences. Notice, 
for example, the employment of these, on the contrary^ 
then again, moreover, in addition to these, this, however, — 
all to show how one sentence grows out of another. 

(i) Variety in sentence structure. In a number of 
sentences the subject does not come first. This breaks 
up the monotonous, wooden character of the original. 

ic) The presence of material not given in the first draft. 
This arises from the fact that as soon as the writer bent 
his energies to joining his ideas together clearly, he found 
it necessary to bring in new ideas to accomplish this end. 
Such, for example, are the first sentence and the additional 
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items in the fuller treatment of laid paper, wove paper, 
and gum.^ 

Rule XVII. In the interests of truth and clearness 
aim in your wording to avoid all forms of understate- 
ment, exaggeration, " fine writing/' and stiff and me- 
chanical writing. 

42. The True Relation of the Outline to the Theme. — 

Now, a word on the other side of the subject. Though 
your outlines should guide you in the kind and order 
of items that appear in your theme, it should after all be 
no more than the skeleton. Though one realizes that 
the human body has a complete bony framework, he 
does not see it. The various portions of the framework 
are clothed with skin, flesh, and muscles. The outward 
appearance of some parts of the body, such as the skull, 
hands, and feet, conforms closely to the appearance of 
the skeleton itself; other parts, such as the ears, eyes, 
and heart, are merely attached to the bony framework, 
and yet are necessary for full bodily existence. So, too, 
with outlines and the themes that are built upon them. 
At times the theme may follow the outline very closely; 
at other times its outward appearance may give but little 
hint of the character of the framework upon which it 
depends for support, though that framework exists and 
is perfectly adapted to its functions. This being the case, 
you may often feel at liberty to depart a bit from your 
outline, to introduce into your theme items not appear- 
ing in the outline, but only in so far as these new 

* See p. 72, on talking out an outline. 
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elements really add something necessary, helpful, or 
embellishing. 

Rule XVIII. Make departures from your outline only 
to introduce something necessary, helpful, or truly embel- 
lishing. 

Guide for Criticism C: Writing from Outlines 

Make all corrections in colored ink or with a colored 
pencil. On the general subject of the way to make 
needed changes in outUnes, see the opening paragraph of 
Guide for Criticism A, p. 59. 

1. Have you covered all the ideas presented in your 
outline ? (See § 32.) 

Where you have omitted a topic, put opposite 
the line of your theme where the topic should 
have begun the number and letter of the topic 
as it appeared in the outline. 

2. Have you made any needless changes in the order 
of the topics presented in your outUne ? (See § 33.) 

If so, rewrite your theme, where the change has 
resulted in putting material very much out of 
place; where the change made has affected 
simply a sentence or two, put in the margin, 
opposite the first word of each displaced topic, 
the number and the letter of the corresponding 
topic as it appeared in the outline. 

3. Have you inserted matter not warranted by the out- 
line? (See § 34.) 

If so, draw lines through it. Do not, for the 
sake of- appearances, simply inclose it in paren- 
thesis. 
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4* Are the proportioiis of the theme those suggested 
by the outline? 

(a) Have you devoted too much space to some 

topics? (See § 36.) 
If so, draw a line down the left side of that 
part of your theme and write in the margin 
Too much, or else use one or two big plus 
signs, thus + + . 

(6) Have you devoted too little space to some 

topics? (See § 37.) 
If so, draw a line down the left side of that 
part of your theme and write in the margin 
Too litiley or else use one or two big carets, 
thus A A. 

5. Is every statement of fact as strong as you believe it 
deserves to be ? Is the reader liable to consider as of 
minor importance something that you might wish him 
to regard as of more importance ? (See § 38, Tf i.) 

If an idea is understated, reword it neatly. 

6. Are any statements such as to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the idea expressed ? (See § 38, Tf 2.) 

If so, reword neatly. 

7. Are you certain that every one of your statements 
is true? (See § 39.) 

If not, so modify the statement as to express 
the facts as you know them, or, if it seems best, 
cut out the statement entirely. In either case, 
make such changes in the sentences that im- 
mediately precede and follow the one altered 
or removed as to preserve the proper connec- 
tion between them. 
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8. Are you sure that your best worded sentences are 
true to the facts ? Are any of them " fine writing " ? 
(See § 40.) 

If so, reword them or cut them out. (See 7 
above.) 

9. Is the connection between sentences very plain ? 
Does your theme read smoothly ? (See § 41.) 

(a) Have you used an abundance of connec- 
tives? If not, insert them neatly, (ft) Have 
you varied your sentence structure, or does 
almost every sentence begin with the gram- 
matical subject ? If so, write opposite the first 
word of the sentence, to be changed, the letters 
Tr, meaning that you intend to transpose the 
order of the words, (c) Where you believe that 
the material in two consecutive sentences can 
be better expressed in one sentence, join to- 
gether the last word of the first of these sen- 
tences with the first word of the second, thus O. 
Better still, make the actual correction in word- 
ing, if it can be done legibly, (d) Where you 
believe that too much has been put in one 
sentence, draw a heavy line thus, |, before the 
word beginning the part where the new sen- 
tence should begin. Better still, make the 
actual correction in wording. 



PART II 

TYPES OF SCHOOL TASKS IN EXPOSITION 
CHAPTER IV 

CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES; PASAPHRASE 

43. Classification of Types. — Subjects for exposition 
are as many in number as the facts of life itself, but it is 
difficult to divide them into hard and fast classes. Often 
we have to present in a new language form an explanation 
of all that some one has said. Sometimes our opinion is 
not wanted; sometimes it is. We are called upon now to 
make clear the facts of the physical world, now of the 
world of thought, now of the world of feeling or of the 
imagination. Again, we at times base the explanation 
that we are required to make on the facts of life as they 
have occurred to us in our own experience, at times on the 
thoughts and feelings of others as they have expressed 
themselves in words or in pictures, or in music. All these 
forms of explanation are so intermingled in our lives that 
it really makes but little difference in what order we take 
them up for consideration; yet for convenience in de- 
velopment, most of the common t)rpes of school exercises 
in exposition have here been grouped under two main 
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heads: (i) those types in which emphasis is laid on the 
plain explanation of the facts of life — whether in life 
as we see it about us, or in books, or pictures, or 
music, or what not — without the intrusion of per- 
sonal opinions or feelings ; (2) those in which em- 
phasis is laid on the explanation of our opinions, or 
feeKngs. 

In addition to these types, an additional chapter is 
devoted to a common form of school exercise in exposition 
which falls at times under one, at times under the other, 
of the classes named above ; i,e. answers to examination 
questions. 

44. Importance of Paraphrase. — One of the commonest 
forms of exposition is the paraphrase. Whenever you 
ask yourself or are asked. What do these words mean? 
your answer is a paraphrase. You have, as it were, 
translated^ one piece of EngUsh into another. Little 
children need constantly to have statements, questions, 
and commands paraphrased for them. As they become 
older, their knowledge of the meaning of words grows 
stronger, and the necessity for paraphrasing becomes 
increasingly less. Yet it remains a constant need through- 
out our lives. Almost daily we find ourselves in doubt 
about the meaning of some line or stanza of poetry, some 
famous saying, some technical term of law, medicine, 
engineering, chemistry, or manufacture, — in fact, about 
any sort of expression that falls outside of our ordinary 
experience. This is either because the language used is 
unfamiliar, or because it is so condensed that, until we 
put it before us in the more loose-knit speech of every- 
day life, we do not grasp its full significance. What 
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is more, the large body of thought and feeling often 
yielded up by the passage paraphrased brings home 
to us a stronger realization of the skill needed to put 
so much into so small a compass. As a result of the 
analysis implied in a paraphrase, we appreciate to the 
full the aptness and strength of the figures employed 
in the works of Burke, Macaulay, Carlyle, and other 
great writers. 

45. Typical Paraphrases. — Here is an example of 
archaic English that needs paraphrasing: — 

Yet byddys the yerle Douglas uppon the bent, 

A captayne good yenoughe; 
And that was sene verament. 

For he wrought horn both woo and wouche. 

— Ballad of Chevy Chase. 

Even though you guessed the meanings of yerle (earl), 
y enough (enough), and sene (seen), you would still be 
unable to tell the meaning of this stanza of the famous old 
ballad unless you substituted for byddes, bides or stays ; 
for bent, field; for verament, truly; for horn, them; for 
woo, woe ; and for wouche, wrong or damage. 

In one part of Lycidas, Milton is inveighing against 
the corrupt clergy of his day. He speaks of them as blind 
mouths. Here is the way the passage is paraphrased by 
Ruskin: — 

A "bishop" means "a person who sees." 

A "pastor" means "a person who feeds." 

The most imbishoply character a man can have is, therefore, 
to be blind. 

The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be 
fed, — to be a mouth. — Sesame and Lilies. 
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Here is a passage of a rather more complex sort : — 

Me, though just right, and the fix'd laws of Heaven, 
Did first create your leader, next, free choice. 
With what besides, in counsel or in fight. 
Hath been achieved of merit, yet this loss. 
Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Established in a safe unenvied throne 
Yielded with full consent. 

— Milton: Paradise Lost, Book H, 18-24. 

To get a clear idea of the meaning of the passage 
requires a paraphrase. Here is a possible interpretation : — 

Just right and the fixed laws of Heaven first created me your 
leader. Next, I became still more truly your leader through 
your free choice of me as the one to carry out our plot against 
Heaven. I continued to maintain this leadership because of 
what merit I achieved in our schemes and in the open fight that 
followed. Now, our loss of Heaven, from which, through my 
efforts, we have recovered to the extent you may behold, has 
established me more firmly than eyer as your leader, here in 
Hell, on a throne upon which I may feel safe ; for the occupa- 
tion of the throne is yielded to me by you with your full consent, 
since you can feel no envy of one in my position. 

Here is a sentence from a theme on a biological sub- 
ject: — 

By the " life history " of an animal we are to understand its 
post-embryonic development. 

To explain this passage simply by defining post-embry- 
onic as ajter it has passed the embryo stage, would not 
help many readers, since they might not understand just 
what is meant by the embryo stage. The statement that 
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follows, entering, as it does, more into details, makes the 
passage perfectly clear. 

Any animal which hatches from an egg has undergone a 
longer or shorter period of development within the egg before 
hatching. From the time of its first stage of existence as a 
single germ cell to the time it leaves the egg, an animal is 
called an embryo, and this phase of its existence is known as 
its embryonic development. The phase of existence from then 
on, for example, that of the chick to the adult hen or rooster, 
that of the tadpole to the frog, is called the post-embryonic 
development. In ordinary usage the "life history" of an 
animal means, not its development from the time when it was 
merely a single egg-cell, but only its post-embryonic develop- 
ment.* 

46. Principles of Paraphrasiiig. — From one or another 
of these paraphrases just given, you can gather the follow- 
ing principles: — 

1. The paraphrase explains all the vague, obscure, 
technical words, phrases, or clauses of the original text. 

2. The paraphrase keeps as close as possible to the 
wording and the word order of the original text. 

3. Only such new material is introduced as is found 
necessary for clear explanation of the text. At the same 
time, however, the demands of clearness may require the 
development of a short statement (e.g. that on "life his- 
tory ") into one of some length. 

4. It is entirely permissible to divide the paraphrase 
into sentences, even where the original was but a phrase 
or a sentence. For example, Ruskin gives four sentences 
to the explanation of two words. 

* Adapted from an elementary text-book on biology. 
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5. Where sentences are used, great care must be ex- 
ercised to make the sense of one fit so closely to the sense 
of the other as to bring out the central idea of the original 
text. Notice how this principle is carried out in the 
Milton paraphrase and in that on " life history. " 

47. Paraphrase in School Work. — Not only may you 
find it necessary, in the course of school work, to para- 
phrase passages such as occur in connection with your 
school texts, but, what is of equal importance, you may 
have frequently to do the same in connection with parts 
of what you yourself have written. When put under 
pressure to explain something in a limited space, you will 
often find that your language is too technical for your 
classmates as well as for your teacher. At such times 
you will need to paraphrase the troublesome passage or 
passages. For example, a teacher unfamiliar with photo- 
graphy received no information from the following sen- 
tence in a theme on Photography for a Beginner: "Do 
not make the mistake of many young beginners by start- 
ing in upon work requiring very sensitive plates and very 
rapid exposures." The teacher gathered no ideas from 
plates J or the sensitiveness of plates^ or exposures, or the 
varying rates of exposure. To make this clear for a 
beginner in photography, the whole passage had to be 
paraphrased in a paragraph of over a page in length. 

48. Faulty Paraphrasing. — Blunders in paraphrasing 
result from failure to carry out one or more of the prin- 
ciples mentioned in § 46. As an example of a faulty 
paraphrase of a passage from a book, read this attempted 
explanation of the Milton passage in § 45. 

'* Just right and the fixed laws of Heaven first created me 
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your leader, and next came free choice, besides that was what- 
ever ha^ been achieved of merit in counsel or in fight, but the 
same time this loss, recovered thus far, has much more estab- 
lished me on a throne, the possession of which you do not 
want and that you have all consented to let me have.'' 

If you will compare this with the paraphrase on page 
104, you will see that the student fails to explain such 
expressions as free choice^ thus far at least recovered; 
that it omits entirely the idea in the word safe of the 
original; that it is not broken up into well-connected 
sentences ; that the connection between the ideas of the 
first part of the original sentence is not clear; and that 
the last and produces a false interpretation of the original. 
Another mistake, often made by those asked to explain 
technical phraseology, is that of simply passing over to 
new technical terms, equally difficult for the reader un- 
familiar with the whole general topic. For example, in 
a theme by a student on The Future of Electricity, oc- 
curred this sentence : " We may then expect the big 
companies to supply even homes and keepers of small 
stores with a current at a rate below ten cents a kilowatt 
hour." The first attempt to paraphrase this passage 
brought out this change in the last two words of the 
passage above : " a thousand watts per hour.'^ This was 
no clearer than the original, for the word watt conveyed 
no meaning. An attempt to make plain the meaning of 
watt resulted in still further confusion, for it brought in 
such terms as volt^ ampere, dyne. Finally, his good sense 
telling him that no help could come from that sort of 
paraphrasing, the student gave this : — 

" We may then expect the big companies to supply even 
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homes and small storekeepers with current at a rate so low 
that it will cost them less than half a cent an hour to run each 
of their ordinary sixteen candle-power incandescent lamps." 

This was a perfectly satisfactory paraphrase, for though 
it did not define watt in the logical sense, it did make 
perfectly clear to the reader the central idea of the writer, 
that is, the cheapness of the current. 

Exercise XIV 

Write short paraphrases of one or more of the following 
or of similar sayings or quotations selected by you and 
approved by your teacher : — 

1. You mustn't look a gift horse in the mouth. 

2. Evil to him that evil thinks. 

3. A penny saved is a penny earned. 

4. The exception proves the rule. 

5. Let the dead past bury its dead. 

6. A stitch in time saves nine. 

7. All that glitters is not gold. 

8. Some there be that shadows kiss. 

9. Trade follows the flag. 

10. Home rule for Ireland. 

11. Make hay while the sun shines. 

12. James I was called the wisest fool in Christendom. 

Exercise XV 

Write paraphrases of one or more of the following or 
of similar quotations selected by you from the English 
text now in the hands of your class, and approved by 
your teacher. As the heading of your exercise, write in 
full the quotation selected. Immediately after the quota- 
tion, name as exactly as possible the text and lines of 
the text from which the quotation comes. 
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1. The Vision of Sir Launjaly 2y; 114, 115. 

2. Gareth and LyneUe, 73, 74. 

3. " " " 468,469. 

4. Lancelot and Elaine, 260-264. 

5. " " " 871,872. 

6. The Passing of Arthur, 226-230. 

7. " " " " 288-291. 

8. Merchant of Venice, I. i, 147-152. 

9. " " " III. 2, 88-91. 

10. Julius CcBsar, I. 2, 139, 140. 

11. " " I. 3. 304, 305- 

12. Macbeth, 1. 4, 8-1 1. 

13. " 1. s, 15-28. 

14. "Under favor, uncle," said the Jester, "that were still 

somewhat on the bow-hand of fair justice." 

— Scott's Ivanhoe, Chapter IV. 

15. "It was the tomb of a crusader — of one of those military 

enthusiasts, who so strangely mingled religion and 
romance, and whose exploits form the connecting link 
between fact and fiction, between the history and the 
fairy tale." — Irving's Westminster Abbey. 

16. " Nature never became a toy to a wise spirit." 

— Emerson's Nature, Chapter I. 

17. " These two poets [Milton and Shakspere] you cannot 

avoid reading aloud to yourself, or (as it chances) to 
some single person listening. More than one — and it 
degenerates into an audience." — Lamb's Essay of Elia. 

18. " There is infinitely more to do about place and precedency 

in a meeting of justices' wives than in an assembly of 
duchesses." — The Spectator, No. 119. 

19. " He that travelleth into a country, before he hath some 

entrance into the language, goeth to school and not t^ 
travel." — Bacon's Of Travel. 
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20. " Refined policy was ever the parent of confusion." 

— Burke's Conciliation with America. 

21. " Power and authority — can never be begged as alms 

by an impoverished and defeated violence." — Ibid, 

22. " The last line [of Buras's Auld Brig] is in itself a Pous- 

sin-picture of that Deluge." 

— Carlyle's Essay on Burns. 

23. " It [Tam O' Shanter] is not so much a poem as a piece of 

sparkling rhetoric." — Ibid. 

Exercise XVI 

From some oiie of your own exercises in English, or 
from that of a fellow-pupil, written upon a subject with 
which you are familiar, select three or four passages 
criticised as being too technical for the average reader. 
Placing each passage as a title, or heading, write a para- 
phase of each so plain that you believe that any one could 
understand it. The following sentence from a composi- 
tion on a biological subject illustrates the sort of passage 
suitable for an exercise of this kind: " The common 
barnacle is an admirable illustration of degeneration by 
quiescence." 

Guide for Criticism D: Paraphrase 

In using this guide do not simply form opinions or 
hint that something is wrong, but, wherever you can, 
make the full correction needed with colored ink or a 
colored pencil. The nature of the correction to be 
made or of the critical mark to be employed, is indicated 
after each question. 
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1. Does the paraphrase explain all the vague words, 
phrases, or clauses of the original text ? 

If not, place beneath each word needing further 
explanation a A (meaning that needed material 
is missing). Should a whole phrase or a whole 
clause lack clearness, underscore it and beneath 
the line of underscoring place a A. 

2. Does the paraphrase everywhere keep as dose as 
possible to the wording of the original text? 

If not, underscore the faulty matter and op- 
posite it write in the margin Orig. (meaning, 
See the original text). 

3. Have any ideas not warranted by the nature of the 
original text been inserted in the paraphrase ? 

If so, inclose them within brackets. 

4. Are any sentences too long or too awkward or gen- 
erally vague ? 

If too long, draw || before the word with which 
a new sentence should begin. If the fault is 
one of awkwardness, write in the margin op- 
posite the faulty sentence K (meaning Awkward). 
If the fault is one of vagueness, write in the 
margin opposite the faulty sentence V (meaning 
Vague). 

5. Is relation of each sentence to that which precedes 
or that which follows entirely clear ? (See Milton 
paraphrase, p. 104.) 

If not, in the margin, opposite the period sep- 
arating the sentences, write C (meaning Lack of 
coherence). 



CHAPTER V 

THE SUMMARY 

49. The Need of Condensation. — One of the commonest 
needs of everyday life is the presentation in condensed 
form of something that has elsewhere been said or written 
at greater length. To meet a popular demand we have 
in the daily papers special columns devoted to the presen- 
tation of the news of the day in a few sentences, magazines 
that sift out what is most interesting in other publications, 
the plots of plays or operas in programmes and librettos, 
and the precis of correspondence made by business houses 
and government bureaus. To writings of this condensed 
type many names have been given.* Some of them have 
in some connections specialized meanings, yet all imply 
substantially the same thing; any one of them might be 
defined as a re-statement in reduced compass of what 
has been elsewhere expressed at length. 

50. Value of Summaries. — It is as essential that you 
should know the basic structure of a paragraph or of a 
chapter or of a book as that you should be able to analyze 

^ Abridgment^ abstract , argument (e.g. of a play, opera, or canto, or 
book or part of an epic), bird's-eye view, brief, compend, compilation, con- 
densation, conspectus, digest, epitome, general view, gist, glance, outline, 
plot, precis, summary, survey, synopsis are some of the commonest terms 
employed. With them are associated many other nouns, as well as verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs; such as compiler a,nd digester ; sum up, epitomise, 
bri^j; synoptic; compendiously, succinctly, in other words. 

112 
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a sentence. In recitation5 and examinations, in your daily 
intercourse with others, in interviews or in letters for 
newspapers and periodicals, at public gatherings, you 
are, or later will be, called upon to state succinctly the gist 
of something that has elsewhere been written or printed 
at length. It is, then, of the utmost importance for you 
to bend your best energies to attain the largest possible 
ability to summarize in school, where your weaknesses 
in this type of work can be detected and corrected by a 
sympathetic and helpful critic — your teacher. What 
is more, ability thus gained will increase your power of 
concise and accurate expression, not only of what is pre- 
sented in writing or in print, but also of what is spoken, 
and of what presents itself for your selection in the world 
about you. Nothing in the way of a school exercise de- 
mands more care than the preparation of a really good sum- 
mary; nothing yields greater results in the development 
of general abihty or for immediate practical application 
in business or in the professions. By closely observing 
how the process is carried out in the pages that follow, 
you yourself will be in a fair way to do good work of this 
type. 

51. An Example of Summarizing. — Read carefully 
this paragraph: — 

In the sands of Africa and Arabia the camel is a sacred and 
precious gift. That strong and patient beast of burden can 
perform, without eating or drinking, a journey of several days ; 
and a reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a 
fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is imprinted with the 
marks of servitude ; the larger breed is capable of transporting 
a weight of a thousand pounds ; and the dromedary, of a lighter 
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and more active frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. 
Alive or dead, almost every part of the camel is serviceable to 
man; her milk is plentiful and nutritious; the young and 
tender flesh has the taste of veal ; and the long hair, which 
falls each year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into 
the garments, the furniture, and the tents of the Bedouins. 

— Gibbon. 

If you have grasped the thought of the paragraph, you 
will recognize as a good summary the following: — 

(i) In the sands of Africa and Arabia the camel is a sacred 
and precious gift. Without eating or drinking, it can perform 
long journeys. Some breeds can carry heavy burdens; others 
can travel at great speed. The milk, flesh, and hair are all 
utilized. 

52. Summaries of a Longer Passage. — Read carefully 
this somewhat longer paragraph : — 

Fathers and mothers who have brought up large families 
on the old plan of the Fifth Commandment look upon the 
children and youth of this era with a kind of terror. But the 
children themselves are not worse than those of previous 
generations; it is only their outward behavior that is worse. 
In every age they would have been quite as rude and unruly 
as they are to-day if they had been permitted to be so. For 
children are not born saints. From their cradles they are, as 
a general rule, self-willed, greedy without a blush, ready to lie 
as soon as they can speak, ready to steal as soon as they can 
reach the object of their desire. A good mother does not shut 
her eyes to these facts. She accepts her child as imperfect, 
and with love and patience trains it in the way it should go. 
She does not call impudence "smartness," nor insubordination 
"high spirits," nor selfishness "knowing how to take care of 
itself," nor lying and - dishonesty "sharpness." She knows, 
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Saint Monday iiito the bargain, and yet, with all his devotion, 
he grew poorer and poorer, and could scarcely earn brep,d for 
his numerous family. One night he was roused from his first 
sleep by a knocking at his door. He opened it, and beheld 
before him a tall, meager, cadaverous-looking priest. 

"Hark ye, honest friend!" said the stranger; "I have 
observed that you are a good Christian, and one to be trusted ; 
will you undertake a job this very night?" 

**With all my heart, Senor Padre, on condition that I am 
paid accordingly." 

"That you shall be ; but you must suffer yourself to be 
bHndfolded." 

To this the mason made no objection; so, being hood- 
winked, he was led by the priest through various rough lanes 
and winding passages, until they stopped before the portal of 
a house. The priest then applied a key, turned a creaking 
lock, and opened what sounded like a ponderous door. They 
entered, the door was closed and bolted, and the mason was 
conducted through an echoing corridor, and a spacious hall, 
to an interior part of the building. Here the bandage was 
removed from his eyes, and he found himself in a patio, or 
court, dimly lighted by a single lamp. In the centre was the 
dry basin of an old Moorish fountain, under which the priest 
requested him to form a small yault, bricks and mortar being 
at hand for the purpose. He accordingly worked all night, but 
without finishing the job. Just before daybreak the priest 
put a piece of gold into his hand, and having again blindfolded 
him conducted him back to his dwelling. 

"Are you willing," said he, "to return and complete your 
work?" 

"Gladly, Senor Padre, provided I am so well paid." 

"Well, then, to-morrow at midnight I will call again." 

He did so, and the vault was completed. 
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"Now," said the priest, "you must help me to bring forth 
the bodies that are to be buried in this vault." 

The poor mason's hair rose on his head at these words: 
he followed the priest, with trembling steps, into a retired 
chamber of the mansion, expecting to behold some ghastly 
spectacle of death, but was relieved on perceiving three or 
four portly jars standing in one comer. They were evidently 
full of money, and it was with great labor that he and the 
priest carried them forth and consigned them to their tomb. 
The vault was then closed, the pavement replaced, and all 
traces of the work were obliterated. The mason was again 
hoodwinked and led forth by a route different from that by 
which he had come. After they had wandered for a long time 
through a perplexed maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. 
The priest then put two pieces of gold into his hand: "Wait 
here," said he, "until you hear the cathedral bell toll for 
matins. If you presume to uncover your eyes before that 
time, evil will befall you : " so saying he departed. The mason 
waited faithfully, amusing himself by weighing the gold 
pieces in his hand, and clinking them against each other. 
The moment the cathedral bell rang its matin peal, he un- 
covered his eyes, and found himself on the banks of the Xenil, 
whence he made the best of his way home, and reveled with 
his family for a whole fortnight on the profits of his two nights' 
work; after which, he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little, and pray a good deal, and 
keep saints' days and holidays, from year to year, while his 
family grew up as gaunt and ragged as a crew of gypsies. As 
he was seated one evening at the door of his hovel, he was 
accosted by a rich old curmudgeon, who was noted for owning 
many houses, and being a griping landlord. The man of 
money eyed him for a moment from beneath a pair of anxious 
shagged eyebrows. 
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"I am told, friend, that you are very poor." 
''There is no denying the fact, senor — it speaks for itself." 
"I presume, then, that you will be glad of a job, and will 
work cheap." 

*'As cheap, my master, as any mason in Granada." 
" That's what I want. I have an old house fallen into decay, 
which costs me more money than it is worth to keep it in 
repair, for nobody will live in it; so I must contrive to patch 
it up and keep it together at as small expense as possible." 

The mason was accordingly conducted to a large deserted 
house that seemed going to ruin. Passing through several 
empty halls and chambers, he entered an inner court, where 
his eye was caught by an old Moorish fountain. He paused 
for a moment, for a dreaming recollection of the place came 
over him. 

"Pray," said he, ''who occupied this house formerly?" 
"A pest upon him!" cried the landlord; "it was an old 
miserly priest, who cared for nobody but for himself. He 
was said to be immensely rich, and, having no relations, it 
was thought he would leave all his treasures to the church. 
He died suddenly, and the priests and friars thronged to take 
possession of his wealth; but nothing could they find but a 
few ducats in a leathern purse. The worst luck has fallen on 
me, for, since his death, the old fellow continues to occupy 
my house without paying rent, and there is no taking the law 
of a dead man. The people pretend to hear the clinking of 
gold all night in the chamber where the old priest slept, as if 
he were counting over his money, and sometimes a groaning 
and moaning about the court. Whether true or false, these 
stories have brought a bad name on my house, and not a 
tenant will remain in it." 

"Enough," said the mason, sturdily; "let me live in your 
house rent free until some better tenant present, and I will 
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engage to put it in repair, and to quiet the troubled spirit that 
disturbs it. I am a good Christian and a poor man, and am 
not to be daunted by the Devil himself, even though he should 
come in the shape of a big bag of money ! " 

The offer of the honest mason was gladly accepted; he 
moved with his family into the house, and fulfilled all hb 
engagements. By little and little he restored it to its former 
state; the clinking of gold was no more heard at night in the 
chamber of the defunct priest, but began to be heard by day 
in the pocket of the living mason. In a word, he increased 
rapidly in wealth, to the admiration of all his neighbors, and 
became one of the richest men in Granada : he gave large sums 
to the church, by way, no doubt, of satisfying his conscience, 
and never revealed the secret of the vault until on his death- 
bed to his son and heir. — Irvi>ig: The Alhambra. 

Here is a good summary of this story: — 

(4) To relieve his pressing poverty a pious mason of Granada 
consented to do a piece of night work for a priest, on condition 
that he allow himself to be blindfolded on being taken to and 
from the place where his labors were to be performed. The 
work consisted in the construction of a vault in the abandoned 
inner court of an old house. Upon its completion he moved 
into the vault, with the aid of the priest, several jars of gold, 
and then sealed the vault. Soon spending the money paid 
for his labor, he became as poor as ever. One day he re- 
ceived from a landlord of Granada commission to repair a 
house, ever tenantless because haunted by a dead miser priest. 
Arriving at the house, and recognizing the inner court as 
that in which he had concealed the jars for the priest, he 
offered to put the house in repair and to quiet the ghost. To 
this plan the landlord consented. Suffice it to say that he 
fully performed his promise to his landlord and at the same 
time grew rich by drawing upon the hoard of gold. 
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Here is a shorter summary: — 

(5) A poor mason of Granada was employed by a priest to 
wall up some gold in the courtyard of an abandoned house. 
On each occasion means were taken to keep him in ignorance 
of the location of this place. Later he offered to occupy a 
tumble-down dwelling, agreeing to make it habitable. He 
had recognized the courtyard as the one in which he had 
concealed the treasure, and learning that the miser priest who 
had once occupied it was now dead, he lived thereafter in 
luxury upon the hoard of money. 

Here is a still shorter summary: — 

(6) A poor mason was once hired to construct a vault for 
some gold, though he was kept in ignorance of the exact loca- 
tion of this place. Later he was permitted to occupy a 
tumble-down dwelling rent free, agreeing to make it habit- 
able. Having already recognized the house as the one in 
which he had constructed the vault, he dug out the treasure 
and Hved thereafter a rich man. 

54. Elements of the Summary of a Narrative. — From 
summaries 4, 5, and 6, you can get a fairly clear idea 
of how to condense a simple story. In 6, the shortest, only 
the barest facts are presented, — just enough to show 
you how a poor man became rich. In 5, more details 
appear : you learn that the scene of the tale is Granada, 
that the mason was employed by a priest, that the work 
was done in the courtyard of an abandoned house. The 
longest summary, 4, contains still further details ; it shows 
why the mason consented to do the work, how the location 
of the courtyard was kept a secret, why he was offered 
the house rent free. On the other hand, it leaves out 
the details of the mason's piety, the ^description of the 
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vault, the reason why the house was haunted, and the 
numerous touches of humor in the original. 

To sum up, your condensation of a simple story must 
consist in omitting details of all sorts in the order of their 
comparative unimportance. Of this sort are characters, 
places, particular ways of doing things, conversations, and 
(in the shortest summaries) the reasons why actions are 
performed; i.e. the motives. At the same time, in even 
the briefest piece of work, you must leave enough to 
enable your reader to see how a story like the original 
might be -developed from your summary. In 6, for ex- 
ample, the poverty of the mason explains his acceptance 
of the oflFer to occupy a tumble-down dwelling; his 
recognition of the house as that in which he helped to con- 
ceal the treasure gives us a hint as to how he came by the 
gold. Notice, however, that 6 is really too short, in that 
it omits the priest's death and hence leaves us in doubt 
whether the mason turned thief. 

Rule XIX. In condensing a narrative, (i) read and 
re-read it until you have grasped the main thought; (2) 
cut out from the narrative everjrthing not needed to show 
the thread of the story; (3) group in single sentences 
any succession of events of minor importance. 

55. Siunmary of a Descriptive Passage. — Read this 
description: — 

The companion of the church dignitary was a man past forty, 
thin, strong, tall, and muscular; an athletic figure, in which 
long fatigue and constant exercise seemed to have left none of 
the softer part of the human form, having reduced the whole to 
brawn, bones, and sinews, which had sustained a thousand 
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toils, and were ready to dare a thousand more. • His head was 
covered with a scarlet cap, faced with fur — of that kind which 
the French ^11 mortier^ from its resemblance to the shape of 
an inverted mortar. His coiintenance was therefore fully dis- 
played, and its expression was calculated to impress a degree 
of awe, if not of fear, upon strangers. High features, natvirally 
strong and powerfully expressive, had been burnt almost into 
negro blackness by constant exposure to the tropical sun, and 
might, in their ordinary state, be said to slumber after the 
storm of passion had passed away; but the projection of the 
veins of the forehead, the readiness with which the upper lip 
and its thick black mustaches quivered upon the slightest 
emotion, plainly intimated that the tempest might be again 
and easily awakened. His keen, piercing dark eyes told in 
every glance a history of difficulties subdued, and dangers 
dared, and seemed to challenge opposition to his wishes, for 
the pleasure of sweeping it from his road by a determined 
exertion of courage and of will ; a deep scar on his brow gave 
additional sternness to his countenance, and a sinister ex- 
pression to one of his eyes, which had been slightly injured 
on the same occasion, and of which the vision, though perfect, 
was in a slight and partial degree distorted. 

The upper dress of this personage resembled that of his com- 
panion in shape, being a long monastic mantle ; but the color, 
being scarlet, showed that he did not belong to any of the four 
regular orders of monks. On the right shoulder of the mantle 
there was cut, in white cloth, a cross of a peculiar form. This 
upper robe concealed what at first view seemed rather incon- 
sistent with its form, a shirt, namely, of linked mail, with sleeves 
and gloves of the same, curiously plaited and interwoven, as 
flexible to the body as those which are now wrought in the 
stocking-loom, out of less obdurate materials. The fore-part 
of his thighs, where the folds of his mantle permitted them to 
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be seen, were also covered with linked mail ; the knees and feet 
were defended by splints, or thin plates of steel, ingeniously 
jointed upon each other; and mail hose, reaching from the 
ankle to the knee, effectually protected the legs and completed 
the rider's defensive armor. In his girdle he wore a long and 
double-edged dagger, which was the only offensive weapon 
about his person. — Scott: Ivanhoe. 

It must be evident to you that it was the purpose of 
Scott to picture in this description the outward appearance 
of some man, as well as to give a suggestion of his charac* 
ter. Hence, any good summary of this passage must 
bring out these elements of Scott's purpose as the central 
idea. Here is a simmiary of the passage : — 

(7) His companion was a tall, thin, muscular man of mid- 
dle age. His high, stem features had been burned almost 
black by exposure to the tropical sun. His countenance, and 
in particular his keen piercing black eyes, revealing quick pas- 
sions, high coiu-age, and an imperious will, inspired awe in 
the beholder. He wore a scarlet mortar-shaped cap faced with 
fur. A long, scarlet, monastic mantle, bearing on the right 
shoulder a white cross of peculiar form, covered a suit of 
linked mail, which was reinforced at the knees and feet with 
armor of jointed steel plates. In his girdle he wore a long, 
double-edged dagger. 

56. Elements of the Siunmary of a Descriptive Pas- 
sage. — Careful comparison of this summary with the 
original text will show that the condensation here brought 
about has resulted from doing three things: — 

1, Omitting all ap positional statements — all restate- 
ments of an idea in other words — and aU contrasts. 

2. In entirely omitting or merely hinting at the cames of 
or reasons for things. 
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3. In grouping together, on the one hand, all restUts, 
and, on the other hand, all items respecting personal 
appearance or dress. 

Among the appositional ideas omitted are those about 
the man's athletic figure and that giving the French name 
for his cap. Omitted, as well, is the contrast between 
the color of the monastic mantle and that of the dress of 
the four regular orders of monks. Of causes for his ap- 
pearance — that is, the experiences that molded his 
figure, affected his features, and gave his countenance a 
certain cast — the summary gives but a mere hint in 
the words tropical sun. Details of his appearance, so far 
as these show us what kind of man was the one described, 
have been grouped under the general statements of the 
second sentence of the summary, where, for example, 
»most of the first part of sentence 5 of the original is 
reduced to the general term imperious will. Many de- 
tails of his equipment are epitomized in the single, well- 
understood expression, linked armor. The rest of the 
summary is made up of such details of the original as fit 
in with nothing else in the original, and so must each be 
presented separately in the summary. Of this sort are 
the items about the cap and the dagger. 

The principles brought out in the summary of this 
description apply equally to summaries of descriptions of 
any sort — whether of persons, of places, or of things 
in general. Only by the utmost attention to your task 
of selecting details from the original and of expressing 
them clearly and concisely can you produce a worthy 
result, since, in writing the original description, an author 
has himself to make a most careful selection of a com- 
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paratively few details out of a very large number. This 
fact makes description the most diflScult of all literary 
forms to summarize. In fact some pieces of description 
cannot be summarized at aU, being in themselves mere 
series of hints — rapid sketches, so to speak.* 

Rule XX. In summarizing a piece of description 
(i) read the passage to be summarized with the closest 
attention; (2) determine what was the author's purpose 
in writing this particular description, and keep this pur- 
pose constantiy in mind as your central idea; (3) omit 
all restatements and contrasts; (4) omit entirely or, at 
most, merely hint at all causes for things as they are; 
(5) group together, and express in the best general terms 
to cover them, all details of a like sort; (6) include in 
your summary all such details of apparentiy equal im- 
portance as seem essential to an effective picture of the 
person, the place, or the thing described.' 

^ Here, for example, is a passage of a sort that could not be sum* 
marized : " The arrival of the caravan drew many and various groups into 
the court. There was the Moldavian pilgrim with his sable dress, and 
cap of fur, and heavy masses of bushy hair — the Turk with his various 
and brilliant garments — the Arab superbly stalking under his striped 
blanket that hung like royalty upon his stately form — the jetty Ethiopian 
in his slavish frock — the sleek, smooth-faced scribe with his comely pe- 
lisse, and his silver ink-box stuck in like a dagger at his girdle. And min- 
ted with these were the camels, — some standing — • some kneeling and 
being unladen — some twisting round their long necks and gently stealing 
the straw from out of their own pack-saddles." 

— Alexander William Ringlake: The Desert, 

^To Teachers. — Though the difficulties of adequately summarizing 
descriptive passages are so great as to preclude extensive exercise in this 
form of composition within the time available for instruction in English, 
the treatment of the subject is here taken up for such as wish to develop 
in pupils a better sense of proportion in class-room recitations. 
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57. Summaries of an Ezpositional Passage. — Read 
with close attention what follows : — 

A river is the most human and companionable of all inani- 
mate things. It has a life, a character, a voice of its own, and 
is as full of good fellowship as a sugar-maple is of sap. It can 
talk in various tones, loud or low, and of many subjects, grave 
and gay. Under favorable circumstances it will even make 
a shift to sing, not in a fashion that can be reduced to notes and 
set down in black and white on a sheet of paper, but in a vague, 
refreshing manner, and to a wandering air that goes 
" Over the hills and far away." 

For real company and friendship, there is nothing outside 
of the animal kingdom that is comparable to a river. 

I will admit that a very good case can be made out in favor 
of some other objects of natural afiFection. For example, a 
fair apology has been ofiFered by those ambitious persons who 
have fallen in love with the sea. But, after all, that is a form- 
less and disquieting passion. It lacks solid comfort and 
mutual confidence. The sea is too big for loving, and too 
uncertain. It will not fit into our thoughts. It has no per- 
sonality because it has so many. It is a salt abstraction. You 
' might as well 'think of loving a glittering generality like "the 
American woman." One would be more to the purpose. 

Mountains are more satisfying because they are more in- 
dividual. It is possible to feel a very strong attachment for 
a certain range whose outline has grown familiar to our eyes, 
or a clear peak that has looked down, day after day, upon our 
joys and sorrows, moderating our passions with its calm aspect. 
We come back from our travels, and the sight of such a well- 
known mountain is like meeting an old friend unchanged. But 
it is a one-sided affection. The mountain is voiceless and 
imperturbable; and its very loftiness and serenity sometimes 
makes us the more lonely. 
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• 

Trees seem to come closer to our life. They are often 
rooted in our richest feelings, and our sweetest memories, like 
birds, build nests in their branches. I remember the last 
time that I saw James Russell Lowell (only a few weeks before 
his musical voice was hushed), he walked out with me into the 
quiet garden at Elmwood to say good-by. There was a great 
horse-chestnut tree beside the house, towering above the gable, 
and covered with blossoms from base to summit — a pyramid 
of green supporting a thousand smaller pyramids of white. 
The poet looked up at it with his gray, pain-furrowed face, and 
laid his trembling hand upon the trunk. "I planted the nut," 
said he, "from which this tree grew. And niy father was with 
me and showed me how to plant it." 

Yes, there is a good deal to be said in behalf of tree-worship; 
and when I recline with my friend Tityrus beneath the shade of 
his favorite oak, I consent in his devotion. But when I invite 
him with me to share my orisons, or wander alone to indulge 
the luxury of grateful, unlaborious thought, my feet turn not to 
a tree, but to the bank of a river, for there the musings of soli- 
tude find a friendly accompaniment, and human intercourse 
is purified and sweetened by the flowing, murmuring water. 
It is by a river that I would choose to make love, and to revive 
old friendships, and to play with the children, and to confess 
my faults, and to escape from vain, selfish desires, and to 
cleanse my mind from all the false and foolish things that mar 
the joy and peace of living. Like David's hart, I pant for the 
water-brooks, and would follow the advice of Seneca, who says, 
"Where a spring rises, or a river flows, there should we build 
altars, and offer sacrifices." — Henry van Dyke : Little Rivers. 

Here is a summary of this passage : — 

(8) Because of its many characteristics a river is the most 
human and companionable of all inanimate things. Much, 
to be sure, may be said for other objects of natural affection. 
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Though the sea appeals to the ambitious, it is disquieting and 
a mere salt abstraction. Mountains, while more satisfying 
because more individual, afford but a one-sided affection. 
Trees come closer to our life because often rooted in our 
richest feelings. But the strongest appeal of all is made by 
the river, for by its bank the musings of solitude find a friendly 
accompaniment and human intercourse is purified and sweet- 
ened by the flowing, murmuring water. 

Here is a still shorter summary : — 

(9) A river is the most human and companionable of all 
inanimate things. The sea makes a strong appeal; mountains 
are even more satisfying, and trees come still closer to our life 
than either of them ; but for real company and friendship there 
is nothing outside of the animal kingdom that is comparable to 
a river. 

58. Elements of the Summary of an Ezpositional 
Passage. — From 8 and 9 above you can get an idea of 
how to condense an expositional passage. Here, as in 
the summaries of The Adventure 0} the Mason, the con- 
densation is brought about by omitting subordinate ideas. 
In 8 there are omitted all the details about the river, 
the sea, mountains, and trees. In 9 still further con- 
densation is effected by omitting the reasons why, 
although other natural objects attract us, they nevertheless 
attract us less strongly than do rivers. 

Such, in general, is the method you must employ in 
summarizing expositional passages of any sort. Sup- 
pose, for example, you were called upon to give a very 
brief statement of the contents of an article describing 
some newly invented machine. What would even the 
shortest summary necessarily contain? Should you not 
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need to give the name of the invention, the use to which 
it was to be put, and perhaps its general appearance ? 
A somewhat longer summary might tell why the machine 
was so appropriately named, how it was put to use, and 
what it could accomplish as compared with what was 
formerly possible. A still longer summary would owe its 
larger size principally to details of the parts of the machine, 
of the way in which they worked together, of illustrations 
of the various uses to which the invention might be put. 

In other words, the reasons why things are or why they 
act as they do, are more important than statements of the 
differences between them and other things ; at the same 
time these latter are more important than examples, 
illustrations, and the like. 

The scale of importance in general explanations is 
about as follows: — 

1. The thing talked about: — 

a. The superlative attractiveness of a river. "A river is 
the most " 

X, "The steam turbine is a new form of engine for the 
development of power from steam." 

2. The reason why this thing is true, or why it acts as it does : — 

b. The river is more attractive because it has advantages 
not possessed by other objects of natural afiFection. 

y. Power is produced by the impinging of jets of steam 
against flanges placed on the circumference of a shaft, 
thus Causing the shaft to revolve. 

3. The way in which this differs from other things or other 

ways of doing things. 

c. Though the sea, mountains, trees, have such and such 
forms of attraction, the river has yet others of a superior 
kind. 
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z. Whereas in the ordinary reciprocating engine, lateral 

motion is converted by the piston and an eccentric into 

rotary motion, in the turbine, on the other hand, the 

rotary motion is produced directly in the shaft, and 

hence is the more economical means of producing power. 

(This satisfies your reader's natural curiosity as to why the 

machine was invented!) 

4. Details in the way of example^ illustration, anecdote, enp- 

bellishing quotations, and the like. 

The relative importance of each of these is about in 

the order given above: i.e. quotations, introduced for 

mere beauty, can be most readily dispensed with, then 

whole anecdotes, or at any rate all but the substance 

of them, and, lastly, examples and illustrations. This 

fact your own re-reading of the Little Rivers selection 

will impress upon you. As far as concerns the steam 

turbine, you can readily understand how a somewhat 

long summary, containing more details, would help your 

reader to build up a surer mental picture of the nature, 

operation, and uses of the machine, and how a still 

longer summary might present in brief the opinions 

about the engine expressed by eminent mechanical 

experts. 

Rule XXI. In summarizing general explanations 
(i) grasp the central idea; (2) select only such material as 
is needed to bring out this central idea; (3) bring out the 
central idea within the compass prescribed, omitting the 
following, here given in the order of importance from 
the less to the greater: embellishing quotations, anecdotes, 
examples and illustrations, contrasts, reasons for the truth 
of a statement or for the manner in which something acts. 
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59. Permissible Shift in the Order of Topics of the 
Original Text. — As further exemplification of the method 
of summarizing, read carefully the following: — 

The first and most obvious reflections which arise in a man 
who changes the city for the country, are upon the different 
manners of the people whom he meets with in those two dif- 
ferent scenes of life. By manners I do not mean morals, but 
behavior and good breeding, as they show themselves in the 
town and in the country. 

And here, in the first place, I must observe a very great 
revolution that has happened in this article of good breeding. 
Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and submissions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies that accompany 
them, were first of all brought up among the politer part of 
mankind, who lived in courts. and cities, and distinguished 
themselves from the rustic part of the species (who on all 
occasions acted bluntly and naturally) by such a mutual com- 
plaisance and intercourse of civilities. These forms of con- 
versation by degrees multiplied and grew troublesome ; the 
modish world foimd too great a constraint in them, and have 
therefore thrown most of them aside. Conversation . . . 
was so encumbered with show and ceremony that it stood in 
need of a reformation^ to retrench its superfluities, and restore 
it to its natural good sense and beauty. At present, there- 
fore, an unconstrained carriage and a certain openness of 
behavior are the height of good breeding. The fashionable 
world is grown free and easy ; our manners sit more loose 
upon us. Nothing is so modish as an agreeable negligence. 
In a word, good breeding shows itself most where, to an 
ordinary eye, it appears the least. 

If after this we look on the people of mode in the country, 
we find in them the manners of the last age. They have no 
sooner fetched themselves up to the fashion of the polite worlc' 
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but the town has dropped them, and are nearer to the first 
state of nature than to those refinements which formerly reigned 
in the court and still prevail in the country. One may now 
know a man that never conversed in the world by his excess of 
good breeding. A polite country squire shall make you as 
many bows in half an hour as would serve a courtier for a week. 
There is infinitely more to do about place and precedency in a 
meeting of justices' wives than in an assembly of duchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a man of my 
temper, who generally take the chair that is next me, and walk 
first or last, in the front or in the rear, as chance directs. I 
have known my friend Sir Roger's dinner almost cold before 
the company could adjust the ceremonial, and be prevailed 
upon to sit down ; and have heartily pitied my old friend, 
when I have seen him forced to pick and cull his guests, as 
they sat at the several parts of his table, that he might drink 
their healths according to their respective ranks and qualities. 
Honest Will Wimble, who I should have thought had been 
altogether uninfected with ceremony, gives me abundance of 
trouble in this particular. Though he has been fishing all the 
morning, he will not help himself at dinner till I am served. 
When we are going out of the hall, he runs behind me ; and 
last night, as we were walking in the fields, stopped short at a 
stile till I came up to it, and upon my rilaking signs to him to 
get over, told me, with a serious smile, that, sure, I believed 
they had no manners in the country. 

There has happened another revolution in the point of good 
breeding, which relates to the conversation among men of mode, 
and which I cannot but look upon as very extraordinary. It 
was certainly one of the first distinctions of a well-bred man to 
express everything that had the most remote appearance of being 
obscene in modest terms and distant phrases, whilst the clown, 
who had no such delicacy of conception and expression, clothed 
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his ideas in those plain, homely terms that are the most obvious 
and natural. This kind of good manners was perhaps carried 
to an excess, so as to make conversation too stiflf, formal, and 
precise; for which reason (as hypocrisy in one age is generally 
succeeded by atheism in another) conversation is in a great 
measure relapsed into the first extreme ; so that at present 
several of our men of the town, and particularly those who 
have been polished in France, make use of the most coarse, 
uncivilized words in our language, and utter themselves often 
in such a manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good breeding which reigns among 
the coxcombs of the town has not yet made its way into the 
country ; and as it is impossible for such an irrational way of 
conversation to last long among a people that make any pro- 
fession of religion, or show of modesty, if the country gende- 
men get into it they will certainly be left in the lurch. Their 
good breeding will come too late to them, and they will be 
thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy themselves 
talking together like men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good breeding which I have hitherto 
insisted upon regard behavior and conversation, there is a 
third which turns upon dress. In this, too, the country are very 
much behindhand. The rural beaux are not yet got out of 
the fashion that took place at the time of the Revolution, but 
ride about the country in red coats and laced hats, while the 
women in many parts are still trying to outvie one another 
in the height of their head-dresses. 

But a friend of mine, who is now upon the western circuit, 
having promised to give me an account of the several modes 
and fashions that prevail in the different parts of the nation 
through which he passes, I shall defer the enlarging upon this 
last topic till I have received a letter from him, which I expect 
every post. — The Spectator, No. 119. 
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Here is a summary of the foregoing : -^ 

(10) Among men of mode, good breeding shows itself the 
most where, to an ordinary eye, it appears the least. The man- 
ners of the country, on the other hand, are those of the last age, 
— characterized by excessive formality and hence annoying to 
those in the mode. This tendency of the country to imitate 
a way of doing things formerly practiced by city folk can but 
prove unfortunate in the matter of conversation. The old 
formalities of speech once used by men of fashion have lately 
given way to a looseness that the sentiments of the nation will 
not long tolerate. When country gentlemen later adopt this 
discarded fashion of speaking, they will seem like the veriest 
boors. In the matter of dress as well, both men and women 
of the country consider themselves to be in fashion when 
wearing clothes.of a pattern long ago discarded by those dwell- 
ing in cities. 

Here is still a briefer summary: — 

(11) In manners and in dress the people of the country show 
a tendency to uphold the fashions of men of -mode of a previous 
era. As a result, country folk are often amusing and at times 
annoying. They would become mere boors, should they follow 
this tendency to the extent of adopting the looseness of speech 
at present in fashion, but destined to pass away by reason of 
the natural piety of the country. 

Summaries lo and ii were constructed in accordance 
with the principles laid down in Rule XXL Notice, how- 
ever, a new feature of condensation not shown in pre- 
vious summaries. In ii the order of topics as presented 
in the original text and in summary lois slightly changed. 
In these latter the order of development is difference in 
manners, in conversation, in dress; in ii the order is 
manners, dress, conversation. Why was this shift of 
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topics made ? It was to preserve in the shorter s\un- 
mary the comparative importance of the topics of the 
original text. The space devoted by the Spectator to the 
subject of conversation as compared with that allotted to 
the matter of dress indicates that he intended the item 
on conversation to be more important than that on dress. 
In the longer summary, 10, it was possible to give a hint 
of this comparatively greater importance without any de- 
parture from the order of the original. In the narrow 
compass of summary 11, it was necessary to adopt some 
special means of making the conversation item prominent. 
If placed last, the item on dress would have had to oc- 
cupy almost as much space as that on conversation. 
This would have necessitated giving to the ideas about 
conversation less space than was really required. More- 
over, dress would have occupied the most emphatic place 
in a short paragraph, — the end. Consequently, since in 
the original text much of what is said about manners ap- 
plies equally to what is said about dress, and, therefore, 
since these two items seem to be of about equal impor- 
tance, in sunmiary 11 they are grouped in the first 
sentence. The amusing of the following sentence appUes 
both to manners and dress. This leaves the emphatic 
place in the paragraph — the end — for the most em- 
phatic idea, conversation, and makes the paragraph read 
better because it moves from the short, simple sentences 
to a longer complex sentence. 

Rule XXII. In constructing a brief summary, when 
strict adherence to the order of the original text would 
result in a faulty impression of the comparatiye impor- 
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tance of the items of the text, such changes may be made 
in the order of items of the original as shall throw the em- 
phasis in the summary on the proper subject-matter and 
result in more euphonious wording. 

60. Summary of an Argumentative Passage. — Read 
the following: — 

"What's the use of making us waste a period a week in 
elocution?" "I am glad that my boy has his regular drill in 
talking on his feet." Here are two widely dissimilar state- 
ments, one by a pupil, the other by a parent. They re- 
flect pretty well the way in which this matter of elocution is 
regarded by diflFerent people. Yet there should be little doubt 
in the mind of any thinking person relative to this matter. 
What is the reward for any pupil that faithfully does his part 
in the class in elocution? By drill in the proper use of the 
voice and of "action," he develops power in the correct ex- 
pression of thought. From the confidence in himself which 
he gradually acquires, and from the experience he gains in 
selecting such material as will hold the attention of his com- 
rades, he develops power for future public speaking. Then, 
too, the superior equipment in speaking shown by a pupil so 
trained, when in competition with those of many other 
schools, or, when at college, in contrast with those coming 
from many other institutions, goes far to raise the standard 
of the school in public estimation. Are all these things worth 
while or not ? — From a speech made before a debating society. 

Here is a summary of the paragraph: — 
(12) There is great difference of opinion as to whether the 
weekly period here devoted to elocution should be compulsory 
or not. It should be compulsory. It benefits the individual 
pupil by developing his general power of correct expression of 
thought and by equipping him for- future public speaking. 
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It benefits the school in that its graduates show an equipment 
in speaking superior to that of the graduates of such institu- 
tions as do not afford this type of training. 

Here is a still briefer summary: — 

(13) Because of the benefit accruing both to the individual 
pupil and to the school, the weekly drill in elocution should be 
compulsory. 

61. Elements of the Summary of an Argumentatiye 
Passage. — Summaries 12 and 13 give us a pretty clear 
idea of how to condense an argument. The central idea 
of an argument is proof of the truth of a statement. This 
proof most often takes the form of proofs; that is, separjite 
items of proof. Moreover, each of these separate items 
of proof may itself call for proof and so on down to the 
point where we reach certain sorts of facts that nearly 
any one will acknowledge to be true without calling for 
further proof. Over and above the central idea of an 
argutnent there may be much that explains the circum- 
stances that give rise, to it or that presents ideas outside 
the domain of direct proof. 

This being the case, it is easy to see how 12 and 13 
were made. In each appears the central idea of the origi- 
nal. This central idea is. Weekly drill in elocution should 
he compulsory. In 13 are given only the two main reasons 
in support of this statement : the benefit to the pupil, 
the benefit to the school. In 12 are presented the two 
reasons why drill in elocution benefits the pupil. It also 
contains in the first sentence a condensed statement of the 
first four sentences of the original paragraph — the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to the discussion. What is 
more, the original paragraph from which these summaries 
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are made is itself an epitome of a much longer article. 
This latter presented detailed proof of the statements 
about the drill afiForded in the proper use of the voice 
and in " action " (gesture and expression), about the 
way in whidf the pupil gains confidence, and about the 
experience to be gained in the selection of such material 
as enables him to hold an audience. Besides these 
detailed general proofs, a number of examples were cited, 
anecdotes were given to illustrate certain phases of 
the argument, and the whole was preceded by a rather 
elaborate explanation of the circmnstances that led to 
the discussion. 

Rule XXIII. In the briefest summary of an argu- 
ment, (i) state the attitude of the passage summarized 
toward the topic xmder discussion — whether in favor of 
it or opposed to it; (2) give the main items of proof. In 
a longer summary present in brief (3) the grounds of the 
argument (i.e. how there came to be any difference of 
opinion on the matter discussed) and (4) the more im- 
portant sub-proofs of the main items of proof. In a still 
longer summary (5) elaborate (present in greater detail) 
the grounds of the argiunent and (6) give in carefully 
compacted wording all but the most detailed proof. 

62. General Principles of the Summary. — From the 
study of these methods of summarizing material of dif- 
ferent types, we can frame a few general principles for 
our guidance : — 

I. Central Idea of the Original Text. — Each sumniary 
has paid due regard to the demands of tmity — each has 
aimed to present the whole central idea of the original text. 
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The several summaries tell us of the usefulness of the 
camel ; the proper bringing up of children ; the good for- 
tune of a mason ; the personal appearance of a knight ; 
the superlative charm of a river ; the contrast between the 
good breeding of city folk and that of coimtry folk; the 
reason why elocution should be compulsory.* 

2. Proportions of the Original : Items Enough, and in 
the Best Order ; Items not too Many. — Each summary 
has paid due regard to the demands of structure, — in 
each the comparative importance of the several parts of 
the original text has been indicated by giving, in the 
best order, all of the needed items and by omitting all 
such as are not needed: each summary is proportionate. 

In even the smallest summary we are given at least a 
hint of what a longer statement might contain. For 
example, in sunmiary 6 (page 120) we find in the mason's 
poverty and in his later acquisition of wealth the seeds 
of a tale of eternal interest, that is, the discovery of hid- 
den treasures and the relief of poverty. Summary 5 
(page 120) of the same story gives us further hints of in- 
teresting details in the original text: Granada suggests 
a region of romance ; the death of the priest establishes 
the honesty of the mason. The piety of the mason, 
shown in summary 4 (page 1 19) further enlists our sym- 
pathy, and the knowledge that the tumble-down house 
is haunted lays open delightful possibilities in the way 
of the solution of a mystery. What is true of these 
siunmaries of a narrative applies equally to those of 

^ For illustrative faults in this connection, see page 166, Exercise XXI, 
Group I. 
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descriptive, of expositional, or of argumentative passages. 
The bare statements of the briefest summary suggest 
details, such as examples, illustrations, contrasts, reasons, 
and the like- On the other hand, wherever a principal 
statement, a, in the original text has been followed by 
several details (x, y, s), — all of about equal importance, 
— the amission of any one of these details has involved 
the omission of all the others. If x had been included 
in the summary, it would have seemed of more importance 
than y or «. Moreover, the presence of x between a and 
some other important idea, 6, might have resulted in filling 
space later needed for other large ideas, c, rf, e.^ 

Moreover, no fake impression of the original text is 
conveyed through bungling in the arrangement of material ; 
the order of items has been changed from that of the 
original only to preserve the comparative emphasis of the 
original text (e.g. summary ii, page 134). Otherwise^ it 
has never been done-* 

3. Natural Sequence of Ideas. — The ideas of each 
summary are coherent: they follow one another in a 
natural manner. 

Not only is the kind of material selected for the sum- 
maries such as rightly presents the central idea of each 
original text (Principle i) and the size (proportions) of the 
several parts of each summary such as makes prominent 
what is most emphasized in that text (Principle 2), but 
the transition from one part of a sentence to another and 

' For faults of emphasis and proportion, puzzling or ludicrous wording, 
see page 167, Exerdse XXI, Group II» Nos. 6, 7, 8, q. 

' For unwarranted departure from the order of the original text, see 
page 1 76* Exercise XXI, Group IV, Nos, 52, 53, 54, 55. 
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from sentence to sentence is natural, both because of the 
proper choice of details and also because of suitable word- 
ing. One who has never read the original text can get 
a connected idea of the contents of that text.^ 

4. Strict Adherence to the Details of the Original 
Text. — The separate ideas expressed are true to the 
original text. 

There arc {a) no items totally unlike anything in the 
original text, (6) no misinterpretations, {c) no statements 
misleading because of insuflScient care in the wording.' 

63. Summary vs. Table of Contents. — Though the 
illustrations, ndes, and principles laid down in the pre- 
ceding pages should be your main guides in constructing 
good summaries, a few cautions may help you to avoid 
blimdering at the outset. 

You must distinguish between a summary and a 
statement of contents. Summaries i to 13 of the pre- 
ceding pages are true summaries. At times, however, 
instead of presenting in condensed form the contents of 
an original, a pupil makes a mere series of statements 
that reads like a catalogue or a table of contents. An 
exercise of this kind based upon the passage from LitUe 
Rivers would read somewhat as follows : — 

The author begins by telling of the superior charms of a 
river. He then speaks of the appeal made to our aflFections 
by the sea. Next he tells of the attractiveness of mountains. 

* For typical examples of incoherence, see page 171, Exercise XXI, 
Group III. 

'For tjrpical blunders of this sort, see pages 172 to 178, Exerdse XXI, 
Groups IV and V. 
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After this he shows how trees come still closer to our life. He 
ends by repeating in substance what he says in the beginning 
about rivers. 

This table-of-contents method is unnecessary in pre- 
senting the substance of the Little Rivers passage, and 
should always be avoided where possible. There are 
times, however, when no other means are available for 
a display in brief of the contents of some sorts ot texts. 
This is the case in the description of a book like Macaulay's 
Lays oj Ancient Rome^ Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales ^ 
or any other volume made up of dissimilar units. The 
same is true of any story, essay, or other form of discourse, 
the characteristic features of which are scenery, humor, 
mystery, local color, or what not, rather than the develop- 
ment of some single close-knit idea capable of succinct 
expression. Where such is the problem presented, you 
will have to combine the true summary with that of 
the table-of-contents type, giving as a true summary the 
thread of events or chain of thought used as a means of 
conve)dng to the reader the dominant characteristics, and 
referring to the characteristics themselves by the table-of- 
contents method. Under any circumstances you should 
endeavor to avoid a needless, irritating repetition of such 
expressions as " The author says," " Next he goes on to 
say,'' " Then he tells us." Often this kind of wording 
seems to have been employed by the young writer merely 
to fill up space. 

64. Summary vs. Opinion. — A summary is a statement 
in condensed form of the contents of a longer or shorter 
bit of writing. Your opinion of that original, whether 
expressed or implied, is not asked for, and hence must, 
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under no circumstances, be given. At times there will 
intrude into summaries little asides, such as, " After a 
worthless argument on the subject of his rights " — 
where the author of the original did not intend the writer 
of the summary to regard this argument as worthless. 
The expression of opinion constitutes a separate type 
of exercise.^ 

65. Subterfuges in Summaries. — Pupils are asked to 
simimarize in order to afiFord them valuable practice in 
getting at what is most essential in a given text and in 
rejecting what is comparatively unessential. Hence, the 
adoption of an unusually small handwriting, in order to 
present within the prescribed compass of the summary an 
unusually large amount, is a mere subterfuge. So, too, 
must be classed reliance upon ability to write with a 
speed beyond that of most other pupils, so that more may 
be written within a prescribed time {e.g, an examination 
period) than can be accomplished by the average writer. 
A so-called summary thus made is often a mere hodge- 
podge or mutilated transcript of the original text. 

66. Determination of Proportions. — In determining the 
comparative amount of space that should be given to the 
summary of the several parts of an original, you must not 
be guided solely by the proportions of that original. To 
be more specific, suppose you have a five-pdige story to 
reduce to a one-pa.ge summary. It is by no means safe 
to assume that for each page of the original there should 
be one fifth of a page of summary. The reason is plain. 
Much of a story may consist of mere introduction, of a 
description of the scenes in which events are to take 

* See Chapter VII. 
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place, of glimpses at the times in which the tale occurs. 
These, while occupying considerable space, have no close 
relation to the main thread of the narrative. Now a 
great deal of such material is likely to appear at the open- 
ing of a story, whereas the items of most importance in 
the development of the main plot bid fair to occur in 
largest number toward the end. Hence, for a good sum- 
mary you may need to give to one of the later pages of 
the five pages of the original much more, than one fifth of 
a page of the summary, and, on the other hand, much less 
than one fifth of a page of the summary to some one of 
the earlier pages of the original. These facts about the 
proportions of your summary are true of other forms of 
discourse no less than of stories. They apply with pe- 
culiar force to the summaries of many arguments, which 
frequently contain much that has but slight connection 
with the central chain of reasoning.* 

67. Choice of Wording. — In writing summaries do not 
hesitate to adopt the exact wording of the original text 
wherever this wording best suits your purpose. You will 
notice that this has been done in summaries i to 13 
of the preceding pages. Whether or not you acknowl- 
edge your indebtedness to the original by means of quota- 
tion marks is immaterial: both methods are in common 
use. It is of still more importance that your sentence 
structure be such as shall bring out the full importance 
of the larger ideas of the original. This means one of 
two things: you must either reserve an entire sentence 



* Summaries 4, S> 6; 75 8, 9; 9-10, 12-13 (especially the two latter 
groups), afford illustrations of the principles stated in this paragrapK 
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for each of these ideas or you must keep for each at least 
the principal place in the sentence. In contrast with this 
plain demand of style, it is not uncommon to find sum- 
maries in which many of the most important items of the 
original are expressed as lags of less important ideas, — as 
phrases or as dependent clauses, so worded as to make the 
ideas there expressed seem like mere afterthoughts.* 

68. Differences in Summaries. — You may later be 
called upon to criticise the summaries made by your 
fellow-pupils. At such times you must bear in mind that 
because a summary of some text is markedly unlike one 
of the same text made by yourself and rated as satisfac- 
tory by your instructor, this does not necessarily mean 
that the summary criticised is faulty. Even in the gen- 
eral plan, all summaries need not be alike. Some texts 
are of a nature to lend themselves to summaries of dif- 
ferent sorts, each depending on the way in which the 
text is regarded. If, for example, you are thinking only 
of the events that take place in Ivanhoe, you will write 
one sort of summary; if, however, you have been more 
strongly impressed by its historic personages and by the 
picture of the general state of civilization of early days 
in England, your summary will be very unlike the other. 
So, too, in the case of the Spectator papers, one sort of 
summary may lay stress simply upon the deeds and say- 
ings of the principal characters appearing in some num- 
ber; another may emphasize merely the criticisms pre- 
sented in the paper summarized. On page 134, you will 
notice that the summaries of the De Coverley paper 
there given have emphasized the critical aspect of the paper, 

* Examples of this sort of blunder are given in Exercise XXI, Group V. 
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disregarding almost entirely Sir Roger and other characters. 
Even where the point of view adopted by different people 
is the same, it is, of course, perfectly natural that with 
respect to the relative importance of some point in the 
matter to be condensed one of these persons may receive 
an impression differing much from that received by 
another person, and will consequently write a summary 
widely different from that of the others. This is no less 
to be expected of one's impressions received through print 
than of one's impressions of Ufe itself : no two people see 
exactly alike, or are otherwise impressed in the same way 
by the same things. 

Exercise XVn 

Short passages of various types, suitable for practice 
in summarizing : — 

I. For now began to unroll the most awful series of calami- 
ties, and the most extensive, which is anywhere recorded to 
have visited the sons and daughters of men. It is possible that 
the sudden inroads of destroying nations, such as the Huns, or 
the Avars, or the Mongol Tartars, may have inflicted misery 
as extensive ; but there'the misery and the desolation would be 
sudden, like the flight of volleying lightning. Those who were 
spared at first would generally be spared to the end ; those who 
perished at all would perish at once. It is possible that the 
French retreat from Moscow may have made some nearer 
approach to this calamity in duration, though still a feeble and 
miniature approach; for the French sufferings did not com- 
mence in good earnest until about one month from the time of 
leaving Moscow; and though it is true that afterward the vials 
of wrath were emptied upon the devoted army for six or seven 
weeks in succession, yet what is that to this Kalmuck tragedy. 
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which lasted for more than as many months? But the main 
feature of horror by which the Tartar march was distinguished 
from the French lies in the accompaniment of women and 
children. There were both, it is true, with the French army, 
but not so many as to bear any marked proportion to the total 
numbers concerned. The French, in short, were merely an 
army — a host of professional destroyers, whose regular trade 
was bloodshed, and whose regular element was danger and 
suflFering. But the Tartars were a nation carrying along with 
them more than two hundred and fifty thousand women and 
children, utterly unequal, for the most part, to any contest 
with the calamities before them. The ChOdren of Israel were 
in the same circiunstances as to the accompaniment of their 
families ; but they were released from the pursuit of their 
enemies in a very early stage of their flight ; and their subse- 
quent residence in the Desert was not a march, but a con- 
tinued halt, and under a continued interposition of Heaven 
for their comfortable support. Earthquakes, again, however 
comprehensive in their ravages, are shocks of a moment's 
duration. A much nearer approach made to the wide range 
and the long duration of the Kalmuck tragedy may have been 
in a pestilence such as that which visited Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, or London in the reign of Charles II. There 
also the martyrs were counted by myriads, and the period of 
the desolation was counted by months. But, after all, the 
total amount of destruction was on a smaller scale; and there 
was this feature of alleviation to the conscious pressure of the 
calamity — that the misery was withdrawn from public notice 
into private chambers and hospitals. The siege of Jerusalem 
by Vespasian and his son, taken in its entire circumstances, 
comes nearest of all — for breadth and depth of suffering, for 
duration, for the exasperation of the suffering from without 
by internal feuds, and, finally, for that last most appalling 
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expression of the fumace-heat of the anguish in its power to 
extinguish the natural affections of maternal love. But, after 
all, each case had circumstances of romantic misery peculiar 
to itself — circumstances without precedent, and (wherever 
human nature is ennobled by Christianity), it may be con- 
fidently hoped never to be repeated. 

— De Quincey : Revolt of the Tartars, 

2. Are you all satisfied? Then wipe your mouths, my 
good friends ; and, while my spout has a moment's leisure, I 
will delight the town with a few historical reminiscences. In 
far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable boughs, 
a spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, in the very spot 
where you now behold me, on the sunny pavement. The 
water was as bright and clear, and deemed as precious, as 
liquid diamonds. The Indian sagamores drank of it from 
time immemorial, till the fatal deluge of the fire water burst 
upon the red men, and swept their whole race away from the 
cold fountains. Endicott and his followers came next, and 
often knelt down to drink, dipping their long beards in the 
spring. The richest goblet, then, was of birch bark. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, after a journey afoot from Boston, drank 
here, out of the hollow of his hand. The elder Higginson here 
wet his palm, and laid it on the brow of the first town-bom 
child. For many years it was the watering-place, and, as it 
were, the washbowl of the vicinity — whither all decent folks 
resorted, to purify their visages and gaze at them afterwards — 
at least the pretty maidens did — in the mirror which it made. 
On Sabbath days, whenever a babe was to be baptized, the sex- 
ton filled his basin here, and placed it on the communion table 
of the humble meeting-house, which partly covered the site of 
yonder stately brick one. Thus, one generation after another 
was consecrated to Heaven by its waters, and cast their waxing 
and waning shadows into its glassy bosom, and vanished from 
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the earth, as if mortal life were but a flitting image in a fountain. 
Finally, the fountain vanished also. Cellars were dug on all 
sides, and cartloads of gravel flung upon its source, whence 
oozed a turbid stream, forming a mud puddle, at the comer of 
two streets. In the hot months, when its refreshment was 
most needed, the dust flew in clouds over the forgotten birth- 
place of the waters, now their grave. But, in the course of 
time, a Town Pump was sunk into the source of the ancient 
spring; and when the first decayed, another took its place — 
and then another, and still another — till here stand I, gentle- 
men and ladies, to serve you with my iron goblet. Drink, 
and be refreshed! The water is as pure and cold as that 
which slaked the thirst of the red sagamore beneath the aged 
boughs, though now the gem of the wilderness is treasured 
under these hot stones, where no shadow falls but from the 
brick buildings. And be it the moral of my story, that, as 
this wasted and long-lost fountain is now known and prized 
again, so shall the virtues of cold water, too little valued since 
your fathers' days, be recognized by all. 

— Hawthorne : Twice-Told Tales, 

3. Their numbers amounted to ten men, of whom the two 
who rode foremost seemed to be persons of considerable im- 
portance, and the others their attendants. It was not diflicult 
to ascertain the condition and character of one of these per- 
sonages. He was obviously an ecclesiastic of high rank; his 
dress was that of a Cistercian Monk, but composed of materials 
much finer than those which the rule of that order admitted. 
His mantle and hood were of the best Flanders cloth, and fell 
in ample, and not ungraceful folds, around a handsome, 
though somewhat corpulent person. His countenance bore as 
little the marks of self-denial as his habit indicated contempt 
of worldly splendor. His features might have been called 
good, had there not lurked under the pent-house of his eye that 
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sly epicurean twinkle which indicates the cautious voluptuary. 
In other respects, his profession and situation had taught him 
a ready command over his countenance, which he could con- 
tract at pleasure into solemnity, although its natural expression 
was that of good-hmnored social indulgence. In defiance of 
conventual rules, and the edicts of popes and councils, the 
sleeves of this dignitary were lined and turned up with rich 
furs, his mantle secured at the throat with a golden clasp, and 
the whole dress proper to his order as much refined upon and 
ornamented, as that of a quaker beauty of the present day, 
who, while she. retains the garb and costume of her sect, con- 
tinues to give to its simplicity, by the choice of materials and 
the mode of disposing them, a certain air of coquettish attrac- 
tion, savoring but too much of the vanities of the world. 

This worthy churchman rode upon a well-fed ambling mule, 
whose furniture was highly decorated, and whose bridle, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, was ornamented with silver bells. 
In his seat he had nothing of the awkwardness of the convent, 
but displayed the easy and habitual grace of a well-trained 
horseman. Indeed, it seemed that so humble a conveyance as 
a mule, in however good case, and however well broken to a 
pleasant and accommodating amble, was only used by the 
gallant monk for traveling on the road. A lay brothef, one 
of those who followed in the train, had, for his use on other 
occasions, one of the most handsome Spanish jennets ever bred 
at Andalusia, which merchants used at that time to import, 
with great trouble and risk, for the use of persons of wealth and 
distinction. The saddle and housings of this superb palfrey 
were covered by a long foot-cloth, which reached nearly to the 
ground, and on which were richly embroidered miters, crosses, 
and other ecclesiastical emblems. Another lay brother led a 
sumpter-mule, loaded probably with his superior's baggage; 
and two monks of his own order, of inferior station, rode 
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together in the rear, laughmg and conversing with each other, 
without taking much notice of the other members of the 
cavalcade. — Sir Walter Scott: Ivanhoe. 

4. The Spider's Web. — " How many yards of thread can a 
spider spin ? " asked a young man, who takes much interest in 
insect life. "There is an interesting question for you when 
you have nothing else to think about. You would be sur- 
prised to know, I dare say. I do not know whether any of the 
insect experts have ever made experiments with a view of de- 
termining how many yards of thread a spider can spin, but if 
they have not they have, in my judgment, overlooked an inter- 
esting point in the spider's life. I caught one of the smaller 
kind in my room the other day, and for full three-quarters of 
an hour I tried to exhaust the supply of web the little fellow 
had about him, but to no avail. I made all kinds of efforts to 
force the spider to spin himself out of thread. The chief 
method was to get the insect to crawl upon some object, like 
my hat, for instance, and then shake him off, forcing him to 
swing by his web. By jerking the thread which I took on my 
hand, I was able to force the spider to spin and unroll his web 
until he would get tired and fall to the floor. Then I would 
pick him up again and go through the same process. I kept 
this up for at least three quarters of an hour, and the insect 
seemed to have some web left when I concluded to give the 
task up for the time. How many yards of thread I forced the 
spider to unroll I do not know, but I can assure you that it 
was not a small quantity. If stretched out I suppose it would 
have been long enough to reach several city blocks. Of 
course, the threads were of a very fine and fragile sort." 

— New Orleans Times-DemocraL 

5. Advice to the Still Hunter regarding Stalking and Firing. 
— In still hunting stop very often and look with the greatest 
care in every direction up and across the wind, and rememb 
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to look low. Most persons do not look over the ground enough ; 
they expect to see in plain sight some noble stag, with head 
erect and every sense on the alert — very much as he is pic- 
tured in the 9ld sporting prints. 

What one generally does see — if he sees anything at all 
before it is too late — is the tip of a horn or the quick toss of 
a tail or a dark, shapeless mass apparently without beginning 
or end. You are just as apt to see the animal lying down as 
standing up, provided you have made a good stalk. A white- 
tail stands about as high as a small Shetland pony; a caribou 
is not very much taller, and the height for a moose may appear 
much less than it really is because he is standing in a hollow, 
on soft ground, or because he is largely hidden by bushes. 

Look, also, for peculiar spots of color — look long in the 
dark places and try not to mistake for foliage the rump, neck, 
or side of your game. Look, also, of course, for movement; 
the small tree trunk behind that big log suddenly disappears 
and another one takes its place — this may mean that the buck 
has become suspicious, and is stamping at you, lifting first one 
foreleg and then the other, and bringing each down as quietly 
and smartly as he can. 

When you do come up with the animal you should prepare 
to shoot at once, but do not actually fire until you are ready. 
If you have approached well he will not know of your presence 
and you can take your time. Get as close as you can, look him 
over thoroughly to be sure you want him, and fire for the 
shoulder, or for the neck if you are sure of yourself. 

A good deal of buck fever or nervousness is caused by the 
fact that you think he sees you or is about to start; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, your seeing him at all probably shows 
that you have him at a disadvantage — and he doesn't 
know it. 

Take all the time you can — watch his ears; he will begin 
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to use them the instant he hears any sound or gets a telltale 
puff of air; then let him have it. — Outing, 

6. The Indian differs widely from the European in his 
notion of military virtue. In his view, artifice is wisdom ; and 
he honors the skill that can circumvent, no less than the valor 
that can subdue, an adversary. The object of war, he argues, 
is to destroy the enemy. To accomplish this end, all means 
are honorable; and it is folly, not bravery, to incur a needless 
risk. Had Pontiac ordered his followers to storm the pali- 
sades of Detroit, not one of them would have obeyed him. 
They might, indeed, after their strange superstition, have 
reverenced him as a madman; but, from that hour, his fame 
as a war-chief would have sunk forever. 

— Parkman: Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

7. The glaring faults of Pontiac'3 character have already 
appeared too clearly. He was artful and treacherous, bold, 
fierce, ambitious, and revengeful; yet the following anecdotes 
will evince that noble and generous thought was no stranger 
to the savage hero of this dark forest tragedy. Some time 
after the period of which we have been speaking, Rogers came 
up to Detroit, with a detachment of troops, and, on landing, 
sent a bottle of brandy, by a friendly Indian, as a present to 
Pontiac. . The Indians had always been suspicious that the 
English meant to poison them. Those around the chief 
endeavored to persuade him that the brandy was drugged. 
Pontiac listened to what they said, and, as soon as they had 
concluded, poiured out a cup of the liquor, and immediately 
drank it, saying that the man whose life he had saved had no 
power to kill him. He referred to his having prevented the 
Indians from attacking Rogers and his party when on their 
way to demand the surrender of Detroit. The story may serve 
as a coimterpart to the well-known anecdote of Alexander the 
Great and his physician. — Ibid. 
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8. It is a remark of Gallatin, that, in their career of con- 
quest, the Five Nations encountered more stubborn resistance 
from the tribes of their own family than from those of different 
lineage. In truth, all the scions of this warlike stock seem 
endued with singular vitality and force, and among them we 
must seek for the best type of the Indian character. Few 
tribes could match them in prowess, constancy, moral energy, 
or intellectual vigor. The Jesuits remarked that they were 
more intelligent, yet less tractable than other savages; and 
Charlevoix observes that, though the Algonquins were readily 
converted, they made but fickle proselytes; while the Hurons, 
though not easily won over to the church, were far more faith- 
ful in their adherence. Of this tribe, the Hurons, or Wyandotes, 
a candid and experienced observer declares, that of all the 
Indians with whom he was conversant, they alone held it 
disgraceful to turn from the face of an enemy when the fortunes 
of the fight were adverse. — Ibid, 

9. "When I consider the young people of to-day," said a 
fine old lady to me, "I think that Heaven wishes to destroy 
the world again. I look further afield, and have no such fear. 
Physically and mentally the American girl may stand on her 
merits with any woman in the world; morally, her shortcom- 
ings are the shadows of her excellences. Thus, if she be with- 
out reverence, we must remember that her nature is inquisitive 
and speculative and fond of personal investigation, while the 
spirit of reverence demands absolute trust and obedience. 
She is doubtless vain, fond of parading her beauty, and ex- 
hibiting her power and freedom. But vanity, if not in excess, 
is not a bad quality ; it does a deal of good work for which it 
gets no credit. A great deed needs a great motive, but how 
niunberless are the small social and domestic kindnesses for 
which vanity is a sufficient force, and which would be neglected 
without its influence. As long as a girPs vanity is not grounded 
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in selfishness, she need not wear sackcloth to humiliate it. 
We have all known women without vanity, and found them 
unpleasant people to know." — New York Globe. 

lo. Slang among Women, — If only men used slang 
among themselves, if it were the vulgar form between them on 
the race course or in other places, the unruly words would 
be less offensive. But when women of any caste ape the slang 
of fast men, our national manners are put to a very severe 
strain. For among the many strong cards in woman's hands 
is the subtlety and refinement of her language, and she throws 
it away when she tries to rival men in the slang and jabber of 
the season and the stable; for slang is a note of savagery within 
the pale of culture and refinement. There may be no par- 
ticular wrong in the' words; they may be, for the moment, 
amusing, but they are neither witty nor clever, and they cad 
be heard in far greater perfection in the topical songs of some 
concert hall on the Bowery. A girPs smartness in slang is all 
secondhand. 

I have nothing to say to men on this subject; I know not 
their needs in the peculiar haunts they visit. He that is 
slangy let him remain slangy, until some good influence shows 
him how degrading the habit is. But on a woman's lips slang 
is indefensible, and also very unattractive. Only silly girls 
use it. Doubtless the majority have no ill intention; they 
think it is "fetching" to imitate men, and suppose men will 
appreciate their efforts. They do not. Men do not care for 
girls who are feeble, silly imitations of themselves. A woman 
can never take the place of a male companion to a man, and 
the sooner she gets that fact into her head the better. It will 
be all in vain for her to talk slang, and know things about dogs 
and horses, twirl a cigarette, or let the conversation drift to 
risky subjects; any man can beat her at that game, and just 
as far as a girl talks and acts like a man just so far she drives 
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respectable men away from her. Women must offer men 
something different from what they get in the society of men; 
else why should men stay in their company? They can get 
the genuine article in their clubs or their stables. 

— New York Globe, 

II. The social conditions of England in Burke's day are 
most fully laid before us in the clear-cut pictures of Boswell's 
Lije of Johnson, Horace Walpole's Letters, Madame D' Arblay's 
Diary and Letters, and Jesse's George Selwyn and his Con- 
temporaries, In these works such small details as tie-wigs 
and swords, journeys frojn country to town by coach and four, 
pleasure parties at Vauxhall Gardens, dinners of the Literary 
Club at the Turk's Head, gossip about the shameless old 
Marquis of Queensberry, and tears over 'the woes of Clarissa 
Harlowe often show the real temper of the age more distinctly 
than do the generalizations of formal history. Halfway be- 
tween gossip and history come Thackeray's entertaining lec- 
tures on George the Second and George the Third in the 
Four Georges, and on Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, 
and Goldsmith in the English Humourists, Leslie Stephen's 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century treats 
more particularly the intellectual side of life. Of the regular 
histories, Lecky's England in the Eighteenth Century goes over 
the whole ground minutely, and Green's History of the Eng- 
lish People focuses the same wide view into small space. All 
these books exhibit the first stage of the transformation from 
the slow, insular, unorganized country seen in the writings of 
Dryden and Pope, Addison, Steele, and Swift, to the quickly 
moving, cosmopolitan, highly organized modem England. 

One important element was the broader diffusion of intelli- 
gence. It is true that the wits still gathered in the London 
coffeehouses, and, as Dr. Johnson and David Garrick had 
done, men still came to town to make fortunes in business and 
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attain eminence in all professions; but life outside London was 
becoming a bit less dull. Owing in part to the popularity 
which the Toiler and the Spectator had given to periodical 
literature, newspapers were springing up in all the cities and 
leading towns, and were carrying into every village the discus- 
sion of such topics as the social theories of Rousseau, Dr. 
Smollett's new novel Humphrey Clinker, and the last letter 
of Junius in the Public Advertiser. More or less complete 
reports of the proceedings of Parliament bore the voices of 
Fox, Pitt, and Burke to an audience consisting of the whole 
nation. 

Another element on which both Green and Lecky lay much 
stress was the so-called Methodist movement. Though the 
followers of Wesley and Whitefield were ridiculed as fanatics 
or sniveling hypocrites, nevertheless before the middle of the 
century their zeal had gone beyond the narrow limits of the 
sect, and was deepening the moral earnestness of England. 
This fresh impulse toward cleaner thinking and living was 
shaming the coarseness and profligacy of the age of Anne, as 
revealed in the brutal pages of Swift, and was driving out the 
cynical corruption of Sir Robert Walpole's day, when every 
man had his price and even a clergyman would buy a bishopric 
from a king's mistress. Above all, it was steadily strengthening 
that interest in philanthropy now so widespread. It stirred 
not only individual leaders like John Howard, but Parliament 
and various local governing boards as well, to discuss plans 
for ameh'orating the condition of the poor, the sick, the im- 
prisoned, and the enslaved. Indeed, it had already gained for 
the antislavery movenaent such parliamentary support that 
Burke's references to the "inhuman traffic" must have quick- 
ened his hearers' attention, just as any mention of aid for the 
unemployed quickens ours. 

The most noteworthy change of all, however, was the expan- 
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sion of commerce. Burke tells how foreign trade had shot up ; 
no less remarkable had been the increase in domestic. Mines 
of coal, iron, and tin were opening, factories and furnaces were 
multiplying, and canals were building, which made possible 
a volume of internal traffic never before dreamed of. This 
development of business at home and abroad had affected 
every class in the community, but had thrust the mercantile 
class into special prominence; it had bestowed on the newly 
rich an influence hitherto reserved as a sort of prerogative of 
the aristocracy. It had enabled merchants, or those anxious 
to guard mercantile interests, to play a more important part in 
Parliament than ever before, and in debates over taxes, treaties, 
war and peace, to demand decisions favorable to English in- 
dustries. This it was that gave to Burke's arguments for the 
commercial advantages of conciliation the greatest weight both 
with Parliament and the nation at large. — Hammond La- 
mont: Introduction to Burke's Speech on Conciliation with 
America. 

12. Seldom a week goes by that one does not hear grumbling 
about the period in elocution. The work assigned has been 
badly done by most of us and not at all by many more. Now, 
can you blame us entirely for this condition of affairs? You 
cannot expect that any class is going to feel an interest in this 
subject when so many of its members fail to see any reason why 
they should be made to take up this line of work. "What 
practical use will this be to me?" is an expression you hear 
all the time. "I'm not studying to be a preacher, or a lawyer, 
or a public speaker! All these mistakes I make in class 
wouldn't count for anything if I were addressing an audience 
in a sensible manner on a subject it wanted to hear about. 
I'm not Burke or Webster, and my ideas are n.ot like theirs, 
so how can one expect me to get any real practice out of their 
speeches?" Now, isn't there a good deal of truth in this sort 
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of complaint? Our teacher teUs us that we are training our 
minds just as much by this work in elocution as we do in the 
Latin class. I can't see how. It seems to me that very many 
of us, most of the time, are asked to show a make-believe 
appreciation of the feelings of the one whose speech we are de- 
livering, and I don't believe that that is training the mind at all. 
Mark you, I am not arguing against all instruction in elocu- 
tion. I say, let whoever wants to take the course have it. 
Wouldn't this be best for all of us? The classes would be 
smaller ; there would be less shirking, and consequently less 
time spent by the teacher in trjdng to get results out of un- 
willing pupils. With groups of pupils anxious to do good 
work there could be some real progress made. How are 
things now? Don't you now find some in the highest classes 
in the school about as fit to do satisfactory work as they were 
two or three years before ? And so, to repeat the words of my 
opponent, I, too, ask. Does all this pay ? — From a speech by 
a high school student before a debating club,^ 

Exercise XVm 

(To be carried on during a recitation period and after 
a preliminary reading of the text.) 

From [teacher to name the text-book or other source"] 
select [teacher to determine the number'] passages, each of 
which you believe develops a central idea capable of being 
summarized in two hundred words (about one foolscap 
page), and of being still further summarized within con- 
siderably less space without impairing your ability to bring 
out the central idea. In preparing this exercise, give 
(i) the name of the book, (2) a title that will adequately 
hint at the central idea, (3) the exact pages and para- 

* For further practice in summarizing, good use may be made of other 
extracts in this book, e.g, those in Chapters I, VII, and VIII. 
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graphs with which the passage selected begins and ends; 
thus, p. 7, par. 2, to p. 14, par, 3. 

Exercise XIX 

During a recitation period summarize a passage selected 
by your teacher from -those found by you in accordance 
with the instructions given in Exercise XVIII. 

(For the criticism of your summary, use Guide for Criti- 
cism E, p. 183.) 

Exercise XX 

From some newspaper, magazine, or other printed 
source that you are at Uberty to cut up, select — as your 
teacher may direct — some story, description, explanation, 
or argument with a well-defined central idea. CUp this 
out and paste it neatly on a sheet (or on sheets) of paper 
of the same size as that used in your school exercises, or 
in your English notebook. On a separate sheet or page 
write a summary of the material chosen. If this latter be 
fairly long, write two or even three summaries — each 
distinctly more brief than that which preceded. 



69. Summaries of Longer Pieces of Work. —The 
methods of summarizing single paragraphs or other 
short pieces of work apply equally to the condensation 
of material of some length — even to entire books. Here, 
for example, is a good summary written by a pupil : — 

QUENTIN DURWARD 

In QuetUin Durward we have an apparently trustworthy 
picture of France in the fifteenth century, when the glory of 
knighthood was being superseded by the shame of mercenary 
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soldierdom. The character of the chief actor, King Louis 
the Eleventh, Scott develops with such consistency and natural- 
ness as to make him seem real. The love-story of Quentin 
Durwardf the author himself admits, is merely incidental. 

The hero, a young Scotch gentleman, goes to France to 
make his fortune as a soldier. After an accidental meeting 
with King Louis, he gains his confidence and enters his band 
of Scottish archers. He is soon intrusted with the duty of 
escorting a young countess and her companion, an aunt, who 
are under the king's protection, to the castle of her uncle, the 
Bishop of Li^ge. The treacherous king, however, has pri- 
vately arranged that William de la Marck, his secret ally, though 
an outlaw prince, shall kidnap and marry her. Quentin 
saves her from this misfortune, and, by showing his valor in 
other ways, wins her favor. He finally brings her to her uncle's 
palace. When this is stormed by De la Marck and the bishop 
murdered, he again rescues her and, at her request, takes her 
back to the Duke of Burgundy, from whose palace she had 
fled to escape an undesired marriage. 

Meanwhile, King Louis, in order to make a show of friend- 
ship, has visited, with a few attendants, his sometime friend and 
recent enemy, this same duke. When the latter learns, 
through information brought by Quentin, of the bishop's 
murder, he is enraged at the king and puts him in prison. 
Somewhat mollified by his advisers, the duke holds a con- 
ference with the king. Quentin is summoned and explains 
that he, a representative of the king, protested against De la 
Marck's brutal act and helped prevent further bloodshed. At 
this news, the duke modifies his wrath and arranges with Louis 
for a war against the murderer. After Quentin's retirement, 
the countess enters and pleads with the duke for forgiveness, 
asking to be allowed to forfeit her lands to him and enter 
a convent. This request he denies and endeavors to bring 
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about another marriage for her. Upon her refusal of this 
second suitor, some one suggests that she marry the man who 
brings to the duke the head of De la Marck, and the king 
and he agree to this proposition. 

In the first fight of the war against him, De la Marck is 
slain by Le Balafr^, a Scottish archer, who is Quentin Dur- 
ward's uncle. Since Le Balafr^ is a rough soldier, not even 
desirous of a wife, he yields his rights to his nephew. Quentin 
and the countess have fallen in love with each other, so a 
truly happy marriage ends the story. 

70. Method of Summarizing Long Pieces. — If you 

have had to exercise much care in selecting just the right 
material to bring out the central idea of the short selec- 
tions given in Exercise XVII, how much the more will you 
need to proceed with care in summarizing a long story. 
The larger the book, the greater will be the variety of 
material: there will be many scenes, characters, situa- 
tions, and episodes. From all these you will have to 
determine around which characters the story centers, and 
which of the many scenes and selections have most to do 
with the forward movement of the story as carried on by 
these characters. Side by side with this selection of the 
main essentials of the story must go the rejection of much 
that is in itself very interesting — much that adds color, 
humor, and, in general, wide interest to the story. So 
far as is possible, the names of the minor characters must be 
inserted, at least once, in some natural and convenient 
place in the summary — more than that your space will 
hardly permit you to do. To carry out your condensation 
you may often find it necessary to shift somewharthe order 
of events as they are presented in the story, espe^ally in 

\ 
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such Stories as, so to speak, begin in the middle. For 
example, one has to read some pages before learning that 
the times of Ivanhoe are those of Prince John's regency. 
Hence, for a summary of this book to open with such a 
sentence as, " During the regency of Prince John," etc., 
would, though not necessary, be entirely proper. 

When in doubt just how to proceed, you can perhaps 
do no better than to follow the general plan of the model 
summary just presented. You will notice that the open- 
ing paragraph is of the table-of-contents t3rpe, giving us 
the general setting of the story, its time and place, the 
central purpose of the author, the portrayal of the charac- 
ter of King Louis the Eleventh, and the incidental develop- 
ment of a love story. Then follows a true simimary of 
the text. So, too, in the condensation of any story, you 
might open with the setting, then name the central pur- 
pose of the author, — what particular thing he seems to 
be trying to do; then, if you think best, name the chief 
characters, or, should you find it more convenient, intro- 
duce them in an orderly way in your regular summary 
of the text 

In summarizing long descriptions follow Rule XX 
exactly as it stands. 

So varied are the methods of general exposition (ex- 
planation) that no particular rules can be laid down for 
your guidance. You must therefore rely upon a clear 
comprehension of the central idea brought out by the 
author, and then select, for a longer summary, such of 
the parts of the work as most strongly bring out this cen- 
tral idea. In determining what you can best afford to 
reject, you will be helped by following Rule XXL 
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In summarizing long arguments you should follow 
Rule XXIII exactly as it stands. 

To conclude, bear in mind that under no circumstances 
can you learn to write sound summaries of long, complex 
works, until you have gained real power in condensing 
shorter passages. If a summary of a story, a description, 
an essay, or an argument requires you to combine in a 
connected whole the main ideas in chapters or paragraphs 
A, B, C, D, etc., how can you prepare a sound summary 
if you are unable to get exactly at the central thought of 
A and of B and of C and of D separately ? 



71. Bad Summaries. — A bad suminary is due in nearly 
every case to lack of care on the part of the writer. Instead 
of reading the original with care, determining the central 
idea, and calculating the degree of detail into which he 
can enter within the prescribed size of the summary, he 
starts at once upon his work, picking a bit from the begin- 
ning of the passage to be summarized, then something 
from the next page, connecting sentence with sentence as 
best he may, or not at all, and drawing from his imagina- 
tion where he has not found in the book statements that fit 
what he has already written, or where, instead of relying 
upon the text, he has trusted to his memory. So he pro- 
ceeds on until the space to be filled is nearly exhausted. 
Then he crowds together a number of statements from 
the pages still to be summarized, saving just enough 
space for a few words from the very end of the original 
text. Such work, posing as a summary, is downright 
dishonest. One might just as well maintain that a bright 
bouquet, picked during a saunter in a field near by, was 
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representative of the vegetation of the region, when as a 
matter of fact the prevailing vegetation might be some 
kind of grass or weed not to be found in the bouquet. 

Exercise XXI 

In the exercise that follows there are presented for your 
criticism whole summaries or parts of summaries written 
by high school pupils. This work was prepared under the 
same conditions as confront school pupils everywhere: 
adequate time was given all pupils to master the contents 
of the original, text, to write the summary with the text open 
before theniy to review what had been written. In spite 
of such opportunity to do the best sort of work, there 
occurred the blunders here shown. Note, too, that this 
faulty material is not selected from large masses pre- 
pared for various teachers at different times, but has 
all been taken from the writing done by some one class as 
a single exercise. Moreover, the blunders here exemplified 
are no worse than those ordinarily made by graded pupils 
in good schools; they represent the average results of 
inability, indifference, carelessness, or over-confidence. 
Though in many cases these blunders represent a viola- 
tion of more than one of the principles enunciated on 
pages 138 to 141, you will derive most benefit by confining 
your criticisms to the special point brought out at the 
head of the group in which such blunders fall. If you 
bring yourself to a realization of these illustrative blunders 
as blunders, you will have made substantial progress 
toward a realization of those of a similar sort often made 
by yourself in summaries, and will be well on the road to 
doing thoroughly sound work of this type. 
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In your criticisms do not rely upon your memory unless 
you are very familiar with the original text, but consult 
that text as well as the sunmiary or summaries of it given 
on pages 119 to 134. 

Group I 

In each of the four summaries that follow, the writer 
has jailed to bring out the central idea of the original which 
he has summarized. In connection with each of these 
faulty summaries ask yourself this question : What was 
the central idea of the original summarized ? By refer- 
ring to the original text, sliow exactly wherein the writer 
has failed. 

1. The Adventure of the Mason, — Once upon a time there 
lived in an old town named Granada a poor bricklayer. One 
day a priest asked him to do some work for him. They went 
a little way and then the priest blindfolded the mason and led 
him to a place where he wanted a vault built for his money. 
A few years later the priest died, and to the astonishment of 
the people, the mason suddenly became rich. 

2. In the town of Granada lived an old mason who was 
very poor. One night he was awakened by a knock at his 
door. When he opened it there was a priest standing outside. 
The priest asked him if he would do a piece of work that 
night. He said he would if he was well paid. The priest 
told him that he must be blindfolded. The priest, after tying 
a cloth over his eyes, led him quite a distance to an old house. 
The mason after going into the house set to work building a 
vault in an old fountain. He did not finish the work that 
night but returned the next night and completed the task. 
The mason after some time was asked by the landlord of the 
house to live in it. He did so, removed the money, and 
became rich. 
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3. Good Breeding in the Country. — The manners of the 
people in the country are always those which have prevailed 
in the city during the preceding period. By ^nners we do 
not mean morals, but behavior and good breeding. For in- 
stance, the practice of making obliging deferences, condescen- 
sions, and submissions with outward forms of ceremonies, 
which has now been substituted by free and open behavior 
in the city, is at its height in the coimtry. In conversation, the 
country people still use the stilted and affected ways of a past 
age. They are also behindhand in dress. 

4. Good breeding is divided into three distinctive points; 
namely, behavior, conversation, and dress. The manners 
and customs regarding these three points are contrasted be- 
tween the city people and the country folks. In the first 
point, behavior, the city people do not excel the country folks, 
as some believe, for the beha^aor of Sir Roger and Will Wimble 
is far above what the Spectator expected to see, and he gives 
certain instances as evidence. In the second point, conver- 
sation, the country folks are superior. They do not try to 
hide the meaning of vulgar and obscene expressions by words 
which appear polished and which really are coarse, but 
they express themselves in a simple straightforward manner. 
This is by far the most pleasing in conversation. In regard to 
dress, the third point, the country people are far behind their 
city brethren, as they seem to cling to the old modes, both men 
and women, and appear in costumes which were fashionable 
during the Revolution. 

Group II 

The summaries or parts of summaries of the following 
group illustrate jaults 0} proportion. In each the writer 
has presented too much of some part of the original text 
or too little of some other part, or has made both blunders. 
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In connection with each of these faulty summaries, ask 
yourself these questions: (i) What needed ideas did the 
writer omit entirely ? (2) About what ideas did he write 
too little ? (3) What unnecessary ideas did the writer in- 
clude in his summary ? (4) About what needed ideas 
did he write too much ? 

S- Summaries 2 and 3 in Group i, above. 

6. Four fifths of a summary led up to what follows : — 
Some time afterward the landlord of this house gave it to 

the mason to live in rent free, provided he would repair it as 
it was in bad condition. The mason took the jars from the 
vault and his neighbors were surprised to find he had suddenly 
become rich. 

7. From the end of a summary. 

He found the money and became a rich man, much to the 
surprise of his friends. He was very liberal to the poor and 
gave large sums of money to the church and other institutions. 

[Was the mason a thief ? To make room for the avoidance 
of this impression, what might have been omitted in this 
part of the summary?] 

8. Four fifths of a summary of canto i, Scott's The Lady 
of the Lake, led to the following : — 

They pulled the boat on shore and went by ah unsuspected 
path to a house where the huntsman fell asleep and dreamed 
of the chase. About midnight he arose and walked about the 
garden for a while and then returned and slept throughout the 
rest of the night without further dreams. 

[Was the huntsman so very badly exhausted by his rowing ? 
Are dreams of the chase necessarily very disturbing ?] 

9. Five sixths of a summary of the same canto led to the 
following : — 

After the stranger had announced himself as James Fitz- 
James, and after he had failed to find out the maiden's name, 
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he slept there for the night and started for his home the next 
• morning. 

["What's your name? Well, if you won't tell mc, where 
am I to sleep ? " Is not this a bit sudden ?] 

10. What follows is the first third of the same canto. Con- 
sult the outlines of the canto in § 12. To how many of the 
stanzas is the one third given? Is this the most important 
part of the canto ? 

The stag had come down to the brook to drink. He was 
about to go back when he heard the hunting party blowing 
their horns and the ba)dng of the hounds, eager for their prey. 
^The stag stood still and waited, and, as he expected, his enemies 
soon came in sight. No sooner did he see them than he sud- 
denly shook the water off of his flanks, and, giving one last look 
at the hunters, who now saw him as well, he turned and darted 
away. 

11. Here is the last third of a summary of the same canto. 
Upon how much of the canto is this third based ? 

His bed was cleared and he dreamed that he was making 
love to Ellen. As he grasped her hand he felt a cold gaunt- 
let, and looking at her he saw a helmet grow on her head. 
This grew larger and larger, till he awoke with a start and 
looked around. Then he heard Ellen's song, telling the hunts- 
man, to rest, that his chase was done, and telling how his 
steed died, and how he wandered to her palace. He then 
arose and sought the moonshine. After this he fell into un- 
disturbed sleep till the cock's shrill call told him that morning 
was dawning on Benvenue. 

12. Here is the latter half of a summary of the Little Rivers 
passage in § 57. 

Trees are closer to life because they are often rooted in our 
deepest feelings. The last time I saw James Russell Lowell 
he walked out into the garden with me and laid his hand on a 
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great horse-chestnut tree and said with a painful face, "I 
planted that nut from which this tree grew, and my father 
showed me how to plant it." There is a great deal in tree 
worship, and when I recline with Titynis I consent to his 
devotion. But if I invite him with me, my feet do not turn 
to a tree, but to the bank of a river. 

[What is over-emphasized in this summary?] 

13. A river is the most human and companionable of all 
aninimate things, for it has life, a character, and a voice, and 
is full of good fellowship. It can talk in various tones, loud 
or low, of many subjects, grave or gay, and sings in a vague 
but refreshing manner. For real company and friendship, 
there is nothing outside of the animal kingdom that compares 
to a river. A fair apology has been offered by those who love 
the sea, but that has a disquieting passion and lacks comfort 
and mutual confidence. Mountains, although they are more 
satisfying, have only a one-sided affection, for they are voice- 
less and imperturbable ; and their loftiness often makes us 
lonely. Trees seem to come closer still to our life, but when 
I desire friendly accompaniment, I turn to the bank of a 
river, where human intercourse is purified and sweetened by 
the flowing, mumauring water. 

[Compare with the summary given above the proportions 
in treatment of the. sea, mountains, and trees, as brought out 
in the original and in summaries 8 and 9, page 127.] 

The four following extracts from summaries illustrate the 
faulty selection of a few out of several ideas, all of which are 
of equal importance. Consult the text on p. 126 and sum- 
mary 8. 

14. A good case can be made out for the sea, but it is form- 
less and too uncertain. 

15. Mountains are more satisfying, but their voicelessness 
and serenity make us more lonely. 
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16. Trees come close to us because they are rooted in our 
richest feelings. 

17. But a river is the most companionable of all, and here 
would I choose to make love, cleanse my mind, and build altars. 

Group III 
The parts of summaries in the following group illus- 
trate fatUts of coherence. Either the details selected do 
not follow one another in a natural manner, or else the 
wording of these details is poor. . After comparing each 
faulty passage with the original text upon which it is 
based and with the corresponding summaries on pages 
119 to 134, tell to what the blunder made is due. 

18. (From a sununary of Scott's The Lady of the Lake.) 
This alarmed the maid and she pushed off from the shore, 
but hearing of the plight of the hunter, she neared again and 
took him to her home. The house was neatly made of logs. 
Ellen sang two songs. At supper he told who he was. 

[Where and when did this singing occur?] 

19. The hunter rowed the boat for her. With her as a 
guide he entered a sylvan lodge on an island. 

[Was the lodge at the water's edge?] 

20. As he entered the house he was greeted by an elderly 
woman. His bed was cleared and he had a troublesome 
dream. 

[Did he answer the greeting and then immediately retire 
for the night ?] 

21. (From a summary of the passage from Van Dyke's 
Little Rivers,) Mountains are more satisfying because they 
are more individual. But it is a one-sided affection. 

[What is i/?] 

22. Mountains, being individual, are more satisf)dng. 
When a range has grown familiar to oiu: eyes, we are likely to 
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feel an attachment for it. On coming back from our travels 
we feel as though we had met an unchanged old friend. It is 
a one-sided affection. 

[Does the it of the last sentence refer to the sentence before ? 
Does the substance of the last sentence grow naturally out 
of that of the preceding sentence ? See the original text, page 
126.] 

23. Trees come closer to our life. They may bring up 
sweet memories to our mind, such as a chestnut tree he had 
planted brought memories^ to him. 

[To whom?] 

24. (From a summary of the De Coverley paper on page 
131.) I have known my friend Sir Roger to let his dinner 
grow cold while attending to the proper seating of his guests. 
The infamous piece of good breeding which reigns among the 
people of the town has not yet reached the country; it is im- 
probable that it ever will. 

[Is the transition from sentence i to sentence 2 natural? 
What is "the infamous piece of good breeding" referred to?] 

Group IV 

The extracts from summaries in the group that follows 
illustrate statements not true to the original text. Some 
contain items not appearing in the text ; some are mis- 
interpretations ; some are misleading because poorly 
worded; some, by an unwarranted shift in the order of 
topics, put emphasis upon matter of secondary impor- 
tance, or, by introducing too soon matter kept by the 
author till the end, spoil the climax of the original text. 
State as exactly as possible the nature of each blunder. 
Here are extracts from summaries of Scott's The Lady 
0} the Lake, canto i. 
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25. After a short parley with the hunter, she paddled him 
to a palace decorated with trophies of the war and chase. 

26. After supper the beautiful maiden sang the hunter to 
sleep. 

27. After a long parley she consented to take him to a lovely 
hamlet on a deserted island. 

28. He now realizes that he is lost, but upon looking round 
he discovers Loch Katrine, and from under some twigs a little 
ski£F shoots out with a maiden at the oars. 

29. When the hunter gave another blast upon his horn a 
damsel rushed from behind an aged oak. 

30. The natiu-e of the place is described in a thrilling man- 
ner. Suddenly we see upon the field a train of horses, hounds, 
and their masters. They are on a stag hunt. The horses 
show their impatience to begin. The hounds are eager to 
chase the innocent stags. The masters are completing every- 
thing necessary to make a successful hunt. Soon they start. 
They've been out the whole. day. The horses are weary, but 
the hounds and their masters are determined to catch some 
stags. They still ride on. The leader of the hunt suddenly 
calls a halt. His faithful horse has fallen dead from his 
exertions. 

31. After much difficulty he reached the border of a lake. 
As he looked around he beheld a lordly tower, and feeling lonely, 
he blew his horn. 

32. Arriving at the shore of a lake that was not far away, 
he beheld a skiff nearing shore, in which was seated a beauti- 
ful maiden. 

33. He tries to find out something about his hostess and the 
lovely damsel, but they lightly turn aside all his inquiries. 
Meanwhile he falls in love with Ellen, but when he tries to 
speak to her about it she turns away and leaves him in a dazed 
state. 
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34. He blew his horn and was surprised to see a maiden in 
a boat on Loch Katrine. 

[How is this misleading?] 

35. The stag made directly for a large bank. This delighted 
the huntsman, for he now thought his quarry was certainly his 
at last. To his surprise the stag disappeared in a large cavern. 
The dogs stood baying loudly until the huntsman rode up. 
Just as he was about to enter the cavern, his horse fell dead 
beneath him. 

36. At the lodge he was received by a lady somewhat older 
than the damsel. 

[From the word somewhat, what impression would one 
gain about the relative ages of the two women?] 



Here are extracts from summaries of The Adventure 
of the Mason: — 

37. He asked the landlord if he could move into the house 
with his family until another tenant could be found. 

38. In this courtyard the mason saw an old cistern in which 
he made a vault. 

39. In the courtyard was a cave in which the mason de- 
posited some bodies and some money. 



Here are extracts from summaries of the ^Little Rivers 
passage on page 126. Open to that page. 

40. But though I may join with a friend in his tree worship, 
I prefer myself to wander toward the flowing river, to cleanse 
my thoughts and think the thoughts which great men thought 
before. 

41 . To be sure we love the mountains with their snowy peaks. 
But it is a one-sided affection, for the mountain does not have the 
delightful murmuring that is always prevalent in a river. 

42. But when one wishes to be locked with nature, there is 
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nothing to be compared with the river, for upon its banks one 
can find that solitude which is to be had nowhere else. 

43. The passion which some people feel for the sea is form- 
less and disquieting, because of its cliunsiness, as one might 
say, and uncertainty. 

44. But let me choose between the river, the sea, the moun- 
tain, and the tree, and my feet will turn to the bank of the river, 
for there, etc. 

[Does the text thus summarize the statements previously 
made?] 

45. Trees seem to come closer to our life. They become 
rooted in our richest feelings, and bring back the sweetest 
memories on our return from traveling, because their lives 
are like our own: just as the seed is sown, thus we grow. 
The tree becomes stately and strong — it resists storms, light- 
ning, and other forces of nature, just as we oppose the vices and 
evils of life. 

46. Trees seem to come closer to our life because they are 
often rooted in our richest feelings and sweetest memories. 

[In what does the text say that trees are rooted ?] 

47. But when tree worship is compared to the luxuries of 
the river bank there seems to be no doubt that the latter will 
be favored by all who love the essentials of joy and life. 



Here are extracts from summaries of the De Coverley 
paper, on page 131. Open to that page. 

48. The height of good breeding is shown best where to an 
ordinary eye it appears least. The people of the country are 
behind those of the city in style. 

49. This infamous piece of good breeding [loose conversa- 
tion] which the town admires has not yet reached the country. 
When it is dropped by the town, it will go into the country. 

50. The people of mode in the country are behind those of 
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the city in style, but good breeding is shown in everything that 
is done by country people. 

51. In the matter of manners the people of the country are 
far behind those of the city. Sir Roger often lets his dinner 
get cold while seating his guests, and Will Wimble yesterday 
annoyed me by declining to pass ahead of me. 

[These statements are really made in the text ; but does the 
text give us an impression that Sir Roger and Will Wimble 
were bad-mannered? What are the faults of connection?] 

52. (From a summary of the LitUe Rivers passage, on page 
126). The sea enlists the affections of some, but this feeling, 
cannot be compared with that one feels for a river. 

[Where does the original text introduce this comparison ?] 
. 53. (From the same.) It [the river] has a life, a character, 
and a voice of its own, all of which make it agreeable company 
for the musings of solitude. 

[Is this latter idea brought out early in the original ?] 

54. A summary of The Adventure of the Mason, on page 
115, ended as follows: — 

By drawing upon this secret hoard the mason was able 
thenceforth to lead a life of ease. It should be stated that 
before he took possession of the abandoned house he learned 
of the death of the miser priest. 

[What item of the original text is here misplaced ? What effect 
has this shift upon the importance given to this item in the origi- 
nal text ? How did the writer of the summary come to do this ?] 

55. For another example of an unwarranted shift in the 
order of topics, see the next to the last sentence of 71 below. 

Group V 

The parts of summaries in the group that follows 
illustrate how lack of care in the choice of words of 
the summary will weaken the effect produced in the cor- 
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responding parts of the original text. In connection with 
each faulty passage ask yourself these questions : (i) What 
important idea is expressed in inadequate wording? 
(2) What is there about the grammatical structure that 
makes this wording inadequate? (3) What sort of 
change would be necessary to express this important 
idea adequately? 

56. The mason, again being led home blindfolded, soon 
became as poor as ever, until one day he was offered the use of 
a house byai miserly landlord of Granada. 

57. He soon became known as a rich man, for he had natur- 
ally found the treasure, and learning that the priest was dead, 
used the money, bequeathing a good part of the hoard to his 
son. 

58. He soon outstripped his companions, and was about to 
capture the deer when his horse dropped dead, leaving him 
lost in the ravine, from which he found his way out with diffi- 
culty. [See outline, page 19.] 

59. He stepped into the boat and was soon at Ellen's island 
home, where, after a pleasant evening, he retired to his couch 
and had a very bad dream of the Douglas ; so he got up, said 
his prayers, and went to bed again. 

60. A river is the most human and companionable of all 
living things, though some like the sea better, but it is too form- 
less, being merely a salt abstraction. 

61. It [the sea] is a mere abstraction, but a mountain is 
more satisfying. 

62. But it [affection for the mountain] is a one-sided affec- 
tion, hence trees come closer to our life, for they are often 
rooted in our richest feelings. 

63. But still other objects of nature may be favored by some 
people, who, for instance, love the sea. 

N 
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64. Others prefer mountains, which, although possessing 
some good characteristics, are lacking in those necessary to 
close friendship. 

65. But though these instances might please many, they do 
not compare to a river, on the banks of which you can find 
pleasing solitude. 

66. Favorable things can be said about the objects of natural 
affection, as, for instance, the sea, with which many have 
fallen in love. 

67. But when I wish to indulge in grateful, unlaborious 
thought, I seek the companionship of a river, for I find it 
more 'purifying, consoling, and soothing than anything else. 

68. Others prefer mountains, which, although they have 
some good qualities, are lacking in those which are necessary 
for close friendship. 

69. A good case can be made in favor of some objects of 
natural affection, as those offered by sea-loving people. 

Group VI 

Each of the complete summaries that follow illustrates 
several sorts of blunders. In criticising these summaries 
follow closely Guide for Criticism E, page 183. 

70. Little Rivers (Selection) — A river is a more human 
companion than all inanimate things. Other objects of natural 
affection can be substituted; for example, the sea has been 
offered as an apology. But it is of a too changeable passion, 
and it is too large. Thus it will not fit our thoughts. The 
American woman would be just as much to the purpose. 
There are the mountains which have become familiar to our 
eyes. We see it all the time, but it has no voice and it makes 
us the more lonely. Then, there are the trees. James Russell 
Lowell held a tree as one of his sweet memories. When one 
sits beneath the shade of an oak tree, he gives his devotion of 
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the tree worship. But when one wanders alone to indulge in 
grateful, unlaborious thought, he makes the river his choice of 
love, because of its friendly nature. At the rivers, altars and 
other sacrifices should be built, so one can confess faults and 
renew his friendships. 

7i» Spectator, No. 119. — After a person has visited the 
country, on his return to the city, his first reflections, almost 
wholly revert to the difference between the breeding of the 
rural and city inhabitants in regard to their conversation and 
dress. When the ruralists clothe their ideas in plain, homely, 
and natural ideas, the residents of the city speak with great 
show and ceremony, and even men of fashion utter many 
expressions in such obscene and lewd language as a clown 
would blush to hear. Turning to the difference in dress, the 
country people have no sooner caught up to the style in the 
city than the city have dropped them. The rural politeness 
was very noticeable, when the Spectator visited Sir Roger 
and Will Wimble. At the dinner table. Sir Roger would drink 
each guest's health in regard to their respective ranks. 
Finally, good breeding shows itself most where, to an ordinary 
observer, it appears the least. 

72. Spectator y No. 119. — Good breeding was first estab- 
lished among those who lived around the courts and cities. 
These people carried* on their conversations with great cere- 
mony. The country people differed from these as they did 
ever3rthing bluntly and naturally. Good breeding had become 
revolutionized and a free and easy manner was now considered 
the height of good breeding. By the time the people of the 
country had fetched themselves up to the fashion of the court- 
iers, the town had dropped them. So good breeding in the 
country was an age behind that of the town. There is more 
ceremony to be observed in a meeting of justices' wives than in 
an assembly of duchesses. The conversation of the country 
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people is also far behind the age. The women of fashion 
in the country still dress in the fashion of a past age. 

73. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner — The poem opens 
with a scene from the penance which the Mariner must do in 
reparation for a crime. The Mariner has met a party on its 
way to a wedding, and detains one of them until he has told 
him the crime and his sufiFering on account of it. 

The Mariner tells the Wedding Guest that his ship, after 
sailing southward, became blocked in the ice of the Antarctic. 
One day before the ice broke, an albatross came to the ship. 
The Guest listens, as though under a spell, as the Mariner 
describes how the bird followed the ship when it sailed north- 
ward again. He killed the bird one day and ill luck immedi- 
ately visited the Mariner and crew. The Mariner pictures to 
the Wedding Guest his sufferings while the ship was becalmed 
near the equator. All died from the intense thirst and heat, 
save the Mariner. The Guest hears how the Mariner's hopes 
rose one day when he thought that a sail was in sight, and how 
they fell when the Mariner found it was a specter bark. On 
board he saw two persons, Death and Life-in-Death, who were 
casting dice to see which should win the Mariner. Life-in- 
Death won and the boat disappeared. The Mariner in his 
narration of the events following says that he was finally led 
to bless the slimy creatures of the sea. 

The spell broke and the ship began to sail. The Mariner 
found that the boat was on its homeward course, and soon 
after saw his native town. When it had arrived in the bay, it 
sank. The Mariner was rescued by the Hermit and Pilot. He 
confessed his crime and was told to travel from land to land, 
relating his sufferings and crime as a penance. 

74. Ivanhoe, — Scott begins his novel in the forest of Sher- 
wood, where are Wamba and Gurth, the servants of Cedric, to 
whose house they direct the Prior Aymer and the Templar. 
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The two latter axe led through the swamp by a palmer, just re- 
turned from the Holy Land. Isaac of York breaks in upon 
the feast and is cautioned off by the Palmer, who is no other 
than Ivanhoe. In return he loans Ivanhoe a horse and armor. 
We next see our characters at the tournament of Ashby. 
Here Ivanhoe, under the name of "The Disinherited Knight," 
carries ofiF the honors. The Black Knight, who, in fact, is 
King Richard, aids Ivanhoe in the combat. A feast is held by 
Prince John and his nobles after the tournament in the castle 
of Ashby. Cedric on the way home from the tournament 
comes across Isaac with his daughter and a sick friend. 
Cedric, after some hesitation, admits them in his party. The 
party is captured by supposed outlaws who detain them 
in the stronghold of Front-de-Boeuf. Here Front-de-Boeuf 
threatens Isaac for money, De Bracy lays suit for the love 
of Rowena, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert does the same 
with Rebecca. In the meantime, Gurth and Wamba get 
together a body of yeomen and lay siege to the stronghold. 
The castle is set afire, and the yeomen, with Cedric and the 
Black Knight at their head, defeat the defender. All the cap- 
tives in the stronghold are rescued, and after a meeting in the 
woods, Cedric departs, as does the Black Knight. Meanwhile, 
John the prince receives notice that Richard Cceur-de-Lion 
is in England. At the storming of Torquilstone, Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert escapes with his prize, the daughter of Isaac, 
Rebecca. After leaving the outlaws, Isaac journeys to Temple- 
stone, in order to have his daughter released. This is not so 
easily accomplished as Isaac thought it would be. The Grand 
Master has Rebecca put on trial for witchcraft and sorcery. 
Bois-Guilbert is against this proceeding, but is rendered help- 
less by the authority of the Grand Master. Rebecca is found 
guilty, but as a last resort claims the trial by combat, in which 
she is to have her champion. The lists are prepared and 
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Brian de Bois-Guilbert is ready for Rebecca's champion, who 
does not appear for some time. In the meantime, a feast is 
held at the funeral of Athelstane, at which Ivanhoe is recon- 
ciled to his father. Rebecca sends for Ivanhoe, who comes 
and defeats Bois-Guilbert. Bois-Guilbert dies after the en- 
counter. Later Ivanhoe marries Rowena, and Rebecca and 
her father leave England. 

75. Ivanhoe, — Ivanhoe is a romance of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and gives us a very good description of the manners 
and customs of the Saxons and Normans. The hero of the 
story is Ivanhoe, the disinherited son of Cedric, a wealthy 
Saxon. He visits Palestine with Richard, and, after being 
engaged in several tournaments, returns to England. While 
at his father's house in disguise, he hears the boasts of Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert. At a tournament a short time later, Brian 
enters, and Ivanhoe, through the help of a friend, also be- 
comes a contestant, but is again disguised. He overcomes 
every one whom he encounters and finally defeats Brian. 
After recovering from an injury which he receives, he travels 
with Cedric's party. While on the road they are captured 
and taken to a castle. One of the many incidents which 
occur at this place is that of the crazy woman. Ivanhoe is 
rescued after several attacks on the castle, becomes reconciled 
to his father, and marries Rowena. This is the principal plot 
of the story, but there are many minor plots, which tend to 
make the story complicated but interesting. Two important 
characters are Isaac and his daughter Rebecca. The author 
gives us an excellent description of a Saxon and a Norman 
home. The castle is also described, and while reading of the 
battles we discover their implements of war. The tourna- 
ment is explained to us in detail and would prove interest- 
ing to the people to-day, just the same as it did many years 
ago, when our land was unheard of. 
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Guide for Criticism E: Summary 

In making all corrections use colored ink or a colored 
pencil. According to the t)rpe of composition you are 
summarizing, turn to the page of the book on which is 
given the special rule for summarizing a narrative (page 
121), a description (page 125), an explanation (page 130), 
or an argument (page 138). Refer to these special rules 
until you are sure you have applied them in full to the 
criticism of the summary before you. If you are review- 
ing yout own work, always make the actual correction 
in wording, provided that you see just what should be 
written, and provided, too, that you have suflScient time 
and space in which to do this work well. At any rate, 
try at all times to get down, for yourself or for him 
whose work you are criticising, at least some clear hint 
of what should be done, in the way shown in numbers 3 
and 5 below. This will mean a great saving of time 
when the re-writing of the summary is undertaken, and 
will, moreover, indicate clearly to your teacher the sound- 
ness of your criticism. 
Preliminary Steps. 

1. Have you read the original text with the closest, 
attention ? 

2. Do you feel that you understand it as a whole, and 
in all its essential parts ? 

Size of the Summary. 

3. Is the amount of paper covered by the summary 
about that called for by your teacher, or is it much 
too large or much too small ? (See § 65.) 
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If either, write Too much or Too little at 
the top of the page. 

4. Does the writer seem to have; resorted to an un- 
usually large or sprawling handwriting or aA 
unusually small handwriting, in order to avoid 
meeting exactly the request of the teacher? 

If any of these criticisms seem to apply, write 
at the top of the page Handwriting too 
large, Sprawling hand. Handwriting too 
small. 
Substance 0} the Summary. 

5. What was the central idea of the text? l5oes the 
summary as a whole seem at all times to aim to 
bring out this central idea ? * If not, where does it 
fail to do so ? 

If something seems to you wrong, write in the 
margin, opposite the blunder, the letters C. I. 
(standing for Central idea); then below the 
summary write the same letters and state 
briefly exactly what is wrong and also what is 
needed to correct the blunder. If C. I. is needed 
a second time, write C. /.', C. /.', and so on. 

6. Does the summary contain any of the pupil's per- 
sonal opinions ? ^ 

If so, inclose them within brackets, and write 
opposite /in the margin, Op (meaning Opinion). 

7. If, in criticising the summary of some one other than 
yourself, you find it much unlike what you your- 
self would have written, does a careful re-reading 
of the text convince you that the view of the central 

1 See Principle i, § 62. ' See § 64. 
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idea taken by the writer of the summary may be 
acceptable, or do you feel that his views are 
wrong ? * 

If wrong, write at the top of the summary, C /. 
(meaning that the writer has failed to grasp the 
central idea). 
Structure af the Summary. 

8. Are the proportions of the summary good ? Is the 
largest amount of space given to the most impor- 
tant ideas of the text ? ' 

If not, where are needed items missing ? 
At each place where items are necessary in- 
sert in the margin a large A. Alongside each 
caret, place consecutively the numbers i, 2, 3, 
thus A*, A', A«. At the end of the summary 
repeat these numbered carets and state after 
each exactly what is missing. 

9. Are items of minor importance given too much 
space ? 

If so, place brackets around the matter that 

should be taken out. 

10. Where the original text has several items of about 

equal importance, has the writer of the summary 

arbitrarily chosen one or two and omitted the 

others ? 

If so, underscore the blunder, and in the margin 
opposite write § 62, 2 (the place in this book 
where that blunder is spoken of). It will then 
be necessary for the writer of the summary 
either to cut out this item entirely or to find 

^ See § 68. 'See Principle a, § 6a. 
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some general expression that will include not 
only this item, but those of equal weight. 

11. Is the arrangement of material good? Has any 
item been shifted in an unwarranted manner from 
its position in the original text? 

If so, place in the margin opposite the first 
word of the misplaced matter the letters Mp. 
(meaning Misplaced). Then from this Mp. 
draw an arrow along the margin to the point in 
the margin opposite the place in the sununary 
where the misplaced idea belongs. 
Wording of the Summary. 

12. If the character of the text to be condensed makes 
it possible to write a true summary, has this been 
done, or has the writer unnecessarily employed the 
table-of-contents method?^ 

If so, write at the top of the page Table of 
Contents. 

13. Has the exact wording of the text been employed 
wherever this was adequate for the purpose of the 
writer of the summary, or has the writer employed 
a .weak sort of paraphrase ? * 

If the latter, write in the margin opposite the 
faulty passage, W. (meaning Weak wording). 

14. Does any one of the important ideas of the original 
text seem to be presented in a weak way in the sum- 
mary because of appearing in an unimportant place 
in some sentence of the summary ? * 

If so, write W., as in 14 above. 

15. Is the wording of the summary such as to enable 

> See § 63. » See I 67. 
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the reader to pass naturally from one idea to the 

next?* 

If not, underscore the place where the lack of 
smoothness occurs and in the margin write C, 
(meaning Lack of coherence — connectedness). 
To remedy a fault of this kind one of three 
things generally needs to be done: (a) some- 
thing that breaks the connection must be taken 
out; (b) something needed to make the con- 
nection must be inserted, for example, con- 
necting words, such as iherefore, besides^ more- 
over, etc. ; or (c) the order of words must be 
changed. 
Details of the Summary, 

i6. Are there any statements unlike anjrthing in the 

original text?' 

If so, opposite each in the margin write F. 
(meaning False). 

17. Are there any statements faulty because of misin- 
terpretation of the original text ?* 

If so, write F. (as in 16 above). 

18. Are there any statements which, while not exactly 
inaccurate, might mislead the reader of the original 
text ? * 

If so, write in the margin opposite such a 
statement the letters Ml. (meaning Misleading). 
Results of the Criticism of the Summary. 

19. In the case of your own summary, have your cor- 
. rections resulted in making the summary, as cor- 

* See Principle 3, § 62. ' See Principle 46, § 62. 

' See Principle 4a, § 62. * See Principle 4c, § 62. 
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rected, a legible document, presenting your ideas of 

the original text in connected English, or does the 

summary need to be rewritten? 

If the latter, write in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of your paper the letters Rw. (meaning 
Rewrite). Remember to hand in, with the re- 
written summary, the original summary. 
20. Has the rewritten summary followed out every 

one of the hints of needed changes made in the 

first summary? 

If some large change has not been made, write 
at the top of the page, Orig. (meaning See the 
comments on the original draft). If needed 
changes in details have not been made, write 
Orig. in the margin, opposite the place where 
corrections have been omitted. 



72. The Selective Summary. — In addition to being 
called upon to give a general survey of the entire contents 
of a paragraph, a series of paragraphs, a chapter, or a 
book, you are often required to give in condensed form 
a statement of some particular element in that book — to 
explain clearly, in a general way, all that the text shows 
when looked at from some special point of view. Some- 
times you are asked to show your knowledge of the career 
of a single character as it is displayed here and there 
in a book, or of some phase of character, or of the contrast 
between two or more characters, or of some thread in a 
complex plot, or what not. Of this sort are such topics 
as The Wedding Guest {Rime of the Ancient Mariner) ; 
Wamba (Ivanhoe) ; Banquo (Macbeth) ; The Ancient 
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Mariner's Crime and Punishment; Sir Roger's Eccen- 
tricities ; King Arthur's Nobility of Character (Idylls of 
the King) ; The Two Brothers {Comus) ; Prince John and 
King Richard (Ivanhoe); The Suitors of Portia {Merchant 
0} Venice); Sir Roger de Coverley and the Vicar of 
Wakefield ; The Jewesses Rebecca (Ivanhoe) and Jessica 
(The Merchant of Venice) ; The Bond Plot (Merchant of 
Venice) ; The Story of Godfrey Cass (Silas Mamer)} 

73. Essentials of a Good Selective Summary. — The 
essentials of a good selective summary differ in no wise 
from those of a good general summary.* The value of 
your work will depend upon your skill in emphasizing 
the central idea of the character, or of the phase of charac- 
ter, or of the contrasted characters, or of the plot upon 
which you are writing. You must be careful to cover your 
topic, i.e., to bring out the treatment of this topic as it ap- 
pears throughout the book from which the topic is taken ; 
to give the largest possible proportion of your summary 
to the most important items ; to reject everything that has 
no direct bearing on your central idea ; to guard against 
misstatements of every sort, and so to word the whole as 
to enable the reader to pass naturally and pleasantly from 
idea to idea. 

74. Selection of Essentials. — The chief difficulty en- 
countered by the beginner in this type of composition is 
that of determining just what are the most important 

* Where the passage to be summarized is from some longer wori:, the 
text of which is in your hands, you can often fortify your conception of 
this central idea by looking to see out of what preceding statements in 
the original the material in the passage to be summarized grew, and to 
what it leads. 

» See § 62. 
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ideas. Your best general guide in the matter will be the 
answer to this question, Why does the author have this 
character or place or thing in his book ? This should lead 
you to further questions. For example, Was this charac- 
ter one that for the most part caused resuUs, or was he 
(or she) rather an instrument in the hands of others, a 
character intended to bring out the effects of circumstances 
or of the acts of others ? What was there about this 
character that caused him (her) to act as he (she) did, 
or that caused others to act toward him (her) as they did, 
or that caused him (her) to be affected by circumstances 
as he (she) was affected ? The answers to such questions 
about characters ought to afford you a fair conception 
of the proper material and of the proper proportions of 
your selective summary. To make clear to your reader 
why some character acts, you must emphasize his (her) 
bravery or jealousy or poverty; to make clear why some 
other character causes others to act, you must emphasize 
his (her) beauty or charity or wealth. Often a quality 
of mind of some character that leads him (her) to some 
action or to some state of mind will be found to be the 
cause of the actions or the states of mind of other charac- 
ters. For example, Ivanhoe acted kindly toward Isaac the 
Jew, so Isaac equipped him for the tournament ; Ivan- 
hoe's kindness and bravery inspired Rebecca's love. 
What is true of character is equally true of places and 
things. Were you to show the development of the Silas 
Mamer of Lantern Yard into Silas Mamer the miser, you 
would need to present the influence brought to bear upon 
him by his early surroundings in Raveloe — his living 
apart from others, his lonely and monotonous occupation, 
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the social and religious aspects of the place, his small need 
of money, yet the ease with which he acquired it, and 
hence his growing passion for his sole companions — 
the coins earned. 

75. Contrasts. — In contrasting characters or places or 
things, you must remember not only to show wherein 
they differ, but — of equal importance — to show also 
wherein they are alike. This latter process makes the 
path of comprehension easy for your reader. Without 
this comparison of like appearances or qualities, the 
reader would have diflSculty in determining just what you 
were aiming at. Should you be dealing with Ivanhoe 
and the Templar, for instance, your reader would want 
to know at least that both were knights, both crusaders, 
both brave, both skillful fighters. Then would come 
their great differences in nationality, age, appearance, 
character, deeds, and the like. 

Beyond these general hints it is impossible to guide you 
in so general a subject. 

76. Typical Selective Summaries. — Here is a selective 
summary: — 

Wamba 

In the character of Wamba, Scott pictures for us a jester of 
an old Saxon household. His position seems to be somewhat 
above that of the laborer and somewhat below that of the upper 
servants; for, though in the opening chapter of the book we 
find him with leisure in which to chat with the swineherd, yet 
he is at times threatened with bodily punishments not hinted 
at in the case of other servants. Clad in motley and equipped 
"(nth his bauble, it is his duty to enliven the spirits of his master 
with witty sayings. In performing this ofl5ce he is privileged 
to take great license — to hold up to ridicule anything and 
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anybody in a way that would cause ofifense were the remarks to 
come from any but one of his station in life. This wit is with 
him no mere matter of duty; it is ingrained in his character. 
With whomever he talks and under whatever circumstance — 
even in the presence of death itself — he must needs extract 
from the occasion its bit of humor. 

Wamba is, however, something more than a mere purveyor 
of jokes ; he shows qualities that raise him above the level of 
the mere jester. He is possessed of a readiness of intelligent 
action, of a bravery, and of a devotion to those whom he re- 
veres and loves, which are hardly to be expected of a mere 
jester. These qualities he displays on many occasions through- 
out the book. To save his master annoyance he misdirects 
the Norman Templar to Cedric's home. At the lists, by con- 
fronting Isaac the Jew with his sword of lath and his shield of 
brawn, he causes the Jew to desist from his determination to 
sit with the Saxon arid his people, and thus averts the conse- 
quences of the insult about to be forced upon the Saxon thane 
by the Norman Prince John. His love for Gurth, combined 
with his natural sense of the wrong done so faithful a servant 
of Cedric*s household, impels him to release him from his 
bonds. Unless restrained, his natural bravery and devotion 
would have led him to attack, almost single-handed, the cap- 
tors of Cedric. His was the task of freeing his master from 
the Castle of Front-de-Boeuf at the risk of his own life. 
When himself a prisoner, even to escape the wrath of Front- 
de-Boeuf, he refuses to take service with De Bracy, a 
Norman. Toward the close of the siege of Torquilstone, he 
risks his life a second time to withdraw Cedric from threatened 
destruction. The sole reward he asks for all these deeds is the 
pardon of Gurth. His final act of bravery and devotion is the 
rescue of King Richard himself from almost certain death. 

But how came such wit and such qualities of mind to be 
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lodged in a mere jester? It was due to no freak of nature. 
Wamba numbered among his ancestors an alderman of Eng- 
land. He himself tells us that be had been bred to be a friar 
until a brain fever came upon him and left him just wit enough 
to be a fool. This latter fact explains to the satisfaction of the 
reader how Wamba's mental condition unfitted him for the 
possession of the freedom granted Gurth. 

Here is another example of selective summary, as em- 
ployed by a master hand : — 

You remember Gulliver's adventures. First he is ship- 
wrecked in a country of little men ; and he is a Colossus among 
> them. He strides over the walls of their capital ; he stands 
higher than the cupola of their great temple ; he tugs after him 
a royal fleet; he stretches his legs, and a royal army, with 
drums beating and colors flying, marches through the gigantic 
arch; he devours a whole granary for breakfast, eats a herd 
of cattle for dinner, and washes down his meal with all the 
hogsheads of a cellar. In his next voyage he is among men 
sixty feet high. He who, in Lilliput, used to take people up 
in his hand in order that he might be able to hear them, is 
himself taken up in the hands and held to the ears of his masters. 
It is all that he can do to defend himself with his hanger against 
the rats and mice. The court ladies amuse themselves with 
seeing him fight wasps and frogs ; the monkey runs off with him 
to the chimney top; the dwarf drops him into the cream jug 
and leaves him to swim for his life. Now, was Gulliver a tall 
or a short man ? Why, in his own house at Rotherhithe, he 
was thought a man of the ordinary stature. Take him to 
Lilliput; and he is Quinbus Flestrin, the Man Mountain. 
Take him to Brobdingnag, and he is Grildrig, the little Mani- 
kin. It is the same in science. The pygmies of one society 
would have passed for giants in another. 

— Macaulay: Speech on the Literature of Britain, 
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Notice how all details have been chosen with a view to 
bringing out the central idea — the reputation of a scien- 
tist depends upon the age in which he lives. Thus to 
pack in a small compass so many well-selected, crisply 
stated items is proof of the highest skill; it is the goal 
toward which you should aim. 



77. Biographical Sketches. — Among other exercises in 
condensation pupils are often called upon to prepare 
brief statements of the main events in the life of some 
author or other famous man whose work has been the 
subject of class study. The literal transcriptions of such 
a life from a biographical dictionary would of course 
afford mere practice in handwriting. Much excellent 
material for the exercise of real skill is, however, readily 
available for such sketches in the biographies commonly 
prefixed to English classics and in such volumes as those 
of the English Men of Letters Series, American Men of 
Letters Series, Great Statesmen Series, and the longer 
articles in encyclopedias. Where the space at the stu- 
dents' disposal amounts to six or eight pages (1200 to 
1600 words), it may be feasible to give a general summary 
of the entire text employed, simply reducing the number 
of paragraphs because of the otherwise meager content of 
each. Shorter sketches, those, for example, of from 
two to four pages (400 to 800 words), are in the nature of 
a selective summary, and so require exceptional care in 
preparation. 

In the latter — even the shortest — certain elements 
are essential. These are: — 
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1. The full name of the person. 

2. The date and place of his birth and death, each given as 

exactly as possible. 

3. A general statement of his claim to fame. 

4. A statement of the most prominent events in his career, 

so far as these bear upon his chief claim to fame, 

5. A particular statement of the principal things he did that 

made him famous. 

An examination of any volume containing short biog- 
raphies* will show clearly that it is the general custom 
to place items i, 2, and 3 at the beginning of the life. 
So far as concerns items 4 and $, custom differs. Some- 
times the two are given in strictly chronological order; 
sometimes they are arranged in logical order, — first the 
main events of the career considered as a whole, then 
the particular events of greatest importance; sometimes 
the two methods are combined by mentioning particulars 
of large importance while describing the main current of 
events, and by grouping other particulars at the end. 

In gathering material from a longer biography, pupils 
often fail to furnish the information called for under 
I, 2, 3 above. It is, however, in connection with the 
selection of the prominent events of the person's career 
and of the principal reasons for his claim to fame (es- 
sentials 4 and 5 above) that the more serious blunders are 
made. These are nearly always in the line of choosing 
from the comparatively large mass of facts in the text em- 
ployed many that apply not to the person regarded from 
a particular point of view (as a writer, a statesman, a 
soldier, a scientist), but equally to one in any walk of life, 

* For example, The Century Dictionary: Proper Names* 
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Where space is precious, it is needless, for example, to 
state that the person was engaged in some Vocation, or 
journeyed somewhere, or lived somewhere, or met some 
one, unless the vocation or journey or residence or ac- 
quaintanceship was deliberately planned by the person, 
in connection with his principal life work, or, where not 
planned, resulted in something important in that work, or 
was in some way closely associated with him or his work. 
However, the fact that Milton's youth was one of elegant 
leisure, that Addison traveled in Europe, that Scott bought 
Abbotsford, that Browning married Elizabeth Barrett, are 
facts so closely related to the careers of these several men 
as authors as to make them worthy of a place in even a 
short biography. To avoid the monotonous repetition 
of dates beginning with in, it is well to give such dates in 
parentheses following statements of fact; better still to 
employ to a considerable extent such introductory ex- 
pressions as " Six years later," " A short time after," 
" After a sojourn of some years in," and the like. 

Biographical sketches exceeding two or three pages in 
length, yet too small to admit of a complete general sum- 
mary of the text employed, offer opportunities for the 
inclusion of certain details not mentioned under the 
essentials on page 195. Such are the facts of the person's 
early life (parentage, size and social status of family, 
health and physical peculiarities in childhood, education); 
facts of his later career bearing indirectly on his claims to 
fame (marriage, children, friends, association with famous 
contemporaries); facts relating to the importance with 
which he has been regarded by posterity (famous editions, 
criticisms, and translations of his works). Such con- 
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siderations would lead one to speak of the malforma- 
tion of Byron's foot, the scrofulous affliction of Dr. John- 
son, the devotion shown to Wordsworth by his sister 
and to Carlyle by his wife, atid the unfilial conduct of 
Milton's daughters. In the case of many other persons, 
the absence of unusual circumstances of the kinds men- 
tioned would render such references out of place in a 
short sketch of their lives. Further guidance on so com- 
plex a subject cannot here be oflFered. As in the shortest 
biographies, such facts in a person's life are to be given 
in these longer sketches as bear the closest relationship 
to the aspects of his life that have made him famous. 
Again, in the selection of material, justness of proportion 
must be observed. Pupils often devote far too much 
space to the events of the person's youth and to an over- 
detailed catalogue of work accomplished — books written, 
battles fought, discoveries made — at the expense of space 
otherwise needed for other purposes. 

Exercise XXn 

In § 72 was given a suggestive list of topics suit- 
able for selective sununaries. Each of these topics had 
to do with something that ran through a book or at least 
covered a considerable portion of a book. From the 
English classic now in the hands of your class make a 
similar list of topics, of a number to be determined by 
your instructor. See that the wording of most of these 
is of a specif^: sort, such as Gurth's Faithfulness, Sir 
Roger's Kindness of Heart. Moreover, do not confine 
yourself to characters, but, when possible, give some that 
have to do with places and with things. Remember that 
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all topics must be of a general type — must not be merely 
descriptive topics of a particular person or place or thing 
at a particular time. Your success in this sort of exercise 
will go far to show your teacher the extent to which you 
have grasped the larger elements or the general spirit of 
the text. 

Exercise XXm 

The blunders commonly made by pupils in writing 
selective summaries are of the same sort as those ex- 
emplified in Exercise XXI, and arise from the same causes. 
In the exercise that follows are faulty selective summaries 
or parts of selective summarieg of matter chosen from 
four books, with some of which you are probably familiar. 
This work was done under conditions entirely similar to 
those which you yourself have to face, and are, therefore, 
of value as showing the faulty tendencies of the average 
pupil. By carefully following Guide for Criticism F, on 
page 214, you will be the better enabled to determine 
adequately the nature of the principal blunders. 

1. The Wedding Guest, — One day the Ancient Mariner 
met three men who were on theilr way to a wedding. Stopping 
them he called one and began to tell him the story of his life 
and diflFerent adventures. When the stranger left, he was 
very sad and began to think of all his sins, deciding he would 
in future lead a much better life. The Mariner in some way 
had had an effect upon him by means of some magic gift. 

2. The Wedding Guest. — Three men were going to a wed- 
ding, and one was stopped by a Mariner. The Wedding Guest 
was angry, and asked the Mariner why he stopped him. The 
Ancient Mariner had a sort of power to hypnotize a person, so 
as to make him hear his story. This he did to the Wedding 
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Guest. The Mariner then told his story: how they had sailed 
out of the harbor, and how they were becalmed in the silent 
sea. The Wedding Guest had heard the music in the hall of 
the Bridegroom, and became sad. The Mariner, after having 
finished his story, went with the Wedding Guest to vespers 
at the kirk. 

3. Wamba. — Wamba was Cedric's favorite jester, and was 
dressed accordingly. His suit was half red and half yellow, 
with a cap of the same color, to which was attached a jingling 
bell, so that every time he moved his head the bell would ring. 
Wamba would sit on a little stool behind his master's chair at 
meals, and Cedric would throw him pieces of food from his 
plate. At the tournament he had an encounter with Isaac. 
Wamba had for a shield a piece of bacon and fought with a 
wooden sword. Then again, on the journey home, disguised 
as a priest, he went into Torquilstone Castle and changed his 
garments for those of his master, so that Cedric might escape. 
This showed Wamba's faithfulness. 

4. Wamba. — Wamba was a jester belonging to Cedric the 
Saxon. He was always getting into trouble, but he managed 
to get out of it through his wit. Wamba and Gurth the swine- 
herd used to go together a great deal. While they were out 
one day a party of men stopped to ask them the way to 
Cedric the Saxon, but Wamba thought he would tell them the 
wrong way because of their impertinence to Gurth. 

When the party arrived at the cross roads they found a man 
lying near the road ; the knight poked him with his lance and 
he immediately jumped up. On asking him the question which 
had been put to Wamba, he replied that as he was going to 
Cedric's house he would show them the way, which was op- 
posite to that which Wamba had directed. When they arrived 
at Cedric's house they told him about Wamba's direction. 
This made Cedric very angry, and when Wamba came in he 
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asked him to explain it. Wamba replied that they should have 
known better than to ask a fool, and that he did but make a 
mistake between his right and left hand. 

5. Wamba. — Wamba, son of Witless, was the bom servant 
of a famous Saxon named Cedric. He wore a long dififerent- 
colored cloak. Around his cloak near the waist was a belt from 
which hung a sort of bag. A long hat, which came to a point, 
adorned his head. Instead of having a sword, he was armed 
with a wand, such as magicians use, for it was thought un- 
wise to let jesters have any armor whatsoever. He, although 
half demented, said many witty and wise sayings, and when 
his master was angry about something, his explanation of the 
matter often subdued him. The faithfulness to his master is 
shown when he ofifered to let him pass out in the monk's garb 
— and that he would remain and die in his stead. If it were 
not for him and Gurth, a swineherd to Cedric, all would 
have perished in the castle. When everybody was afraid to 
enter Reginald Front-de-Boeuf's place, he came forward and 
agreed to do so. As a whole, I think that he was a good 
character. 

6. Rebecca. — Rebecca is a Jewess and the daughter of 
Isaac of York. She is first seen at the king's games in com- 
pany with her father. Here she is treated very badly by the 
other people. Then she and her father, in company with 
Cedric the. Saxon's party going on some journey, are captured 
by Front-de-Boeuf. He holds Rebecca as hostage and tells 
Isaac that he will kill her if he does not pay a certain sum of 
money for her ransom. In the castle of Front-de-Boeuf, Re- 
becca nurses Ivanhoe, who is also held captive and is wounded. 
The castle is then set on fire, and Rebecca, in company with 
her father and other prisoners, succeeds in escaping. We next 
hear of her at court, in which she is tried for her life. The 
only way she can escape is by getting some person to fight for 
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her, and if he wins she will be free. Ivanhoe fights for her and 
wins, and she is free. 

7. Rebecca, — Rebecca was the only daughter of a rich Jew, 
called Isaac of York. She was extremely beautiful, and 
though a member of a despised race, she incited much ad- 
miration among those who saw her. At the time of Ivanhoe's 
receiving several wounds in the lists she gave up her litter in 
which she journeyed, that he might be taken to her home. 
Here she cared for him until he regained *his health. 

At a later period she was wooed by a companion of Front- 
de-Boeuf and was confined in the castle of Torquilstone by 
her lover. All attempts made by her lover to obtain her hand 
were unavailable — her rescue by the Saxons — tried by 
Templars and condemned to death — rescue by Ivanhoe, 
who was the victor in the lists — her visit to Rowena and her 
departure. 

8. Rebecca, — Rebecca was the daughter of Isaac of York, 
who was a very wealthy man. She was hated by many people 
because she was a Jewess, and would not loan anybody money. 
When she was a child, her mother died, leaving her to take care 
of herself and her father. When Rebecca was captured by 
3, band of robbers, she was cast into a prison. There she 
nursed Ivanhoe, who seemed to be dying from a wound in his 
side. Rebecca showed great sympathy for the poor knight, 
and through her he was cured. Many times this innocent girl 
was tried as a witch, by men who hated her. Her father was 
forced to give up great sums of money for her release, when she 
was held a prisoner, because she was his only daughter, and 
he would lay down his life to save her. Afterward she left 
England. 

9. Brian de Bois-GuUbert. — Brian de Bois-Guilbert appears 
at the inn, and is holding converse with a number of other 
characters. This man belongs to the Knights Templars. 
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He was a Christian, and later he captured a Jewish woman 
and took her to his castle and tried to make her marry him. 
This she refused to do. When Guilbert had run ofif with the 
Jewess, Locksley*s men thought it was Rowena and they 
followed him, which resulted in a battle. When the lady was 
on trial for her life, Guilbert gave her permission to select a 
champion which should fight him in the lists, and if Guilbert 
won she was to go free. On the day appointed for the trial, a 
knight named Ivanhoe volunteered to be her champion and 
was accepted. In the fight in the lists Guilbert was defeated 
and killed by Ivanhoe. 

ID. Cedric the Saxon, — Cedric, thane of Rotherwood, had 
earned the title of "the Saxon" on account of his champion- 
ship of the despised Saxons and hatred of Norman customs. 
Being widely known for this reason, he was appointed guardian 
of the Saxon princess Rowena. As Ivanhoe, his son, tried to 
make love to her, he banished him. He entertained several 
of the principal characters at his house. Together with other 
Saxons, he was present at the lists during the tournament in 
Ashby de la Zouche. He recognized the winner of the tourna- 
ment as his son, but refused to acknowledge him. Afterward, 
having been insulted by the courtiers at a banquet given by 
Prince John and asked to pledge a Norman, he drank to the 
health of Richard. Carried ojQF and imprisoned by a Norman 
noble, he escaped by changing clothes with his jester, who had 
entered dressed as a priest. Oustide he joined a force which 
had come to rescue Ivanhoe, Rowena, Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh, and two Jews. The castle capitulated, but Athelstane 
was thought to be dead. Whilst mourning for Athelstane, 
Cedric was persuaded by the leader of his helpers to forgive 
his son. Athelstane escaped from a monastery, where he had 
been imprisoned, but would not marry Rowena. Finally 
Ivanhoe married Rowena. 
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11. Cedric, — Cedric was a wealthy, pious, and generous 
Saxon landowner, holding many acres of valuable land in the 
Rotherwood, near the river Don. He was noted for his fair- 
ness and generosity to all, and this good quality of his is well 
illustrated in Ivanhoe, where there is a scene in which a Tem- 
plar with his train, together with several nobles, are at a dining 
table in Cedric's mansion. They were suddenly interrupted 
by a servant, who announced that a Jew, Isaac of York by 
name, was in the kitchen begging for something to eat, for he 
was very hungry and tired. Although even his jester, Wamba, 
would not stay near the poor Jew, and his guests declared that 
they would not sit at the same table with an infidel, Cedric 
told them that no man, be he heathen or Christian, could ever 
go forth from his grounds and have reason to say that his host 
was an inhospitable man. The Jew got his dinner, and Cedric 
afterward had good reason to be glad that he had not driven 
Isaac of York from his house. 

The next important scene in which Cedric takes part is 
where they are attacked by Front-de-Bceuf's party, but are 
rescued by another company under Locksley's lead. Next 
comes the prison cell in a tower at Torquilstone, in which 
"Wamba the Jester" frees Cedric by means of a priest's garb. 
In this case Wamba has entered the prison disguised as a 
monk, and under a pretense of administering certain rites to 
the wealthy Saxons he entered the cell and exchanged ward- 
robes with Cedric. The latter escaped, while the former re- 
mained in his master's place. 

The scene now shifts to the tournament, in which his adopted 
daughter is chosen as the Queen of Love and Beauty, and 
Cedric recognizes and forgives his runaway son, Ivanhoe, or 
Winifred. 

12. Cedric, — Cedric was the owner of a grand old house. 
This house was situated in a town called Rotherwood. He 
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had a son named Ivanhoe, but he disinherited Ivanhoe be- 
cause he loved Rowena, a beautiful maiden who was under 
Cedric*s care. There is a scene in the book where Cedric is 
entertaining some Norman knights and priests. Cedric is a 
Saxon and he will not eat at table with them, but affords them 
shelter for the night. Cedric goes to the Norman carnival, 
where his son, unbeknown to him, takes part in the battles. 
When Ivanhoe falls to the ground Cedric recognizes him, and 
forgives him. Cedric is invited to the banquet given in honor 
of the "Queen and Beauty of the lists," Rowena. Here he 
is taunted by King John and his followers, but gets revenge 
on them by proposing a toast for the quick and safe return of 
"Richard Coeur-de-Lion," King John's brother. Later Cedric 
is captured by Front-de-Boeuf, but escapes through the aid of 
Wamba, who, disguised as a priest, enters the fortress and puts 
the monk's cap and frock on Cedric. Cedric is allowed to 
depart by Front-de-Bceuf, who thinks he is only a monk, while 
Wamba attires himself in Cedric's clothes and takes Cedric's 
place as a prisoner. Cedric, with the aid of some followers, 
afterward enters the castle and rescues Wamba, Athelstane, 
and Ivanhoe, who was wounded and kept prisoner by Front- 
de-Boeuf. Cedric afterward consents to the marriage of 
Ivanhoe and Rowena. Athelstane, who though rescued was 
thought to be killed, came to Cedric's house in time to see 
Cedric mourning over him, whom he supposed to be dead. 
13. Athelstane. — Athelstane by birth was a descendant of 
many of England's old kings. He was a great friend of Cedric 
of Rotherwood. When he was confined in the castle by Front- 
de-Boeuf and his men, he thought he would have to perish 
there. Although Wamba was not willing to change clothes 
with him, Cedric wished him to do it because Athelstane was 
a better man. When Cedric escaped, he got together the 
friends he had outside the castle, and by storming the enemy 
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he soon had Athelstane and the others out of the clutches of 
Front-de-Boeuf. 

14. Cedric and Athelstane. — Cedric of Rotherwood was a 
large, powerfully built man. His greatest friend was Athel- 
stane, a man of slightly weaker frame. Cedric was purely a 
Saxon and was proud of his ancestors, although the Normans 
had conquered the country. Athelstane was also a Saxon 
and lived near Cedric. He was greatly in love with Lady 
Rowena, who lived at Cedric's castle. Cedric had done all 
in his power to make Rowena marry Athelstane, but she would 
not consent to this, because she was in love with Ivanhoe, 
Cedric's son. Cedric had banished his son from home, in the 
hope of Rowena's marriage with Athelstane. At the tourna- 
ment at Ashby, Athelstane accompanied Cedric and Lady 
Rowena, in the hope of trying again to win Rowena. 

15. Prince John and King Richard, — King Richard, the 
exiled brother of Prince John, was a very brave and honest 
gentleman. His brother, the prince, was just the opposite of 
him, being neither brave nor particularly honest. While 

* Richard was being held captive in France, John had seized the 
throne and was reigning over England in place of the rightful 
king. His brother King Richard had started out for the Holy 
Land, but had not succeeded in reaching it. On the return 
journey he was captured by a friend of the prince and held as 
a prisoner in France. Prince John was greatly terrified when 
he learned of the king's escape, because he feared his brother 
very much. The prince was not liked nearly as well as his 
brother, who, when he regained the throne, was very well 
liked throughout the whole of his kingdom. 

16. Sir Roger^s Eccentricities. — Sir Roger de Coverley was 
a kind, good-natured man. He was beloved by all his neigh- 
bors and the members of the club. Sir Roger was an eccentric 
man in many ways. Of this fact we have several instances. 
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If the children knew their catechism well he would reward 
their mothers. He rewarded his servants for some special 
service. Taking a sail with the Spectator at Sjiring Garden, 
Sir Roger picked out a man with one leg, thinking that he had 
served in the war, which might not have been the case. In his 
will. Sir Roger left black bonnets and hats for all his neighbors 
and servants, so that they could be present at his funeral. 

17. Sir Roger's TacL — One day as Sir Roger de Coverley 
stopped at an inn, he noticed his own head painted on the sign. 
The owner of the tavern was formerly a servant of Sir Roger's 
and had this done as a mark of fidelity. Not liking his pic- 
ture in front of the hotel, and communicating his desire to have 
it withdrawn to his host, the latter ordered a painter to change 
the head to that of a huge Saracen. But the Spectator declared 
that he could still see a resemblance between it and the knight's. 

18. The Bond Plot, — Antonio, a Venetian merchant, asks 
the sum of three thousand ducats from Shylock, a Jew money- 
lender. The former wishes this money to be given to Bassanio, 
his kinsman, who is in love with Portia, a beautiful heiress 
residing in Belmont. Bassanio gets this money so as to woo 
Portia on an equal basis with the girl's other wealthy suitors. 
Antonio obtains this money on condition that he should for- 
feit a pound of his flesh, if he was unable to pay back the loan 
plus the interest within three months. While Bassanio is visit- 
ing in Belmont, a letter comes to him saying that Antonio's 
argosies are lost. Antonio had hoped to pay back the loan 
from his ships. Soon after this, the three months having 
passed, Shylock calls a trial. The latter was a most malicious 
usurer, and his sole purpose was to get revenge on Antonio. 

Portia, disguised as a lawyer, and her maid Nerissa, dressed 
as a clerk, proceed to the trial, where by Portia's wise counsel 
Antonio is freed. 

19. Portia's Many Suitors, — Portia has three suitors, 
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namely, the, Prince of Morocco, the Prince of Aragon, and 
Bassanio. At the death of Portia's father, he said that any one 
that should have his daughter for a wife had to choose one of 
three caskets. These were of gold, silver, and lead, respec- 
tively. If one of the suitors picked the right casket with 
Portia's counterfeit in it, he was to have Portia for his wife. 
On the other hand, if he picked the wrong casket he was to go 
away and cease his wooing. Before they could pick from the 
three caskets they had to go to the church and swear that they 
would do this if they picked the wrong casket. The Prince of 
Morocco was the first one to do this, and after some hesita- 
tion he picked the gold casket. In 'this there was written a 
few verses, saying that all that glistens is not gold. He then 
went away. The next one to choose from the caskets was the 
Prince of Aragon. He picked the silver casket and he also 
had to turn away. The most favored of the three to Portia 
was Bassanio, a young merchant. He then took his chance 
and chose the lead casket. In this was Portia's counterfeit 
and verses in the casket, which said to claim his bride with a 
loving kiss. By choosing the leaden casket, he became the 
husband of Portia. 

20. Portia's Many Suitors. — The Prince of Morocco was 
among those upon whom she looked with favor. He was a 
proud, impetuous man, and evidently loved gold, for he chose 
the casket made of that metal. The Prince of Aragon was a 
cold, haughty personage, who thought that he alone was de- 
serving of Portia. She neither felt nor evinced any sorrow at 
bidding him adieu. Of the numerous suitors, Portia really 
loved Bassanio. She liked his company so much that she 
wished to delay his choosing, lest, by his wrong selection, she 
might lose his company. When in the act of selecting, Portia's 
servant sang a song which gave quite a broad hint as to which 
was the right casket. 
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21. The Casket Plot, — The beautiful Portia is informed 
that it is the direct orders of her father that she shall wed no 
suitor but the one who wins her by her father's method, which 
is very curious indeed. If a suitor wishes to win Portia, he is 
informed that he is to choose one of three caskets, which will 
be placed before him, and that if he succeeds in choosing the 
one with Portia's portrait in it, she shall become his wife. How- 
ever, if the wrong one is chosen, the suitor does what he swore 
he would do before taking a chance, namely, to return home 
and never think of winning Portia by other methods. One of 
the caskets is of gold, on the outside, another of silver, and the 
other of lead. On each of these caskets is a very attractive, 
laconic, and beguiling piece of poetry. Although on reading 
the gold casket the suitor is very much attracted, he is much 
perplexed after he has read the other two. The first of Por- 
tia's suitors to try his luck with the caskets was the Prince of 
Morocco. He chooses the gold casket, but although this 
casket is very beautiful on the outside, when he looks on the 
inside, he reads a verse of poetry, which tells him that he must 
do what he had previously sworn to, namely, to go home and 
never try to gain Portia's love. After the Duke of Aragon 
had failed, by choosing the silver casket, Bassanio tries his luck, 
and, after considering the caskets, he chooses the lead one, 
thereby taking Portia for his wife. 

22. The Casket Plot. — In his will Portia's father made 
provision for his daughter's marriage. He provided three 
caskets, one of gold, another of silver, and a third of lead. 
One of these contained a portrait of Portia. Each of her 
suitors was allowed to select the casket which he thought con- 
tained the portrait, and the first one who guessed right was to 
have Portia. Many princes, kings, and knights, attracted by 
Portia's beauty, journeyed to Belmont, the maiden's home, 
and taking the oath that they would neither tell which casket 
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they selected nor ever again woo a lady in way of marriage, 
attempted to win Portia by choosing correctly. Among these 
wooers were the Prince of Morocco, who chose the golden 
casket, and Aragon, who chose the silver one. Both were 
unsuccessful. Bassanio, the Venetian, whom Portia loved 
most of all, arrived at Belmont, and 'mid the music of the 
comet selected the leaden casket and thereby won Portia as 
his bride. 

23. The Elopement Plot. — Jessica, the daughter of Shylock, 
a wealthy Jew of Venice, is in love with Lorenzo, a Gentile, who 
also lives at Venice. Jessica's religion forbade her marriage 
to a Gentile, but she becomes a Christian, elopes with Lorenzo, 
gets married, and goes to Portia's house in Belmont. Shy- 
lock is very angry when he hears of his daughter's actions, but 
what angers him more is the fact that at her elopement she 
takes quite a lot of his money and his d6ad wife's ring with 
her. Shylock tries to find out where Jessica has gone to, and 
while doing so he learns that she has unceremoniously squan- 
dered the money and sold the ring for a small sum. Although 
Shylock vows vengeance on his daughter for this last act, he 
is unable to find out where she has gone to. 

24. The Elopement Plot. — Lorenzo, one of Antonio's friends 
and dependents, was in love with Jessica, the ungrateful and 
spendthrift daughter of Shylock. Lorenzo, through Launcelot, 
a servant of Bassanio, sends word to Jessica to prepare to fly. 
Attired in strange costumes, and with faces hidden by masks, 
Lorenzo and his friends make their appearance after Shylock 
had left the house, and take Jessica with thdm, when she had 
robbed her absent father of some of his most precious posses- 
sions. Meanwhile, her father Shylock, the Jew, has discovered 
his loss, and finding his money, his most precious stones, and 
a ring which had belonged to his dead wife gone, wrathfully 
wishes his unnatural daughter dead with the things she has 
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Stolen beside her. This event increased his hatred for the Chris- 
tians and boded no good for Antonio if he fell into his clutches. 

25. The Elopement Plot, — Lorenzo, a follower of Antonio, 
and Jessica, the daughter of Shylock, a rich Jew, fell desper- 
ately in love with one another. But, as the former was a 
Christian and the latter the daughter of a Jew, there was con- 
siderable objection on the part of the latter's father. But un- 
foiled by this impediment, the two lovers determined to elope. 
Jessica, taking with her much coin and valuable stones, left 
her father's abode, and, disguised in the dress of a boy, met 
Lorenzo, and they secretly eloped. Shylock became furious 
when he learned of the elopement, for his daughter had taken 
her mother's ring, besides several other valuable stones. Jes- 
sica, seemingly for no purpose whatever, sold many of her 
stones, or else traded them foolishly. This further enraged 
Shylock, whose rage fell on Antonio, a merchant, who had 
fallen into the Jew's clutches. 

26. The Element of Humor in the Merchant of Venice. — 
The humorous part of the play is furnished chiefly by Launce- 
lot and Gk)bbo. The most humorous scene is that in which 
Launcelot " tries confusions " with his father, and Gobbo gives 
his son into the service of Bassanio. Launcelot's humor lies 
principally in his ability to make puns, while the slow com- 
prehension, the peculiar mispronunciation and the odd phrases 
of Gobbo all add to the humorous elements of the play. 
These characters are humorous in every scene in which they 
appear. Other characters add humor to the play only in 
certain scenes. 



78. Summaries of Spoken Material. — What has so far 
been said on the subject of condensation applied to reduc- 
tion in scale of written or printed matter. The elements 
of such summaries are equally those of sunmiaries of 
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spoken matter, such as lectures, speeches, sermons, and 
the like. Only by selecting the really essential elements, 
omitting the imessential, bringing out the relative value 
of what is of first and what of. secondary importance, and 
carefully wording the items selected, can you produce 
a clear and truthful impression of that with which 
you deal. To do justice to the original in such summaries 
is a much more difficult task than is the condensation of 
matter in print, for whereas you are at liberty to examine 
the printed text as often as you please, you get the spoken 
word but once. Hence good results come only from the 
closest attention to the speaker and from long training. 
The first step required for such work is the taking of 
notes, that is, the jotting down of hurried memoranda of 
the speaker's principal ideas. Assuming that the speaker 
has arranged what he has to say according to some definite 
plan, and that he indicates the plan early in his speech, 
you will find it possible to catch the main ideas, and to 
set them down in the form of topics arranged in the form 
of a rough tabulated outline. (See § ii.) Attempts to 
follow a speech more closely than this — to get down 
whole sentences, for example — will almost inevitably re- 
sult in failure to catch succeeding statements of impor- 
tance. Where the speaker has at the outset stated the 
principal heads under which he intends to develop his 
topic, it is well to write them down at once, numbering 
them I, II, III, etc. Then, when he has reached each of 
these heads in his speech, you have only to use the num- 
bers themselves, without needing to repeat the actual 
wording of the topic. To the main heads you should 
indent the principal subordinate topics, and to these in 
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turn those still more subordinate, in so far as the rate 
of speed of the speaker's talk renders such procedure 
possible, or in so far as it seems necessary because of 
the complexity of the subject and its unfamiliarity to you. 
Where opportunity is to be afforded you of consulting 
reference books before being called upon to write up or 
make other use of your notes, you can often save valuable 
time by omitting dates, chemical formulae, full names, full 
book titles, and the like, as these and other simple matters 
of fact can be easily procured at your leisure. What you 
cannot afford to lose is the thread of the speaker's dis- 
course or his particular views on his topic. Hence you 
should waste no time by stopping to question a neighbor 
or trying otherwise to get at the comparatively unim- 
portant details. After the speech, and before your notes 
have "grown cold," you should go over them with care, 
making such additions and corrections as will enable you 
to talk the subject out, (See § 29.) When you can do 
this, your notes are of value; when you cannot, you may 
rest assured that, though you may have some scattered 
information, you have not grasped the speaker's ideas 
as a coherent unit : no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. Should occasion seem to warrant the expenditure 
of time, it would be well to recast your notes completely 
in the form of an amplified outline (see § 26), or to write 
up at once a summary full enough to enable you in the 
future to recall the essential ideas presented by the speaker. 
Neglect of these important features of note -taking often 
results in a student's finding himself later face to face with 
a meaningless jumble of words, and in creating the false 
impression that adequately to get the ideas of a speaker 
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he must take a course in shorthand. Far from being of 
distinct value, this latter is a direct step backward. To 
save the effort needed for thinking, he hopes to write down 
almost all a speaker says. This would simply mean that 
later on he would have everything in the way of digesting 
to do over again, from notes far more difficult to read than 
those in longhand — except after long practice. Rather 
than do this, it should be your aim to get along with fewer 
and fewer notes — finally with none at all. Persistent 
practice in sane note-taking will in time enable you 
to reach this goal. Ability of this kind implies real 
intellectual power. 

Exercise XXIV 

1. A ten or fifteen minutes' reading or talk by the class teacher 

of English, history, physics, natural science. A summary 
to be by the class during the remainder of the period. A 
few necessary books of reference should be available (text- 
book, dictionary). For beginners such summaries should 
be written from notes ; more advanced pupils should be 
called upon first to write such summaries without using 
their notes, and later to dispense with note-taking. 

2. Report of a platform talk by the principal or a visiting 
speaker, or of an elocution exercise, or of an oration by 
a pupil, or of a school debate, or of the speech made 
by some one speaker in a debate, or of an address, or a 
reading by a class teacher or a fellow-pupil. Report of 
a complete school commencement. (With notes ; without 
notes.) 

3. Report of a lecture, or a sermon, or a political speech, or 
of some other type of speech, heard outside of school ; of 
the plot of a play recently attended. 
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Guide for Criticism F: Selective Summary 

In making your criticisms use colored ink or a colored 
pencil. Be as specific as possible in your hints. 

1. What is the central idea of the text summarized? 

2. Has the writer of the summary brought out this 
central idea ? If not, (a) wherein has he failed to 
bring out the large phases of a character ? or (6) 
wherein l^as he at times wandered oflF to matters 
that have no close connection with the topic in- 
dicated by the title ? or (c) wherein does the whole 
summary give a general impression of disconnected- 
ness? or {d)y in contrasting persons or places or 
things, wherein has he failed to give details enough 
to establish the fact that they have elements of like- 
ness as well as of unlikeness ? 

3. Does the summary " stand on its own legs " — 
could one who had never read the book get from 
the summary a pretty good idea of the person, or of 
the place, or of the thing talked about ? Does the 
summary everywhere make sufficiently plain when 
and where the occurrences take place, or things 
exist? who the characters mentioned are? what the 
things mentioned are? why the characters act as they 
do? how actions or states of affairs result? 

If not, place in the margin opposite the place 
where such needed material is lacking the 
words Who? or What? or When? or Where? 
or Why ? or What result ? 

4. Are the proportions sound ? 
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(a) Is enough space given to the most important 
matter ? 

If not, where is the treatment too meager? 
(6) Is too much space given to the unimportant items? 

If so, where? 

5. Are there any unnecessary departures from the order 
in which material is presented in the text ? 

If so, write in the margin, Book order. 

6. Does the whole read smoothly? Does the mind pass 
readily from one idea to another, or is there some- 
thing missing ? 

If so, put a A at that place, and opposite, in the 
margin, give, if possible, a brief hint of what 
it needed. If something should be cut out, 
place it within brackets. If words should be 
shifted, place over the words to be shifted con- 
secutive numbers or adopt any familiar method 
known to you. 
- 7. Is the wording such as best brings out the ideas of 
the text ? If not, is it (a) too strong, or too weak ; or, 
(6) while containing the right material, does it seem 
to put emphasis on the wrong ideas in the sentence ; 
or (c) are there any faults of misinterpretation of the 
text, or any flat misstatements of fact ? 

If so, write in the margin opposite the faulty 
passage some such appropriate comment as 
are Too strong. Too weak. Mis. (Misinterpreta- 
tion), F. (Fake). 
Corrected or Rewritten Summaries. 
8. Have all the comments made upon the original 
received attention? 



CHAPTER VI 

GENERAL EXPLANATION 

7g. Scope of General Explanation. — In the preceding 
pages we have touched on such types of exposition as had 
to do with the explanation of what is written or spoken. 
The characteristic common to all these forms of work 
is the fact that the material used is furnished to the 
writer. We now proceed to consider a somewhat more 
difficult type of exposition, that involving not only the 
processes of selection, arrangement, and/ careful wording, 
but, in addition, the discovery of the necessary material. 
We may most conveniently consider this phase of expla- 
nation under two heads : — 

(I) The explanation of facts gathered from various 
printed sources. 

(II) The explanation of facts gathered mainly from 
other than printed sources. 

I. The Explanation of Facts gathered from Vari- 
ous Printed Sources 

80. The Nature of the Task. — Your school work re- 
quires you at times to write upon topics, the material 
for which can be well obtained only from a variety of 
printed sources. Typical tasks of this sort are the topics 
sometimes assigned by teachers of history, and the essays 
read or delivered before the school at commencement, or 
on other special occasions. 

216 
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81. The Wrong Way to go to Work. — Face to face with 
the preparation of work of this sort, what are you to do ? 
Many pupils, so situated, select the first likely material 
that comes to hand, — be it in book or magazine or news- 
paper, — and present as their treatment of a serious sub- 
ject a more or less garbled version of the original, 
mingled with views of their own. As justice to the 
subject, the school, the audience, and one's self demands 
more than this, a few hints on the way to develop tasks 
of this sort may prove helpful. 

82. The Search for Material and its Use. — After set- 
tling upon your topic, your first step should be a search 
for the best available sources of information. For this 
your best guide will probably be some modern encyclo- 
pedia,* special dictionary,* or handbook,' all of which 
are to be found — as a rule — conveniently arranged on 
the reference shelves of libraries. In these, under one 
or more heads bearing more or less directly on your topic, 
you will find a bibliography ; that is, a list of the best 
books written on your subject. Equipped with memo- 
randa of these books, you should then consult the catalogue 
or card index of one or of several libraries, and from the 
data there given, or from a rapid examination of the 
books themselves, you should select the material seemingly 
best suited to your purpose. While reading this material, 
you should prepare, with the aid of the tables of contents 
and indexes, suitable plans, digests, or other memoranda. 
Not seldom, as the result of this work, you will find your- 
self in possession of references to still more material of 

* E.g. New International ; Universal. ' E.g. Biographical Dictionary. 

• E.g. Channing and Hart's Readers' Handbook of American History. 
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value. Where you believe it necessary or beneficial to 
avail yourself of current opinion, you have recourse to 
magazines and daily papers. Good use can be made of 
the material in bound volumes of magazines by reference 
to Poole's Index to Periodical Literature. The best- 
equipped libraries of most cities and large towns have 
files of one or more of the prominent daily papers, dating 
back for years. 

83. Relative Value of Material. — In the preparation 
of your essay your chief aim should be, over and above 
all else, to get at the real facts. To do this, requires 
care. In this connection a few points should be kept in 
mind: — 

1. A book is in most cases a better source of information 

than a magazine or a newspaper, since the views 
expressed in the book are likely to have undergone 
the more careful scrutiny, prior to publication. 

2. Books issued by a firm known by you to issue sub- 

stantial literature are likely to be of more value 
than those of other firms that issue many trashy 
books. 

3. Other things being equal, a recent publication is 

better than one issued many years ago. 

4. Books the opinions expressed in which are endorsed 

by several other authorities of otherwise divergent 
views are more to be relied on than others of the 
value of which you have no knowledge. 

5. Against the partisan views of one book you should 

set off the divergent views of others, and then either 
strike a balance, or frankly state your inability to 
decide on the question in dispute. 
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The utmost care must be exercised in accepting the 
views expressed in most magazines and newspapers, 
especially on matters of politics. For general use 
select the magazines and newspapers read by people 
of education and common sense. Where the lighter 
magazines and less reputable newspapers are con- 
sulted, be careful to corroborate or offset their views 
with those of others more reliable. 



n. The Explanation of Facts gathered Mainly 

FROM OTHER THAN PRINTED SOURCES 

84. Dommant Characteristic: Originality. — Hitherto in 
this book we have considered only such sorts of exposition 
as involve the use of material already furnished in the 
form of words, written or spoken. We now come to a 
phase of explanation that involves not only the search for 
material to be explained, but also the words with which 
to express our ideas. This is but another way of saying 
that we are to deal with explanations of the things of life 
as we actually experience it, rather than with the state- 
ments about these things already made by others. Origi- 
nality , then, is the keynote of this process. School tasks 
aflFord opportunity for the display of originality in explana- 
tions as brief as mere definitions ; in the explanation of 
objects as simple as a chair or as complex as a printing 
press; in the explanation of things thoroughly familiar to " 
the reader — a task intended simply to bring out a pupil's 
power of clear presentation — or of things interesting be- 
cause unfamiliar — a task calling not only for clearness, 
but also for appreciation of a reader's human sympathies. 
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85. The Need of Definition. — Because it is one of the 

shortest and simplest forms of explanation, and because 
it is constantly employed in all sorts of clear explanation, 
we must, at the outset, take up the subject of definition. 
We are constantly called upon to. tell what something is 
or what a word means. The answer .given is a defijiition, 
good or bad. Dictionaries are prepared mainly for the 
purpose of furnishing definitions. To these books we 
naturally refer when we cannot otherwise arrive at the 
meaning of some doubtful term. Yet in the course of 
bur lives we most often have to define oflF-hand, from our 
own experience of things. It is this type of definition 
that we shall here consider. 

86. The Good Definition. — A good definition is one 
that tells clearly, in the fewest possible words, what a thing 
is. To be clear, all the terms {i.e. the words or phrases) 
employed must be familiar to the person for whom the 
definition is made. Were the average reader to meet 
with a surgeon's definition of collarbone or a botanist's 
definition of daisy ^ he could derive from them but little 
knowledge, because of his ignorance of the meaning of 
the terms employed in the definition itself. Further, to 
be clear, a definition (i) must tell what a thing w, and 
then (2) must add such statements as will prevent our 
confusing it with anything else. Technically speaking, 
we must give (i) the genus and (2) the differentia of the 
thing defined; i.e. (i) the large class of ideas in which the 
thing defined falls, and (2) the characteristics (peculiar- 
ities) of the thing that make it different from all other 
members of that class. In the examples that follow, the 
terms of the differentia are printed in italics. 
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Cigar: A little roll of tobacco for smoking. 

Pen : A sharp instrument for writing with ink or other fluid. 

Bicycle: A two-wheeled vehicle propelled by the feet. 

Each of these definitions is adequate, because each 
tells (i) in what large class the object defined falls and (2) 
how each differs from other objects of that large class. 

87. Faulty Definitions. — Nearly all blunders in defin- 
ing arise in connection with the differentia. They are the 
result: — 

(i) Of failure to give enough data to prevent the thing 
defined from being confused with some other thing belong- 
ing in the larger class (e.g. notice the effect of leaving out 
of the definition of cigar the words for smoking; out of 
the definition of bicycle the word two-wheeled). 

(2) Of placing in the differentia a class of ideas to which 
the term expressed in the genus does not belong (e.g. a 
base hit is where the batter gets a base — wrong, because 
where expresses an idea of. place; a base hit must be 
defined as a thing). 

(3) Of using in the differentia the terms used in the 
genus, or some word derived from it, or some word that 
in itself implies the term defined. This is called defining 
in a circle^ because the definition brings you back to the 
idea with which you started. Here are some inadequate 
definitions of t)rpe (3): A bolt is the sort of thing used to 
bolt something; a book is the sort of thing in a library. 

88. The Implied Definition. — A logical definition — 
the kind we have been considering — requires the use of 
the verb to be (is, are). In common practice, however, the 
definition is often implied in the context. For example, 
part of the explanation of a steam engine might say: 
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" Snugly fitting the circumference of the cylinder is 
a plate called the piston, which is moved alternately 
forward and backward by the admission of steam to the 
cylinder and by the formation of a vacuum within 
the cylinder." Here piston lias not been logically 
defined, yet from the context we can easily form the 
definition, " A piston is a plate snugly fitting the cylin- 
der, and moved," etc. Suppose, however, that the 
writer had merely said: "The steam' in the cylinder 
moves the piston, which in turn transmits its motion by 
means of the piston rod to the wheels." No more would 
have been imphed of piston than this: "The piston is 
something that is moved by the steam in the cylinder 
and that transmits its motion to the wheels by means 
of the piston rod." The implied definition would have 
lacked clearness because of the absence of a definite 
genus (plate) and of needed diflFerentia (snugly fitting 
into the cylindety moved backward and forward). 

89. Responsibility of Pupils in Definition. — Whether 
in the logical or implied form, good definitions require 
much care in preparation. No one expects your defini- 
tions to be flawless. It is, however, within the power of 
all school pupils to define suflSciently well to enable the 
average reader, with the aid of his own experience, to 
follow their explanations. At no stage of your work 
must you shirk the responsibility of telling just what things 
are, either logically or by implication. 

90. Intensive Exposition. — Realizing the general char- 
acter of definition and the constant need of employing 
it, we are prepared to consider the main features of ex- 
planation as we usually understand the term. Let us 
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suppose that you have been asked to explain what is 
meant by the term chair. A definition would hardly 
be enough to bring out the idea chair with the fullness 
implied in the word exfianaiion. Yet a convenient 
method of approach would be a definition such as this, 
for example: " A chair is a common article of household 
furniture upon which one rests by sitting." Now just 
honv is this article of furniture adapted for rest in the sitting 
posture? This question leads us to tell about the seat, 
generally supported by legs^ which, in turn, are generally 
strengthened with rungs; and about the backy solid or 
otherwise. These are the essentials of any chair, for every 
chair has legs — or some equivalent support for the seat 
— and a back. What we have done here is to amplify 
the definition by giving details implied in the terms rest 
and sitting of the definition. Looking at this definition 
another way, we have built up a definition of the word 
chair by a series of logical or implied definitions of seat, 
legs, back, and other terms employed. Even if we had 
not started out with a logical definition of chair, the vari- 
ous essential parts of a chair, given throughout a paragraph 
or two, would, when added together, give us a sort of 
large definition of chair, cut up into sentences. This 
method of explanation by giving the essential details of 
a thing is called Intensive Exposition, or Exposition by 
Intension. 

91. Extensive Exposition. — What we have outlined 
above applies to any chair. We have, as it were, with 
our mental microscope and a low-power lens, located the 
idea chair on the slide furniture, and then, using a high- 
power lens, have discovered in the idea chair the still 
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smaller ideas seat, legs, back, rungs, and so forth. Much 
more might, however, be brought out in connection with 
the idea chair. We might tell about the shapes, sizes, 
uses, materials, and what not, of chairs — thus building 
up a conception not only of the essentials of any one 
chair, but, in a broad sense, of the nature of the whole class 
chairs. This method of amplification is called Extensive 
Exposition. 

92. Scope of Exposition Intensive and Extensive. — 
These two methods — the intensive and the extensive — 
are practically the only ones available for explanation 
of any sort ; one must either give the details common to 
all members of a class, or tell about the members of the 
class that possess these details in common. Sometimes 
one method is used practically to the exclusion of the 
other. For example, where the space at your disposal 
is limited, or the subject is unfamiliar, you should con- 
fine yourself to the intensive method. On the other 
hand, where the subject is famiUar to your reader, or 
where you are called upon simply to show at some length 
a broad grasp of your topic, you should employ the ex- 
tensive method. 

93. Combination of Methods. — Most often the two 
methods are combined. In common practice, an explana- 
tion opens with intensive exposition, in order to give a 
clear idea of the sort of thing explained, and ends with a 
general view of the subject in the form of extensive ex- 
position. Or, again, in the intensive treatment there 
may be given a glimpse of the whole field. For example, 
in the extensive treatment of chair, outlined on page 223, 
we might need to say that a chair generally has rungs. 
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or that it is made of wood, metal, or other material. Here 
the terms in italics hint at the sorts of members comprised 
in the whole class chair. This is the method adopted in 
nearly all short explanations. 

94. Mixture of Methods. — Combination of methods 
must be distinguished from mixture of methods. It is 
poor exposition that jumps from the intensive method 
to the extensive method and then back again to the in- 
tensive. So far as is possible the two should be kept 
apart, each being introduced into the other only inciden- 
tally and where really needed. To illustrate, an explanation 
of chair built on the following plan would be poor (the 
extensive elements are in italics): — 

Chair : Definition — kinds of chairs — seat — legs — 
kinds of ornamentation — materials employed — rungs -^ 
back. 

How much clearer would the explanation be, were all 
the items in italics to be placed at the end. 

Rule XXIV. Where your space is limited, and your 
task is simply that of furnishing evidence of ability to 
explain clearly the nature of something familiar to your 
critic, or where you are writing on a subject unfamiliar 
to your reader, confine yourself almost wholly to the 
intensive method of exposition. Where your task in- 
volves very full treatment, use the intensive method in 
the opening paragraphs and then present the broader 
phases of the subject by extension. 

95. Classes of Available Material. — So often do teach- 
ers hear pupils complain of having nothing to write about, 
that it remains to say a word on the subject of the material 

Q 
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available for exercises in the explanation of things — 
whether of those of the everyday sort or of the unfamiliar 
type, whether of things simple or of things complex. 
Your life is crowded with experiences. Most of them 
can be expressed in words. For your guidance there 
are here presented to you three groups containing nearly 
all the sorts of subjects which you are likely to be called 
to handle in school exercises in general explanation. 

96. Group I: Things, Processes, etc. — The first and 
simplest class of subjects for expository themes is that 
involving the plain explanation of things more or less 
tangible. In this class only incidental reference is uikde 
to the part played by man ; he is — so to speak — but a 
part of a machine or operation or process. In this class 
belong: — 

a. Explanations of the nature of tangible things in 
general — of how things are: a table, tables, a fork, a 

wall map; the typewriter, the chainless bicycle; 

the electric automobile ; a factory, a department 

store; the parks of our city. New York as a winter 
resort. 

b. Explanations of processes or operations : how to 
build a fire, sweep a bedroom, make box pleats ; how to 
churn butter, milk a cow, harness a horse, ride a bicycle; 
how to play a game (tag, prisoner's base, pillows and 
keys, post office, dominoes, checkers, chess, hand ball, 
baseball, basket-ball, football). 

c. Explanations of the use, or management, or handling 
of things or people or animals : how to manage a furnace, 
how to run a sewing machine, or an incubator, or a 
cream separator; how to run a store, or a summer camp, 
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or a school paper; how to manage farm hands, or a hotel; 
how to organize a club, or an entertainment; how to con- 
duct a club meeting. 

97. Poor Material for Themes. — The experiments 
performed in physics, chemistry, and biology are not 
well suited to exercises of the sort considered in this 
chapter, because they are not suflSciently original. The 
general plan of the experiment is furnished by the in- 
structor, and most of the wording is freshly drawn 
from notes made on the lecture of the instructor or 
from books. 

98. Use of Illustration. — It is in connection with 
group I more than any other that good use can be made 
of illustration. In the illustration of complex or un- 
famihar topics, — especially where available space is 
limited or where many technical terms must be employed, 
— pictorial illustrations are often of value. This is par- 
ticularly true of explanations of mechanical devices 
or of technical operations. Such illustration calls neither 
for artistic excellence nor elaborate finish. Hence 
any one can make a serviceable drawing. No matter 
how crude it jnay be, provided it is not done in a slovenly 
manner, it will answer your purpose. Everything should 
be as simple as possible. For easy reference from the 
text, the drawing itself and, where necessary, each of its 
parts should be plainly named, numbered, or lettered. 
Care should be exercised that the text references and 
drawings exactly correspond; that is, there should be no 
names, numbers, or letters in the drawing that are not 
spoken of in the text, or in the statement made be- 
neath the drawing ; and vice versa, everything promised 
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in the text should be found in the drawings. Drawings 
of an elaborate, arjistic sort are often of little or no service 
to the reader, because essentials are hidden by finish. 
Where readily obtained, a woodcut from some magazine 
or catalogue, or a photograph, can be pasted on a sheet 
of theme paper, and after being properly nimibered or 
lettered can be employed in place of a drawing. The 
value of drawings as an aid to the text can be readily 
gathered by reference to any large dictionary.^ 

Where the writer intends to employ illustrations, it 
is well to write in the margin the words See cut opposite 
the exact item of the preliminary plan to be presented 
to the teacher for approval.^ The fact that an explana- 
tion is to be supplemented with illustrations will often 
warrant a teacher in approving a plan otherwise not 
entirely clear to him because of the complexity of the 
subject or because of his unfamiliarity with it. 

Illustrations may be scattered through the text of a 
theme or placed together on separate sheets (plates). 
Where the cut applies to some small detail, upon which 
httle is to be written, it is best to insert it directly in its 
place in the text. If, however, it needs to be referred 
to for guidance throughout a number of pages, it is best 
to put it on a separate sheet (plate), reserved for illustra- 
tions alone. In this way the reader can keep the drawing 
constantly before him.* 

^ See in the Century Dictionary, heart, insect, jute, ladybird, tumbler, 
lock; in Webster's International, column, steam boiler, thorax, ditching 
machine; in the Standard Dictionary, abbey, column, cranks, gear 
wheels. 

* See Chapter III, § 26. 

'For example of this use of illustrations, see pages 233 and 237. 
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99. Group n: Human Interests and Sympathies. — 

Besides the sort of explanation where emphasis is laid 
on things, there is a second and more interesting group. 
It is that comprising topics the explanation of which 
calls for emphasis not so much on the nature of things as 
on human interests and sympathies. Here you have full 
opportunity for the display of your insight into whatever 
appeals to the feeUngs of a reader — your impressions of 
life in its sad, jojrful, humorous, and other phases. To 
illustrate this class of subjects, were you to explain riveting 
in the ordinary way you would speak of little else than 
the holes bored in iron or other metal work, of hot rivets, 
of holding them in place, of the hammering to which they 
are subjected in order to head them and thus bind pieces of 
metal together. In contrast read the following extract: — 

Riveting in the tunnel, — Wherever along the line of the work 
on the Rapid Transit tunnel riveting is going on, there specta- 
tors line up side by side and as close together as they can stand. 
Riveting as it is here done, for the most part with pneumatic 
riveting hammers, makes a little spectacle worth looking at. 

The pneumatic riveting hammer consists of a piston working 
in a cylinder. The piston is the hammer. The compressed 
air is conveyed to it through a flexible pipe or hose. In a 
general way the contrivance looks like a length of fire hose 
ending with a short, stubby pipe. 

To supply red-hot rivets there are used portable forges, or 
furnaces, worked with compressed air from the same source 
of supply that runs the hammers. There is a shield in front 
of the open door of these furnaces to protect the heater's face 
from the intense heat, and the heater wears wire-gauze spec- 
tacles to protect his eyes from flying sparks. 

At one point on the work the other day where riveting was 
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in progress, with the usual long lines of greatly interested spec- 
tators, there were two furnaces going, supplying rivets to two 
gangs of riveters. For each gang there was a catcher who 
caught the red-hot rivets thrown to him by the heater and set 
them in the hole where they were to go. 

One of th,e two catchers caught with a tin bucket and the other 
with an empty rivet keg. The heaters used very long-handled 
slender tongs and the catchers slender tongs with shorter handles. 

When a riveter was ready for another rivet, one of the heaters 
would reach into his furnace with those long slender tongs 
and pull out one, red hot. And then, with what seemed a 
casual, off-hand sort of fling, but with really the greatest ac- 
curacy of aim, he would send this red-hot rivet sailing through 
the air to the catcher. The latter might be thirty, forty, or 
fifty, or as much as sixty feet away, but he never failed to get 
the rivet. The heater men were both good pitchers, the catchers 
both good catchers; nail keg or tin bucket man, neither of 
them ever missed anything that came his way. 

AVhen a catcher had got a rivet he would nip it up with his 
little tongs and place it in the hole where it was to go. Then 
with a dolly bar set up against the head of it, one of the gang 
would hold the rivet in place, while the riveter would set the 
pneumatic hammer — its blows so rapid that they sounded for 
quickness like the hammer of an electric bell — against the 
point of the rivet, beating that down and spreading it out. into 
a finished head on that side in no time at all. 

And so they kept going till the steel set up was all riveted, ^— 
the furnaces blowing, the heaters throwing the red-hot rivets 
through the air, the catchers catching them, the riveters 
dragging their hose behind them as they advanced, and the 
pneumatic hammer playing a noisy tattoo on the rivets ; all 
to the great admiration and lively interest of the lookers-on. 

— New York Sun. 
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Here you can see that the interest centers not on the 
process but on the activities of the men employed in the 
work and on the pleasure aflForded to onlookers by this 
activity. The same is true of the following extract; — 

The cost and time of a trip to a star, — Let us suppose a 
railway to have been built between the earth and the fixed 
star Alpha Centauri. By a consideration of this railway's 
workings we can get some idea of the enormous distance 
that intervenes between Centaurus and us. Suppose that 
I should decide to take a trip on this new aerial line to the 
fixed star. I ask the ticket agent what the fare is and he 
answers : — 

" The fare is very low, sir. It is only a cent each hundred 
miles." 

"And what, at that rate, will the through ticket one way 
cost?" I ask. 

"It will cost just $3,750,000,000," he answers. 

I pay for my ticket and board the train. We set off at a ' 
tremendous rate. 

"How fast," I ask the brakeman, "are we going?" 

"Sixty miles an hour, sir," says he, "and it's a through 
train. There are no stops." 

"We'll soon be there, then, shan't we?" I resume. 

"We'll make good time, sir," says the brakeman. 

"And when shall we arrive?" 

"In just 48,663,000 years." — Philadelphia Btdletin. 

One is much more forcibly impressed by this appeal 
to a common experience of life than would be the case 
had the writer merely employed cold figures. 

T)rpical material for this broad appeal to human inter- 
ests and sympathies is afforded by such topics as a new 
litter of kittens, a puppy at play, feeding time at the 
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Zoo, training a dog, first efforts with a typewriter, the 
workers in a sweat shop, watching the returns on election 
night, Sunday at Coney Island, the life of the farmer 
(motorman, policeman, drug clerk, etc.), the first two 
years of a baby's life. 

100. Group ni: Abstract Ideas. — In this third group 
are included topics of an abstract sort, such as could not 
be classed with those presented in groups I and II of the 
preceding pages. In work of this kind emphasis is laid 
on the fundamental things of life rather than on mere 
details. Typical subjects for themes of this type are: 
good school discipline, school spirit, sound athletics in 
schools, the business opportunities of the high school 
graduate, the choice of a career, the results of illiteracy, 
the opportunity for the immigrant in America, the ina- 
migrant as a citizen, cheap magazine literature, the 
automobile vs. the horse. 

Examples of General Explanation of Various 

Sorts 

I. A Windmill and Tower} — The windmill and tower 
shown in Fig. i can, by any smart boy, be made of wood, an 
old buggy wheel, and a few iron fittings that a blacksmith will 
make at a nominal cost. 

The tower is the first thing to make, and it should be con- 
structed of four spruce sticks 16 feet long and 4 inches square 
— 30 inches square at the top and 72 inches square at the base. 
The platform is 36 inches square and projects 2 inches over 
the top rails all around. The rails and cross-braces are of 

^ In reading this and the following article follow the illustrations. In 
the original text the separate parts of the windmill were shown as sepa- 
rate cuts scattered through the text. 
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spruce or pine strips 4 inches wide and J inch thick, and are 
attached to the comer posts with steel-wire nails. The cor- 
ner posts are embedded 2 feet in the ground, having 14 
feet of tower above the surface. The rail at the bottom, at- 
tached to the four posts, is 3 feet above the ground, and, 
midway between this and the top rail under the platform, a 
middle rail is run around the posts. The cross-braces are 
beveled at the ends so they will fit snugly against the comer 
posts and in behind the rails, where they are securely nailed 
to both posts and rails. One of the corner posts, with its 
binding of rails and cross-braces, is shown at B in Fig. 2. 

At a wagon shop an old buggy wheel can be had for little 
or nothing, and may easily be converted into the frame of a 
windmill. Each spoke used is to be cut at an angle on one 
side so that the blades, when attached to them, will have the 
necessary pitch to make the wind act on them. This can be 
seen at A in Fig 2, which is an edge view of the wheel, showing 
a top, bottom, and middle blade. The blades are 18 inches 
long, 12 inches wide at the outer end, and 6 inches in width 
next the hub; they are f inch thick and are attached to the 
spokes with screws. If it is found necessary, a wire can be 
run from the outer end of each blade to the end of the next spoke 
to steady the blades, as shown in the illustration. The crank 
and shaft can be arranged as described for the pumping mill 
on the next page. A fantail to keep the wheel into the wind is 
made in proportion to the size of the mill.^ — Joseph H. 
Adams : Windmills and Weather Vanes (St, Nicholas, April, 

1905)- 

2. A Pumping Windmill. — A simple wheel, with spokes 
and sails, that is commonly employed on canal boats and 
barges, and in a small way for raising water in a suction pump, 
is shown in Fig. 3. The hub is a hexagon of 6 inches wide and 

^ Reproduced by permission of the Century Company, 
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6 inches long, so that one spoke can be driven into a hole made 
in opposite sides, as shown at I in Fig. 4. The spokes are 3 
feet long, 3 inches wide, ij inches thick at the hub end, and i 
by I J inches at the outer end, and they are driven snugly into 
holes in the hub and nailed to hold them in place. Triangular 
pieces of twilled muslin sheeting are tacked to the face of each 
spoke, and the loose corner of each is caught to the next spoke- 
end. The wheel is held in place to the head of the supporting 
post by a shaft which passes through the hub and is bolted fast 
at the front of it with a nut. A blacksmith will make this 
shaft, which is shown in the upper portion of Fig. 4. It is an 
inch square where it passes through the hub, and at the front 
end it is threaded and provided with a nut and washer, while 
at the end of the square part, A, or where the rear of the hub 
will stop, a shoulder, By should be welded on to hold the hub 
in the proper place. Weld two other shoulders at C and C 
The total length of the shaft is 15 inches, and the crank has a 
2-inch drop. The head to which the fantail is attached is 
made of two blocks cut as shown at H in Fig. 4, and fastened 
S inches apart. The upper ends of the blocks are cut out so as 
to admit the shaft, and so that the collars CC are at the inside 
of the blocks; and, to hold the shaft in place, straps of iron 
are screwed fast over the top of each block. This head rests 
on the top of a trunk or hollow square post, down .through 
which the rod passes that connects the crank with the piston- 
rod of a pump. The trunk is of f-inch wood and 7 inches 
square, as shown at F; and at the top of it a flat iron collar, 
D, is screwed fast. To keep the head in the proper place, 
four iron cleats, G, are screwed fast to the under comers of the 
head to grip the projecting edge of the collar at the under side. 
The top of the connecting-rod can be attached to the crank, 
as shown in /, where a strap of iron, £, passes over the crank and 
is bolted to the top of the hard-wood rod. The tail is attached 
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to the head, as shown at /, and is 33 inches long, 24 inches wide 
at the rear end, and is made of f-inch boards. 

If the mill- is to be placed over a pump, a platform can be 
erected, to which the trunk may be braced with props. 

To start the wheel, fasten the ends of the sheets to the spoke- 
ends; and, to stop it, untie them and furl the sails around the 
spokes. — Joseph H. Adams : Windmills and Weather Vanes 
(SL Nicholas y April, 1905).^ 

3. How to make a combination lock} — There is a fascination 
about a combination lock. You invite all to open it; there is 
no key, just turn the knobs right — but no one but you can 
open it. Any boy with a little skill can make a combination 
lock that will defy the efforts of the most prying. Then with 
his knowledge of the combination he can unlock his hut or 
money box when all others will be locked out. 

To make a combination lock secure several knobs, say three, 
such as are placed upon drawers. With a file make a mark on 
one side of each and attach the knobs to the ends of a smooth 
piece of round rod, like a piece of broom handle. Make a hole 
in the box cover a bit larger than the broom handle, so that it 
will turn easily therein. Make as many holes as you have 
knobs. Three combinations will ordinarily be sufficient pro- 
tection. Now we have three brass knobs with short pieces 
of broom handle, each fitting nicely into three holes in the box 
cover. The distance of the holes from the edge of the cover 
must be the same. Make three dials with whatever numbers 
or letters you desire and make a hole in each dial the size of 
the holes in the cover or larger. These dials are to be tacked 
lightly on to the cover so that the hole in the dial is over the 
hole in the cover. When the dials are attached and the short 
rods with the knobs are put through the holes, the marks on 

* Reproduced by permission of the. Century Company, 

* In reading the article follow the illustrations. 
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the knobs will point to the figure on the dials, and the outside 
of the lock is done. 

Next get three round pieces of board, each with a radius a 
little, quite a little, greater than the distance the holes are from 
the edge of the cover. These are to be firmly attached to the 
inside ends of the broomsticks, close to the cover, so that they 
will turn with the knob and not slip on the broomstick. This 
can be done in several ways. A good way is shown in the 
illustration. 

Before attaching the circular pieces of wood a flat side is to 
be made on each, so that when the knob is turned to a certain 
letter or number this flat side will correspond or be even with 
the edge of the cover, and the door may be opened. Take note 
of what number produces this result, and after attaching the 
circular pieces shut the door, give the knobs a twist, and 
invite your friends to open it. 

If the knobs are not very firm in the end of the broom 
handle, to make the lock stronger put a wooden pin or nail, 
with the head filed off, through the piece of broom handle 
on the outside, so as to prevent the broomstick from pulling 
through when the lock is tried. — New York Herald, 

4. A perpetual motion machine. — It was recently announced 
that Richard Strutt, son of Lord Rayleigh, had invented a clock 
that will run for two thousand years. The invention is based 
on the fact that radiations from the strange new chemical, 
radium, have power to electrify metals with which they come 
in contact. Two pieces of gold-leaf joined at one end, and 
suspended in the presence of a small quantity of radium, 
gradually become electrified, and spread apart through mutual 
repulsion until they touch the walls of the receiving vessel, 
when they discharge the electricity and fall back, only to 
repeat the process again and again. Obviously such a mech- 
anism would continue to operate until the material of which 
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it is composed is worn out, or until its radium rays are ex- 
hausted. According to the rough estimates thus far attained 
a quantity of radium would require at least two thousand 
years to exhaust its substance through radiation; hence, 
it being assumed that the other portions of the mechanism 
can be made sufficiently durable, the ceaseless rise and fall 
of the gold-leaf would continue with absolute regularity for at 
least two thousand years. It is said that Sir William Ramsay 
has declared that a practical clock can be constructed with 
this motive power. 

Such a mechanism as this, in its present stage, is obviously 
only a laboratory toy, but it suggests interesting possibilities. 
Such a clock is an engine in miniature. Supplied with its 
quantity of practically inexhaustible fuel, it sets to work and 
becomes for all practical purposes a perpetual-motion machine. 

— Harper's Weekly, 

5. RoundbalL — Until about i860 the ball game played in 
Massachusetts was called "Massachusetts roundball." No 
game called "town ball" was known in Massachusetts. 

We did not know that in England a game called rounders 
was played. We believed that roundball was distinctively an 
American game. Four old cat and three old cat we regarded 
as derivatives of roundball. They were the resource when 
there were not enough players on the field for roundball. 

In a match game of roundball there were fourteen players 
on a side. The game was quite as active as baseball is, and 
exciting. Bases were called goals. There were four goals 
set in a square, not in a diamond. At each goal a stout stake 
four feet high and about two inches in diameter was driven into 
the ground. -The runner, going at full speed, would seize this 
stake, frequently swinging around it two or three times before 
he could stop himself. There was no running beyond first on 
a hit. Unless some part of the runner's body touched the goal. 
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he could be put out by being hit by a thrown ball. "Patched 
out," we called it. 

The batter stood in a circle four feet in diameter, midway 
between first goal and home. The thrower stood in the center 
of the square made by the goals, thirty feet from the batter. 
Many teams had what was called a "dip-thrower"; that is, 
one who could throw a swift ball starting low and shooting up. 
There were no fouls; everything went. Back-handed batting 
was common. The batter, swinging round with the ball as it 
came to him, would drive it sideways or backward for a long 
hit. A few were skillful at what was called slide batting. 
Grasping the bat near the middle with the thumb and fingers 
of one hand, and being careful that the finger ends were below 
the top surface, they held it horizontally, the end pointed to- 
ward the thrower. In this position the batter would catch the 
ball on the top of the bat, and in a fraction of a second as it 
slid along the surface, and by a quick deflection of the bat, 
shoot the ball backward to the right or to the left. Hundreds 
of men now living in central Massachusetts have seen it done. 

There were three catchers in line behind the batter. The 
first catcher played close. He usually crouched and took only 
the low throws. The second and third catchers stood erect, 
alert for the high and wild throws. There were two back- 
fielders, one at the right and one at the left of the third catcher. 
They were there for the backhand and slide hits. There was 
a player at each goal, a player between first and second goals, 
another between second goal and home, and two outfielders. 
The ball was made of woolen yam, firmly wound, with a 
few shot in the center. It was covered with leather, and was 
somewhat smaller than the regulation baseball. It was not 
mushy. A tick and a catch was out. One out, the side was 
out. To avoid being put out by a ball thrown at him, and 
properly coached, a runner would now jump in the air, now 
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fall flat on the ground, and up and away again in a twinkling. 
Runs were called tallies. The big matches were generally 
decided by the priority in getting one hundred tallies. Each 
team chose its own "referee," and the two "referees" chose 
a "judge," who was a solemn and important person, silent 
excepting when the referees could not agree. His decision was 
flnal. 

Just before the beginning of the Civil War we began to hear 
of the "New York game of ball." That was baseball. One 
of the most celebrated games of roundball was played on the 
Agricultural Grounds in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1858. 
It was between the Medways of Medway and the Upton 
Excelsiors. It was for $1000 a side. It took foiu: days to 
play the game. The attendance was more than ten thousand 
at each day's play. In the neighboring towns the factories 
gave their employees holidays to see the game. The teams 
played one entire afternoon without making a tally. 

— Nenv York Sun. 

6. Can birds smell? — Most sportsmen are agreed that 
when a carcass is hidden by never so slight a screen, it is 
safe from the attacks of vultures and other carrion eaters. 
It is customary, in the tropics, when a single hunter has 
killed an animal too large for him to carry home alone, to 
disembowel it and hide the body in some near-by bush or 
hole. On returning with natives to remove the carcass, a 
circle of vultures will always be found surrounding the 
spot where they have devoured the offal, quite unaware 
that the best part of the killing lies hidden within a few feet of 
them. Although all birds seem to have small olfactory bulbs, 
there is considerable evidence indicating that they have no 
sense of smell whatever. Mr. Alex Hill of Downing College 
reports a niunber of interesting experiments to test this question. 
All he could find in support of the view that birds can smell is 
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the belief which prevails among bird fanciers and game 
keepers that birds like the odor of anise and valerian. This 
Mr. Hill considers doubtful. He placed various substances of 
powerful odor in and beneath the feeding dishes of a pair of 
turkeys, and in no case did he see any indication of a sense of 
smell. Camphor, carbon bisulphide, acetylene, chloroform, 
prussic acid were placed so that the odor in full strength sur- 
rounded the heads of the turkeys, and, except in the case of 
the vapors of chloroform and prussic acid, which partially 
poisoned the birds, there was absolutely no effect produced. 

— New York Globe, 

7. A Mexican egg tesL — It is a common sight in the plaza 
to behold a stall woman, who is selling two reals* worth of 
eggs, pick them up one by one, put one end and then the 
other to her lips and hand them over to the customer, who 
repeats the same identical operation. 

To the inexperienced onlooker it seems as if they were 
tasting the extremities of the egg. As a matter of fact, they 
never touch the egg with the tongue. 

The idea of the performance is that when an egg is fresh 
one end is distinctly colder than the other. The end which 
has the air chamber is the warmer of the two. The human 
lips are exceedingly sensitive to heat and cold, and even the 
novice at this form of egg testing promptly becomes a capable 
judge. If both ends of the egg reveal the same temperature, 
that egg may be counted as bad, as it is a fairly good sign that 
the air chamber is broken and the contents spread equally 
within the shell. — Mexican Herald. 

8. Chinese ink. — With all their modem improvements 
and all their science, none of the advanced nations has been 
able to produce the equals of the Chinese and Japanese 
lacquers or India inks. Chemists, ink manufacturers, and 
artists have tried for generations to discover the secret that 
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enables the Chinese, with primitive processes, to produce 
these materials in such perfect form, but the secrets stiU 
are secrets. 

The manufacture of "India" ink, in particular, has baffled 
all foreigners. It is made in China to-day practicaUy as it 
was made four centuries ago, when Chen Ki Sonen invented 
the process. 

The oil is pressed out of the seeds of a certain plant and then 
set to sinmier, while the workman adds a mixture of powdered 
redwood, grated sandalwood, and seeds of almonds and other 
powders. 

After the sinmiering is ended, the result is filtered and set 
aside for a long time to settle. Then it is put into tiny earthen 
dishes, each of which has a wick made out of a reed. A great 
number of these little dishes are set on bricks, and over each 
is placed a funnel-shaped clay cover. Then the wicks are lit 
and the soot produced by the burning mass is caught on its 
inside. 

This is so delicate an operation that the workmen watch 
the slightest change in the weather, for a small difference in 
temperature will make a big difference in the quality of the soot. 
The j&nest soot is prepared in rooms that are absolutely air- 
tight. If there are any windows in them they are covered 
with paper pasted over them, so as to close every crack in the 
walls. 

Every little while the workman goes cautiously to a dish 
and dusts the gathered soot off with a feather. Although it 
is so soft and fine that it will float in the air, it still is not fine 
enough for the Chinamen. They put it through sieves, and 
only after it has passed through them is it considered fit for 
mixing with the liquid material that turns it into "India" ink. 
Nobody outside of the Chinamen in the secret knows what this 
liquid substance is. 
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After it has been mixed it is kneaded for many hours and 
then ground fine again in mortars, which stand in water baths 
so that there shall not be the slightest change in the tempera- 
ture. 

Then the stuff is shaped into the sticks that we know, and 
is beaten with little hammers until each stick is perfect. 
After this the sticks are placed in wooden forms to harden. 
The forms have raised letters carved on them, and these im- 
press themselves on the sticks, making the trade-marks which 
are familiar to all users of India ink. 

Even after the sticks are hard and appear perfect the China- 
man is not satisfied. Each stick is now wrapped in fine silk 
paper, and all are then laid in a box. The spaces between 
them are filled with ashes obtained from rice straw. Every 
day the ashes are taken out and new ashes put in, until every 
bit of moisture has been extracted. Then the sticks are un- 
wrapped again, brushed, rubbed, and finally polished with a 
polisher made of agate. • 

After that the India ink is considered ready for market. 

— Louisville Courier Journal, 

9. The proper way to make tea, — A woman, who is of the 
opinion that the only tea that is fit to drink is the tea that 
comes through Chinatown, has taken me to account because, 
in recent descriptions of the art of tea making, no reference 
has been made to her own favorite brew. Of course, there 
can be no question that the Chinese tea is very delicious, 
especially when you are willing to pay for it at the rate of 
from $1.75 to $2.50 per pound, at which price you can pur- 
chase the pure tea leaves, without dust or broken chips, put 
up in little bundles containing from twenty-five to thirty 
leaves each. Such tea requires no straining, for the leaves 
have been dried so carefully that they will unfold all the 
details of their original form under the process of steaming. 
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A half-pound box will hold about forty-five of these' individual 
bundles. If you will buy such tea, however, and will prepare 
it in the proper manner, — an art in itself, as any Chinese 
epicure will assure you, — you will have a beverage such as 
few of the ordinary American tea drinkers have ever been 
privileged to taste. 

To make the real Chinese tea from such leaves as these 
which have been described, you must take cold water and 
quickly bring it to a boil. Pour some of this into a cup, so 
that the chill may be removed from the china, and when the 
cup is warmed thoroughly empty it once more. Into this cup 
put your bundle of tea leaves, from which, of course, you have 
untied the silken threads, and, after you have poured suflScient 
boiling water over them to fill the cup conveniently, place 
another cup on top of it that the fragrant steam may have no 
opportunity to make its escape. When this has stood for 
about two minutes move the top cup sufficiently to enable 
you to pour the liquid into another cup, which has previously 
been heated and which stands ready to receive the tea. 

Don't think that this can be done easily. There is a trick 
about it which the American must learn unless he wants to 
distinguish himself by pouring his tea upon the table. The 
knack is not a difficult one to acquire, however, and when it 
is known it takes but a moment to empty the first cup, which 
is then ready for the second supply of boiling water. 

According to the theories of the Chinese epicures, each of 
these bundles of tea leaves is capable of making three cups of 
tea — not at the same time in a pot, but in succession, in the 
manner which I have described. After the boiling water has 
been added for the second time the tea is left to steep for about 
foiu* minutes, when it is once more drained. By the same pro- 
cess the third cup of tea is made, only this time it must steep for 
at least seven minutes. Thus, while the first cup of tea is the 
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weakest, the third extracts all the flavor left in the leaves. The 
second cup, therefore, is the one which is most highly prized 
by the Celestials. It is in this cup that the great virtues of 
the tea may be enjoyed. 

Fully to appreciate this beverage, however, one must have 
just the right kind of tea and must treat it in the best possi- 
ble manner. To accompKsh this end, not only the tea, but 
the series of cups which contribute to its service, should be 
obtained from some importer of Chinese wares for the delicate 
leaves that one may purchase for a price in Chinatown do not 
respond to the crude methods upon which the American tea- 
maker so often depends. To buy such costly tea and then 
subject the tender leaves to the tea-pot treatment would be a 
ridiculous waste of money. Properly concocted, however, the 
beverage becomes an inspiration. — New York Globe. 

10. The bee hunter. — Some bee hunters simply put out a 
bit of honeycomb, or even trickles of honey on a clean chip, 
never resorting to the pungency of scorched wax. They are 
likely to mark their bees with sprinkles of flour in order to 
trace their flight. The bait is set on a stump, or stone, or 
fallen tree, in some open glade of the deep woods. As cer- 
tainly as the woods hold even one bee tree, there will soon be 
a dozen bees sucking with all their might. The bee hunter, 
stock still, watches them narrowly, aiming always to sprinkle 
those that come first, since he knows that they are from the 
nearest swarm. Commonly he follows the earliest bee at its first 
rise. If he loses it, he goes back for another. He may wait 
and see half a dozen take flight, from their lines making up 
his mind as to the probable direction of the bee tree. If all of 
them take one course he has plain sailing — it is only a matter 
of following that course, keeping his eyes and ears the while 
very wide open. If there are cross flights, bees scattering in 
all directions, the thing to do is to follow the best marked line 
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home, if possible in the wake of a laden bee, and to put out fresh 
bait for the others upon another day. Following a laden bee 
is none too easy. The spiral rise is confusing, but a master 
bee hunter is hkely to be hawk-eyed. He watches the black 
mounting speck until it strikes line ; then he runs 'along the line, 
knowing well it will lead straight to within a few feet of the 
hive. At the home portal the bee may swerve slightly, may 
even alight on twigs or on the trunk itself, before crawling in. 
The entrance may be a knothole, or an innocent-looking crack 
or seam. Whatever it is, it is apt to show a faint-yellow 
brown stain, got from the passing in and out of so many bees, 
wax and honey laden. — Country Calendar (adapted). 

II. The home of the wooden toys, — Two English girls have 
been telling rather an interesting story of life in the Gordner 
Valley in the Tyrol, which is the home of wooden toys and is 
literally given over to wood carving. 

"Baedeker" says that St. Ulrich, the capital of the district, 
has 2300 wood carvers and a good hotel. The English girls 
corroborate the statement and add that the place is well worth 
a visit, although, in order to enjoy it, one must stay there long 
enough to tramp up and down hill, and make acquaintances 
in the little chalets, where every one, old and young, is busy 
with some sort of wood carving or toy making. 

One lives in good society in St. Ulrich, so it seems. Saints 
and heroes of assorted sizes are ranged comfortably outside 
of the chalets and in the gardens, drying their halos and robes. 
St. Peter, St. Paul, the Virgin, and Andreas Hofer, the T3rrolean 
hero, hobnob on one corner, while St. Anthony of Padua, 
repeated five times, dozes on a bench against the wall, and 
St. Florian, eight feet high, smiles from the steps at St. Sebas- 
tian, trundled by in a barrow. 

Rows of fresh and shining angels are on every hand, and 
look with benign interest at whole squadrons of splendid rock- 
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ing horses that go romping around the grounds; and hundreds 
of staring wooden dolls sit stiffly upon sunny shelves and envy 
the angels. Crucifixes are scattered everywhere. Noah's Ark 
animals stare, panic stricken, at piles of wooden skulls. 

Everywhere there is sawing, hammering, chipping, paint- 
ing. At the age of six the children begin to learn the carving 
trade, and they stick at it until they die. The most famous 
woman carver in the district carves nothing but crucifixes, and 
has done nothing else for twenty years. All of her work is 
ordered long in advance; and as her prices, though low, are 
better than those of most of the carvers, she makes a fair living. 

She uses no model. That is true of almost all of the work- 
men who have learned their craft through long years of 
experience. When a carver has evolved from tree trunks 
five hundred St. Anthonys, all of a pattern, he learns to 
know his saint and has no need of a model. Very often a 
worker sticks to some. one figure and attempts nothing else, 
a method which opens up awful vistas of monotony. 

One family turns out brindled cows by the gross. Another 
has for years carved nothing but skulls and crossbones. The 
English chronicler doesn't tell what effect the grewsome mo- 
notony has had upon the members of the family, but the situa- 
tion sounds Maeterlinckian. 

One woman makes tiny wooden dolls, and each of her chil- 
dren, even the five-year-old, has some part in the work. One 
shapes the legs, another paints the faces, another fits the parts 
together. Six hundred dozen of the dolls were stacked up 
against the wall when the English visitors called; and, for 
making the lot, the workers expected to receive about $3. 

In another cottage three generations of a family were- busy 
painting wooden horses, and said proudly that they could turn 
out twenty dozen a day. None of the toys is sold at retail, all 
being intended for the big wholesale depots at St. Ulrich. 
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On Saturday every mountain path is crowded with men, 
women, and children carrying the wares to the depots. A 
flood of saints, angels, crucifixes, and toys pours into the 
depots all day long; and, in the evening, the peasants turn 
homeward, ready for janother wholesale creation week. 

— New York Sun. 

12. How to catch the Philippine trade, — One thing neces- 
sary to this end [catching the Philippine trade], however, 
besides right prices, is more attention paid to the manner 
of shipment and proper packing. American goods come here 
proverbially in bad condition, due to weak and insecure 
cases or outside covering, and improper packing. The Eu- 
ropean goods, especially those from Germany, come in strong 
cases or other covering with sufficient cleats and bands of iron 
to hold the cases together, even if nails give way, as they fre- 
quently do. The American cases often fall apart when 
landed upon the customhouse wharf, or are so broken in other 
ways that the contents either roll out or are otherwise injured 
— all at a loss to the importer. This morning, for instance, 
a lot of nails in pine boxes were landed from New York. 
Despite the fact that the boxes were made of inch and three- 
quarter inch stuff, bound with wire, many were broken, so 
that at every move out fell the nails, at a loss to the importer. 

European exporters not only ship in stronger cases, but 
pack in a better manner. For instance, European textiles 
are packed in tin, so that even if the outside case is broken 
the cloth will not get wet or injured. American shippers are 
not so careful. European nails, bolts, and nuts, and such 
articles are shipped in sheet-iron kegs instead of wooden boxes. 
Many of the American boxes are of stuff too light for foreign 
export. Yesterday I saw a case of California canned goods 
fall apart when landed on the wharf by a customs steam crane, 
and the cans went helter-skelter everywhere. A week ago a 
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piece of expensive machinery came from the States with a part 
broken because protected by a flimsy quarter-inch board 
instead of something heavier. The machine was partially 
ruined. — New York Globe, 

13. Sttidies in nomenclature, — The constant influx of 
foreigners into this country, with uncouth, and in many 
instances nearly unpronounceable names, has brought about 
a state of affairs which will be distracting to the genealo- 
gist who is summoned in the far-distant future to grow 
a satisfactory family tree for some rising family of foreign 
extraction. Take a very common name, that of Newman, 
which appears frequently on the East Side. The writer 
has seen it spelled Newmaninsky and Newmansinski. 
Many mistakes also occur from misspelling of surnames by 
newly arrived immigrants. Their names, at best pronounced 
with difficulty by neighbors, undergo conversions which sooner 
or later become fixtures. The writer's family name on one 
side is Bon Pas, which is the French for "good «tep." Well, 
when that French family with a distinguished name reached 
this country, they were almost immediately lost in the name 
of "Bump," which was about as far as their neighbors could 
get with the pronunciation of the new name, and out of good 
nature it was allowed to go at that and so continues. Another 
family name, viz., Jaques, is now to be found spelled eighteen 
ways in the United States, some of the variations being Gee 
Cox, Jay Cox, Jackies, and Jaquiss. The surname Bellows, 
which is quite common in New York City, is supposed to be a 
corruption of De Belle Eau. The family crest represents 
water poured from a chalice. 

The original family name of a gentleman in this city, favor- 
ably known in connection with the United States Treasury, 
was John Francisco, which after change became John F. 
Cisco. English surnames suffer perhaps quite as much in 
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the pronunciation by the English themselves as do foreign 
words. Take for instance the English pronunciation of 
Chohnondeley, Brougham, Haworth, Auchinleck, Mohun, 
and Cockbum, and notice how the edges are clipped off, 
becoming Chumley, Broom, Horth, Affleck, Moon, and Cobum. 
The common English surname Putnam is an abbreviation of 
Puttenham, and Snooks was formerly Seven Oaks. Perhaps 
if the battle of Seven Pines had been fought on English soil, 
it might have become ancient history under the name of Spines. 
Crowninshield is the word from which the comparatively com- 
mon surname Groundsell is derived. You have only to 
arrive in Canada to find that St. John is Sinjohn. ^ 

— New York Evening Post, 

Exercise XXVI 

Read § 96. Choose five subjects for short explanations 
(not over one and one half pages), of the sort given (i) in 
Group I, a; (2) five of the sort given in Group I, 6; 
(3) five of the sort given in Group I, c. 

Exercise XXVn 

Upon a subject chosen by your teacher from those 
presented by you in accordance with the instructions given 
in Exercise XXVI, write (a) a theme to be presented at 
the recitation period; (&) a theme during the recitation 
period from an outline previously prepared by you for 
your own use. 

Exercise XXVm 

Read §96. Choose for longer explanations (not less 
than five pages) five subjects of the sort given (i) in 
Group I, a ; X2) of the sort given in Group I, b ; (3) of the 
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sort given in Group I, c. See that the first two of the 
subjects given under Group I, a call for intensive exposi- 
tion (§ 90) and that the other three of the subjects call for 
exposition by extension (§ 91). 

Exercise XXIX 

Upon a subject chosen by your teacher from those 
presented by you in accordance • with the instructions 
given in Exercise XXVIII, write a theme of the minimum 
size there indicated. Before entering upon this work 
read Guides for Criticism A, B, and C. 

Exercise XXX 

Read § 99. Choose five subjects for explanations, of 
the sort given in Group II. Be sure that the subjects 
chosen will lead to themes of a brisk, spirited kind — 
not to mere dry, impersonal explanations. 

Exercise XXXI 

Upon a subject chosen by your teacher from those pre- 
pared by you in accordance with the instructions given 
in Exercise XXX, write a theme. 

Exercise XXXn 

Read § 100. Choose five subjects for explanations, of 
the sort given in Group III. Be careful that you select 
only subjects about which you have an abundance of 
ideas, and that these subjects are such as lend themselves 
naturally to broad treatment. 
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Exercise XXXm 

Upon a subject chosen by your teacher from those 
prepared by you in accordance with the instructions 
given in Exercise XXXII, write a theme. 

Exercise XXXIV 

After listening to the explanatory themes read by your 
fellow-pupils before the class, and before any criticisms 
have been made by your teacher^ select several of the theme 
subjects upon which your fellow-pupils have written and 
upon which you believe you yourself could write much 
better. Present a theme on one of the topics chosen. 

Guide for Criticism G : General Explanation 

The Subject. 

1. Is the subject chosen one that lends itself naturally 
to a theme of the type asked for (Group I, II, III)? 

If not, write at the top of the theme Wrong kind. 

2. Is the subject chosen entirely original with the 
writer, or does it echo something from a magazine 
or a newspaper, or is it one of several subjects sug- 
gested to the writer as being of the kind upon which 
he was to write, not as the exact topic upon which 
he was to write ? 

If an unsatisfactory subject, write at the top of 
the theme Not original. 

3. Does the theme show apparent intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject on the part of the writer? 

If not, write at die top of the theme Knowledge 0} 
subject adequate? 
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The Size. 

4. Is the theme of the size prescribed? 

If not, write at the top of the theme, Too larger 
Too small. 

5. Is there any apparent attempt to evade the spirit of 
the instructions relative to si^e by the adoption of 
an unusually large or sprawUng hand, or of un- 
usually large spaces between words, or of an 
unusually small hand, or of badly cramped writing? 

If any of these, write at the top of the theme, 
Writing too large {smalt)^ Sprawling handy Spac- 
ing too large, Writing cramped. 
The Substance. 

6. Does the theme as a whole give one the impression 
of an attempt to explain some one thing, — to bring 
out a central idea, — small or large, simple or com- 
plex — or does it seem rather to be a succession of 
ideas placed end to end? 

If the latter, write at the top of the theme C. I. 
(meaning Central idea lacking). 

7. Is every statement that is made true to the best 
of your knowledge and beUef ? 

If not, underscore short statements of that sort; 
in the margin draw a line alongside longer 
statements, and opposite the questionable mat- 
ter put in the margin ( ?). 

8. Does the writer adequately cover his ground? In 
the explanation of some broad subject does his 
theme really produce in the mind of the reader, 
not only a clear idea, but also a sound idea of the 
subject explained? In the treatment of some 
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small topic is the explanation so full and clear that 
no one of average intelligence could derive from 
it a false impression of the subject? 

K the theme is lacking in either of these re- 
spects, write at the top of the theme Inadequate. 
The Structure.^ 

9. Does the theme open in a natural manner or does 
it seem to need introductory matter of some sort? 
If the latter, write in the margin opposite the 
first line of the theme the word Abrupt. 

10. Are the proportions of the theme good? Is the 
largest part of the explanation given to what seems 
to have most to do with the central idea to be 
explained? 

If not, in the margin opposite the most im- 
portant part of the theme put a large caret, 
thus A • Opposite any details to which too 
much space seems to have been accorded write a 
large 4- (meaning Too much has been written). 

11. Does there seem to be a break in the thought at 
any place? 

If so, write in the margin opposite this place a 
large C (meaning A fault in coherence). 

12. Does the theme seem to contain any matter that 
has no close connection with the topic explained? 

If so, inclose it within brackets. 

13. Does the theme seem to come to a natural close? 

If not, write in the margin opposite the last line 
the word Abrupt. 

* If you are writing from a formal outline, consult Guides for Criticism 
C, p. 97. 
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The Warding.'^ 

14. Is any sentence unnecessarily long? 

If SO, at the point where you believe a new 
sentence should begin draw ||. 

15. Is any sentence unnecessarily short? Would the 
thought be better expressed by putting the ideas. of 
this sentence in the sentence that precedes it or in 
that which follows? 

If so, join the sentence to be done away with 
with that which precedes it or with that which 
follows it by means of O. 

16. Is the wording of any sentence awkward or vague ? 

If so, write in the margin opposite the faulty 
statement K (meaning Awkward), or V (meaning 
Vague). 
The Rewritten Theme} 

17. In the rewritten theme has every correction and 
alteration been made that was called for in the 
criticism of the original theme? 

If not, write in the margin opposite the places 
where needed corrections have not been made, 
Crit. (meaning See the criticism made upon the 
original text). 

18. Have any changes been made which were not 
called for in the criticism of the original text and 
which seem to have been inspired by a wish to 
avoid the trouble of thinking out the needed cor- 
rection rather than by a feeling that the change 
would be an improvement? 

* If you are writing from a formal outline, consult Guide for Critidsm • 
C, p. 97. 
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If SO, write in the margin opposite the unwar- 
ranted change, Orig. (meaning See the original 
text). 
Illustrations (if illustrations were employed), 

19. Does every number and letter employed in the text 
appear in the drawing, or drawings ? 

If not, underscore the number or letter not ap- 
pearing in the drawing, and opposite, in the 
margin, write Ref. (meaning. To what does this 
refer?). 

20. Where several drawings are given, does the text 
reference clearly indicate to which of ihem refer- 
ence is made? 

If not, write Ref., as in 19 above. 

21. Is each drawing really helpful to the reader? 

If not, at the end of the theme — not on the 
plate containing the drawings — write Draw- 
ing (s) too small {slovenly, elaborate) or some 
other appropriate comment. 

22. Are the drawings so placed as to be most helpful, 
or is the reader too often forced to turn back in 
order to refer to them? 

If the latter is necessary, write at the top of any 
page on which the drawing is inconveniently 
placed, Plate (meaning. Put this drawing on a 
sheet reserved for drawings alone). 



CHAPTER VII 

INFORMAL OPINION AND CRITICISM 

• loi. A New Type of Exposition. — As we stated in 
§ 43, the material for exercises in exposition can be 
grouped under two heads. The first of these we have 
already considered at length in the preceding pages. 
There we dealt with the explanation of material fur- 
nished to the pupil or to be found by him — to data 
appearing in books, in spoken language, or in the general 
experiences of hfe. In all these forms of exercise, the 
aim was merely, the statement of facts, and nothing 
more. We now take up the second of our groups — that 
in which the treatment of material not merely calls for 
clear explanation but lays emphasis upon the expression 
of the writer's judgment and feeling about things. We 
will first consider the subject of opinion. 

102. Opinion a Common Form of Expression. — The 
giving of one's opinion, the telling of the ideas that exist 
in one's mind with reference to a given subject, is a very 
common and interesting part of human intercourse. 
Take, for example, the newspapers. These are filled with 
opinions of all sorts, simple or elaborate. Letters to the 
editor complain of this, or praise that, or take a middle 
ground. Many editorials give the views of the paper upon 
some matter of the moment, referring the reader to the 
news columns for the facts upon which these views are 

258 
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based. Book reviews express the judgment of critics 
about new publications. So it is with plays, musical per- 
formances, the state of the stock market, athletics, and a 
host of other subjects. Moreover, there is much in maga- 
zines, in books, in lectures, that lays emphasis not on 
the facts presented but on the opinion of the writers with 
reference to these facts. Since you, too, have opinions 
about almost everything within the range of your experi- 
ence, the expression of your views will afford you most 
interesting and profitable exercise in writing. 

103. Opinion vs. Argument. — By opinion, as a form 
of writing, you are not to understand argument pure and 
simple. The central purpose of argument is to canvince 
some one that you are right in your views on some question: 
the central purpose of opinion is simply to state your 
views. When you try to "talk some one into a thing," 
"make him see things your way," "get him to look at 
things from your point of view," you are arguing; when, 
however, you "pass judgment," "express your views," 
"tell what you think about something,'' or "how you Uke 
something," you are doing what we here understand as 
giving opinions. Whatever reasoning you may present 
will be solely to enable your reader to get your point of 
view. Whether he afterwards agrees or disagrees with 
you is another matter. 

104. Kinds of Opinion. — With this in mind we may next 
consider the. kinds of opinion. It is, of course, apparent 
that opinions may be of almost any size or sort. They 
may be as brief as a No or a Yes in response to a question 
about your likes or dislikes, or your approval or disap- 
proval of something; or they may run into volumes. So 
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far as concerns opinions as school exercises, the main 
point of value to you is a knowledge of the differences in 
methods of presenting one's views. In some cases, a 
writejr subjects his material to careful analysis before 
expressing his judgment. This phase of opinion — 
Analytic Opinion, or Criticism — we shall study later. 
For the present we shall consider under the head of 
Simple or Informal Opinion such aspects of the subject 
as do not necessarily involve much analysis. 



SIMPLE OR INFORMAL OPINION 

105. Examples of Informal Opinion. — Here are some 
opinions of the literary type: — 

I. Of Travel. — Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of 
education; in the elder, a part of experience. He that travel- 
leth into a country, before he hath some entrance into the 
language, goeth to school, and not to travel. That young men 
travel under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well ; so that he 
be such a one that hath the language, and hath been in the 
country before; whereby he may be able to tell them what 
things are worthy to be seen in the country where they go, what 
acquaintances they are to seek, what exercises or discipline the 
place yieldeth; for else young men shall go hooded, and look 
abroad little. 

It is a strange thing that, in sea-voyages, where there is 
nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries; 
but in land-travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the 
most part they omit it ; as if chance were fitter to be registered 
than observation. Let diaries, therefore, be brought in use. 

The things to be seen and observed are : the courts of princes, 
especially when they give audience to ambassadors ; the courts 
of justice, while they sit and hear causes, and so Of consistories 
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ecclesiastic; the churches and monasteries with the monuments 
which are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns, and so the havens and harbors; antiquities and 
ruins; libraries, colleges, disputations and lectures, where any 
are; shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and 
pleasure near great cities; armories, arsenals, magazines; 
exchanges, bourses, warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such 
whereunto the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of 
jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go. After all 
which the tutor or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. 
As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital 
executions, and such shows, men need not be put in mind of 
them; yet they are not to be neglected. If you will have a 
young man to put his travel into a little room, and in short 
time to gather much, this you must do. First, as was said, 
he must have some entrance into the language before he goeth. 
Then he must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the 
country, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him also 
some card, or book, describing the country where he travelleth, 
which will be a good key to his inquiry. Let him keep also a 
diary. Let him not stay long in one city or town : more or less, 
as the place deserveth, but not long. Nay, when he stayeth in 
one city or town, let him change his lodging from one end and 
part of the town to another; which is a great adamant of ac- 
quaintance. Let him sequester himself from the company of his 
countr3mien, and diet in such places where there is good com- 
pany of the nation where he travelleth. Let him, upon his 
removes from one place to another, procure recommendation to 
some person of quality residing in the place whither he removeth, 
that he may use his favor in those things he desireth to see or 
know. Thus he may abridge his travel ^ith much profit. 
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As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in travel, that 
which is most of all profitable, is acquaintance with the secre- 
taries, and employed men of ambassadors. For so, in travel- 
ling in one country, he shall suck the experience of many. Let 
him also see and visit eminent persons in all kinds which are 
of great name abroad, that he may be able to tell how the life 
agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, they are with care and 
discretion to be avoided. They are commonly for mistresses, 
healths, place, and words. And let a man beware how he 
keepeth company with choleric and quarrelsome persons. 
For they will engage him into their own quarrels. When a 
traveller returneth home, let him not leave the countries where 
he hath travelled altogether behind him, but maintain a corre- 
spondence by letters with those of his acquaintance which are 
of most worth. And let his travel appear rather in his discourse 
than in his apparel or gesture ; and in his discourse let him be 
rather advised in his answers than forward to tell stories : and 
let it appear that he doth not change his country manners for 
those of foreign parts but only prick in some flowers of that he 
hath learned abroad into the customs of his own country. 

— Lord Bacon: Essays. 

2. Books of the Hour and Books of all Time, — The good 
book of the hour, then, — I do not speak of the bad ones, — is 
simply the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom you 
cannot otherwise converse with, printed for you. Very use- 
ful often, telling you what you need to know; very pleasant 
often, as a sensible friend's present talk would be. These 
bright accounts of travels; good-humored and witty dis- 
cussions of question; lively or pathetic story-telling in the 
form of novel; firm fact-telling, by the real agents concerned 
in the events of passing history; — all these books of the hour, 
multiplying among us as education becomes more general, 
are a peculiar possession of the present age: we ought to be 
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entirely thankful for them, and entirely ashamed of ourselves 
if we make no good use of them. But we make the worst pos- 
sible use if we allow them to usurp the place of true books: 
for, strictly speaking, they are not books at all, but merely 
letters or newspapers in good print. Our friend's letter may 
be delightful, or necessary, to-day : whether worth keeping or 
not, is to be considered. The newspaper may be entirely 
proper at breakfast-time, but assuredly it is not reading for all 
day. So, though bound up in a volume, the long letter which 
gives you so pleasant an account of the inns, and roads, and 
weather last year at such a place, or which tells you that amus- 
ing story, or gives you the real circumstances of such and such 
events, however valuable for occasional reference, may not be, 
in the real sense of the word, a "book" at all, nor in the real 
sense, to be "read." A book is essentially not a talked thing, 
but a written thing; and written, not with a view of mere com- 
munication, but of permanence. The book of talk is printed 
only because its author cannot speak to thousands of people 
at once; if he could, he would — the volume is mere multi- 
plication of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in India ; 
if you could, you would; you write instead: that is mere con- 
veyance of voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the 
voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it. The 
author has something to say which he perceives to be true 
and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one 
has yet said it ; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. 
He is bound to say it, clearly and melodiously if he may ; clearly, 
at all events. In the sum of his life he finds this to be the 
thing, or group of things, manifest to him ; — this, the piece 
of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sunshine and 
earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain set it down 
forever; engrave it on rock, if he could; saying, "'f'hisis the 
best of me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and 
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hated, like another; my life was as the vapor, and is not; but 
this I saw and knew : this, if anything of mine, is worth your 
memory." That is his "writing "; it is, in his small human 
way, and with whatever degree of true inspiration is in him, 
his inscription, or scripture. That is a "Book." 

— John Ruskin : Sesame and Lilies. 

3. Present Disadvantages of Rich Men. — I often feel sorry 
for rich men in our day. They deserve a great deal of com- 
miseration in our community; for they have lost a good many 
of the favoring chances that rich men had in other times. The 
rich men of former centuries and other countries were soldiers, 
magistrates, great land-owners, and great stock-owners; they 
could not be rich on any other terms. They were necessarily 
called to the discharge of great public duties. They had to 
take their lives in their hands when frequent war came upon 
their country. They shared with their tenants, or clans- 
men, or retainers the dangers of battle. They always bore 
great charges in the maintenance of estates, only a part of 
which they enjoyed. They always had severe * labors as 
magistrates. 

All these chances of commending themselves to the com- 
munity the rich men of to-day have lost. It is a change in the 
organization of society which has deprived them of these privi- 
leges. It has deprived the young rich — the young men who 
inherit riches — of a great many of the opportunities of service 
which, on the whole, endeared their like to the feudal societies. 
Even now, when we see the English dandies parading on 
Piccadilly, or riding in Rotten Row, in the middle of the working 
day, we have to remember that a fair proportion of those 
young fellows are liable at any hour to be ordered oflF on her 
Majesty's service, with sword by the side, risking their lives 
for the honor of England. There are no chances for the rich 
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American youth to-day. They are in danger of leading soft, 

luxurious lives. 

— Charles W. Eliot : American Contributions to Civilization. 

4, An Englishman on Baseball, — Baseball, on the other 
hand (which, pace my American friends, is simply glorified 
rounders), with the exception of school and college teams, is 
practiced almost entirely by professional players; and the place 
of the county cricket matches is taken by the games between 
the various cities represented in the National League, in which 
the amateur is severely absent. The dress, with a long-sleeved 
semmit appearing below a short-sleeved jersey, is very ugly, 
and gives a sort of ruffianly look to a "nine" which it might 
be free from in another costume. The ground is theoretically 
grass, but practically (often, at least) hard-trodden earth or 
mud. A match is finished in about one hour and a half. In 
running for base a player has often to throw himself on his 
face, and thereby covers himself with dust or mud. The 
spectators have each paid a sum varying from is. or 2s. to Ss. 
or even 10s, for admission, and are keenly excited in the con- 
test; while their yells, and hoots, and slangy chafiF are very 
different to the decorous applause of the cricket field, and 
rather recall an association football crowd in the Midlands. 
As a rulp not much sympathy or courtesy is extended to the 
visiting team, and the duties of an umpire are sometimes ac- 
companied by real danger. Several features of the play seem 
distinctly unsportsmanlike. Thus, it is the regular duty of 
one of the batting team, when not in himself, to try to "rattle" 
the pitcher or fielder by yells and shouts just as he is about to 
"pitch" or "catch" or "touch." It is not considered dis- 
honorable for one of the waiting strikers to pretend to be the 
player really at a base and run from base to base just outside 
the real line so as to confuse the fielders. On the other hand, 
the game is rapid, full of excitement and variety, and sus- 
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ceptible of infinite development of skill. The accuracy with 
which a long field will throw to base might turn an English 
long-leg green with envy; and the way in- which an expert 
pitcher will make a ball deflect in the air, either up or down, 
to the right or left, must be seen to be believed. A really 
skillful pitcher is said to be able to throw a ball in such a way 
that it will go straight to within a foot of a tree, turn out for the 
tree, and resume its original course on the other side of it ! 
— James FuLLERTON MuiRHEAD : The Land of Contrasts, 

Here are two typical editorials : — 

5. The Simple Metric System and the American Lack of 
System, — The ^eraW has undertaken a good work in attempt- 
ing to secure the compulsory adoption, of the metric system of 
weights and measures in this country. True, that system is 
now taught in most of the public schools, but it is forgotten by 
their graduates with great promptitude when they come out into 
the world and discover that the business community does not 
employ it. 

The business community apparently is contented with 
measures and weights that bear no intelligent relation to each 
other — with inches and yards, rods and roods, furlongs and 
the historic three barleycorns that make one inch. It has its 
troy weight, its apothecary and its avoirdupois weights — 
names as meaningless and antiquated as the prescriptions 
of the old apothecaries who served up decoctions of spiders 
and of serpents' tongues. 

Curiously enough, the United States and England are the 
only commercial countries which cling to these eccentric sys- 
tems. The American exporter is compelled to have an expert 
to translate our cumbersome nomenclature into the simple 
language of the metric system. 

The multitude of American tourists who annually puzzle 
themselves with the intricacies of the British pound and 
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guinea, shilling, half crown, ha'penny, and farthing, understand 
perfectly well the superiority of our decimal system of money. 
The metric system is simply the decimal system applied to 
weights and measures. It is a great pity that the far-sighted 
citizen who planned our currency system with intelligence and 
simplicity could not have applied the same principle to our 
weights and measures. — New York American and Journal, 

6. The Camera Fiend, — Wherever the foot of man treads, 
there the ubiquitous camera is made to thrust its all-seeing eye 
and record all that occurs, with more or less — too frequently 
less — accuracy. Nothing is sacred ; nothing is private. Even 
in France, the home of grace and courtesy, this outrage on 
privacy is practiced with as little compunction as by the agents 
of the "yellow press" on the other side of the Atlantic, who 
would, apparently, regard a charge of niceness of feeling as an 
indelible blot on their reputation. Society insists upon this 
right in the case of the animals in their charge. No one may 
use a camera in the zoo without permission, and even the un- 
gainly walk of the elephant as he plods round the walks with 
laughing children on his back, the graceful bend of the neck 
of the giraffe as he stretches out his mouth to take a biscuit, 
and the features of a chimpanzee as he surveys the crowd with 
apparent disdain, are regarded as cop)n*ight. It is only on 
human beings in public places — in the street, or on the bath- 
ing beach, or the promenade — that the hooligan with the 
camera is allowed to commit breaches of the ordinary canons of 
decent behavior. To subject any one to the process of being 
" snap-shotted " without permission should be recognized as a 
form of assault. — London Telegraph, 

Here is an opinion of the common type : — 

7. The True Vocal Artist — All musical artists owe it to the 
real musical public to offer only the best in their power. Tosi 
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told singers two centuries ago that they could not excuse im- 
perfect art by pleading that they received the applause of the 
public. He said it was the singer's duty to show the public 
what was right. The true artist is a teacher. He is a bene- 
factor. If the performer dazzles the public with false art and 
leads it away from high ideals, he is blameworthy. To offer 
as an excuse for this the plea that he can make just as much 
money in that way as in the right way is a piece of artistic dis- 
honesty. 

It is not easy in this period and in this country to be artisti- 
cally honest, but it is not impossible. Furthermore, it is an in- 
disputable fact that in art, as in business, honesty is the best 
policy. Any one who has cherished unbelief in that old adage 
must have had it rudely shaken by the disclosures of the last 
few months. A good many people are rectifying their notions 
of business thrift and inwardly approaching the conclusion 
that it does not pay to cheat. 

Some are quoting that old commandment "Thou shalt not 
get found out." But that is not the point. The point is that 
you will be found out — and then down you go. Now, if 
that is true in business, it is equally true in art. You may 
have a brilliant success for a time, but you cannot have a long 
and honorable career unless you do the square thing by the public. 

It is the old story; you can fool some of the public all the 
time, and all the public some of the time, but you can't fool all 
the public all the time. That was a wise saying of Abraham 
Lincoln's, and it applies to the field of musical art. The 
charlatan singer will come to grief in the long run just as surely 
as will the charlatan singing teacher. Therefore, even if the 
singer has no conscience and will not be good from principle, 
let him be good from policy. Even politicians are beginning to 
wonder if it pays to be too clever. 

— W. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun, 
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Here are some opinions by high school pupils: — 

8. The New York Subway. — Many have found fault 
with the minor defects of the New York Subway system. But 
do such people ever stop to consider what a boon the Subway 
has been to the people of New York ? We can easily appreci- 
ate its advantages on these cold days of February — days 
when the streets are fdled with snow and the surface lines are 
tied up. Even the elevated road becomes slow, uncertain, and 
inadequate. At such times the Subway is the only safe and 
certain means of transportation for the classes who have to 
travel in every kind of weather. On fair days, the advantages 
of the Subway in the matter of speed and safety make it prefer- 
able to any other system of transportation in the city. Since 
it opened, it has had fewer 'accidents than any surface or 
elevated line. We may call it a huge success, and instead of 
pointing out its faults, we should clamor for more subways. 
(A twenty-minute theme.) 

9. The Subway. — The Subway has now existed in New 
York for nearly eighteen months, and according to statistics 
seems to be having an immense success. The express system 
is nearly as perfect as the Interborough Company can make it. 
Considering the immense crowds that use this mode of transit, 
the accidents have been very few indeed. The systems of 
heating and of lighting are good. People can make but few 
complaints about the irregularity of the train service. There is, 
however, something still lacking — something that could 
easily be remedied. With its immense profits, why has not 
the company put up guard-rails at all the principal stations? 
Of the few accidents which have occurred, most have been due 
to this lack of forethought on the part of the officials. One 
would suppose that after the numerous suggestions made con- 
cerning this matter, the Subway management would have 
taken some steps to prevent further accidents, but as yet it 
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has done nothing. Let us hope that those in charge will 
remedy this defect and thus gain popularity with those who 
benefit by the use of the Subway. (A twenty-mintUe theme.) 

10. Shakspere in Ye Olden Style, — During the past week 
I have had the pleasure of attending two performances of 
Shaksperean plays given by a well-known co"mpany of Eng- 
lish players. From what I had heard about their way of pre- 
senting these dramas, I was led to expect much. With all due 
apologies to experienced critics, however, I must confess I was 
disappointed. The acting I do not criticise; on the contrary, 
every one seemed to fill his or her part admirably — but I do 
question the propriety of the meager stage setting. In Shak- 
spere's day, they tell us, there was no change of scene: the 
smallest addition to the previous stage setting, a sign, a bush, 
or some other trifle, was the only clew to the spectators that a 
new scene was to be understood. Well, what of it ? Does this 
prove anything? Shakspere's plays were in his time pre- 
sented in the best manner then possible. Had the playwright 
and the player held their present position of importance, their 
surroundings and equipment would have been better. Is it 
not fair to suppose that under such circumstances the plays of 
Shakspere would have been given with the same wealth of 
costume and scenery as were the masks ? If the lack of stage 
accessories increases the charm of the great author's words, why 
have any stage setting or any costumes at all? I wish we 
could get Shakspere*s own views on this point. {A thirty- 
minute theme by a third-year pupil.) 

11. High School and Grammar School. — I have been for 
four months in high school, and the longer I am here the more I 
wish we had things as they were in grammar school. There 
we had one teacher for almost all our studies. She knew how 
much work she had given out to be done for the next day in 
each subject and so did not expect us to spend all our time 
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outside of school grinding away on lessons. Besides this, she 
had many ways of knowing what we really were weak in. 
Even if we made bad mistakes in one kind of exercise, she could 
often tell from our other work whether these mistakes were 
due to carelessness or to ignorance. For this reason she was 
able to give us fair marks. In this school it is not that way. 
We have a different teacher for each subject. Many of 
these teachers seem to forget that we have any work to do 
but theirs, for they give us lessons that take nearly all of our 
study time. If we do not do these lessons, we fail; if we learn 
one hard lesson, we fail in something else. Every few weeks a 
teacher has to make a report about us, and since he has so 
many classes to teach and so many pupils to mark, he has to 
make up his mind about them from only a few recitations or a 
few pieces of written work. If a boy felt sick on a certain day, 
or did not understand a question (even though he studied his 
lesson hard), or was absent on the particular day a test was 
given, he often finds himself marked a failure on his report 
card and then is scolded at home. This makes many of us 
lose interest in our school work. It is the reason why some of 
the boys who graduated from grammar school with me have 
gone to work already. (A thirty-minute theme.) 

12. Why I like ^^Ivanhoe^^ less than ^^The Talisman." — 
There are fewer minor characters in The Talisman, and for this 
reason the interest is more concentrated on the hero. It is 
far more interesting to hear of the adventures of the disguised 
Saladin in a camp where all were foes than to hear of Richard in 
his own kingdom. The finding of a reason for the failure of 
the Crusades is more apt to interest any one than an account of 
the state of England in the time of Richard. In Ivanhoe the 
hero is almost always successful, while in The Talisman Sir 
Kenneth meets with many obstacles, which he overcomes. 
This makes Sir Kenneth seem more real, and gains for him our 
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Sjonpathy as well as our admiration. In Ivanhoe there are too 
many villains who are almost as important characters as 
Ivanhoe himself, while in The Talisman there are no prominent 
villains. {An impromptu blackboard exercise by a first-year 
pupU.) 

13. Why I prefer ''Ivanhoe'' to "The Talisman:' — ¥ 01 
several reasons I prefer Ivanhoe to The Talisman, The char- 
acters in Ivanhoe are better and more interesting than those in 
The Talisman; and the former book is more full of exciting and 
humorous adventures. Where in The Talisman can you 
find such characters as Rebecca, the beautiful Jewess, or 
Friar Tuck, the jolly confessor of Robin Hood's band ? Does 
Edith Plantagenet show such true nobility of character as the 
daughter of Isaac? Does the Hermit of Engaddi hold the 
attention of the reader as much as the devout servant of Saint 
Dunstan? The good-natured Richard of Ivanhoe is a much 
more natural character than the haughty lord of The Talisman. 
Besides, the adventures of the Knight of the Leopard are not so 
numerous or so romantic as those of Wilfred the Disinherited. 
{An impromptu blackboard exercise by a first-year pupil.) 

106. Characteristic Elements of Informal Opinion. — 

Accepting the foregoing as fairly representative of informal 
opinion^ we may derive from them the following as the 
characteristic elements of sound writing of this type: — 

I. The Intrinsic Worth of the Subject Chosen for the Ex- 
pression of an Opinion. — Opinions are expressed only on sub- 
jects concerning which an opinion would be of interest or of 
value to the reader. 

Every one of the opinions quoted has to do with a matter 
concerning which there is some question. The way in 
which people travel, read books, bring up their sons, 
take liberties with the camera ; the present status of our 
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weights and measures ; the students' opinions of the Sub- 
way, of a theatrical performance, of books — these ways 
of looking at things all imply that another view of the sub- 
ject is taken by some one else. Were there no differences 
of opinion, there would hardly be any reason for ex- 
pressing an opinion. 

2. Good Taste. — Though we look for honesty in opinion, 
we deplore any evidence of disregard for the decencies of life, 
as these have been established by long custom. 

However much we may disagree with the views ex- 
pressed in any of the foregoing extracts, we have no reason 
to charge any of the writers with bad taste. 

3. Dominant Emphasis on Opinion, — Upon reading any 
of the foregoing extracts, one feels that he has read an opinion 
rather than a mere general explanation of facts. 

4. Sound Knowledge or Information, — The statements made 
are known by the reader to be true, or are accepted by him as 
probably true because of the recognized ability of the writer — 
his reputation as one able and anxious to state facts — or be- 
cause of the apparent reasonableness of the statements made. 

The moment one suspects that the statements made 
are false, an opinion ceases to be of value. 

5. Sincerity, — We always like to hear an honest opinion. 
As soon as we suspect that the writer himself does not feel as 
he writes, we lose interest in his remarks. 

Each of the writers of the foregoing extracts, from the 
literary man to the schoolboy, seems to be speaking 
as he really thinks. 

6. Sanity, — What is expressed sincerely and in good taste 
may yet fail because of obvious lack of balance on the part of 
the writer. We value the opinions of the level-headed, those 
who, having looked at a question from all sides, have come to 
some impartial, unbiased conclusion because of the greater 
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weight of evidence in favor of one point of view as against 
that in favor of some other or some others. In contrast with 
this way of doing things, a writer often shows at the outset 
a bias that is proof against evidence or argument, and presents 
reasons for his views so plainly one-sided that, even though he 
may happen to be in the right, we regard him as too opinionated 
to give an opinion of value. 

The writer of each of the extracts cited gives no evi- 
dence of speaking in other than a level-headed manner. 
Even the young high school students seem to have used 
the facts at their disposal to the best of their ability. 

7. Definiteness. — An opinion is of little value when it con- 
sists merely of hazy impressions. A man who is well informed 
on a topic, and who is expressing himself sincerely, must show 
in his writing that he knows his own mind. Here is perhaps 
where the inexperienced writer will find most difl&culty, for it 
is hard for him at first to know just what he thinks. As a 
rule, however, patient and intelligent reflection is all that is 
necessary, provided that the topic is really familiar to him, and 
that he is determined to state his ideas frankly. 

Each of the writers quoted seems to know his own 
mind pretty well. 

8. Clearness of Expression, — Obviously, even definite views 
are of little value unless they are clearly expressed. The pupil 
should therefore take great pains : (a) to preserve the proper pro- 
portion in the statement of his opinions, and not to lay undue 
stress on unimportant details ; and (b) to make the structure of 
his composition simple and orderly, so that the reader may easily 
distinguish the different parts of his opinion, and pass readily, 
and in a natural and logical manner, from one to another. 

Not only is the plan of each of the articles quoted a 
definite one, but no single statement is ambiguous, vague, 
or awkward. 
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107. Typical Blunders in School Work of this Type. — 

These being the characteristic elements of informal opin- 
ion^ it will be of value for us to notice in what way the 
principles just laid down are violated by pupils. 

1. In selecting subjects upon which to express their con- 
clusions, many pupils choose such as have no original content. 
They simply echo what they have heard or read. However 
good it may prove as a summary, work of this kind has little 
value as an exercise in opinion. Unless your own thought or, 
better still, your own experience, has led you to your views on 
the topic selected, you can derive from an exercise of this type 
but little real practice in locating, organizing, and expressing 
judgments. Of no original content is a subject such as The 
Election of United States Senators by Popular Vote. 

Other pupils select subjects concerning which there can 
be but one view in the minds of enlightened people. Hence, 
any mere indorsement of this view can be of interest to no 
one. An example of such a subject is The Advantages of 
Exercise. 

In their choice of subjects, still other pupils indicate no 
effort to search the mind for matters not already worn thread- 
bare. On the contrary, seeking the nearest way, they offer 
topics about which there is, to be sure, a difference of opinion 
and about which they have convictions, but subjects all of 
which have from time immemorial been the pupils' stock in 
trade of protest against scholastic restraint. Of this sort are 
those having to do with detention after school (opinion that it 
is wrong), punishment for lateness (opinion that it is often too 
severe), penalty in lesson ratings for absence (opinions that 
there should be none). A pupil who thus avails himself, and 
thus only J simply thinks with the crowd — he gives no evidence 
of having a mind of his own. (See Exercise XXXV.) 

2. Forgetful of the consideration due one'5 audience, some 
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young writers present opinions which, while sincere and per- 
haps sound, are best left unexpressed by them in a school 
exercise because they betray poor taste. Of this sort are opin- 
ions that, if read before a class, would arouse the resentment of 
many of one's classmates, and that, from the nature of his 
position, the teacher cannot criticise in a helpful manner. In 
an exercise intended for your fellows^ it is out of place to make 
derogatory remarks about any race, or creed, or profession, or 
association, or individual, if in so doing you are consciously 
causing pain to members of your class. This world is too 
full of good material for practice to necessitate your indulgence 
in cutting personalities. Moreover, a pupil commenting 
upon a school matter will at times adopt the intemperate 
language of "yellow" journalism, forgetful of the fact that in 
the person of his teacher he is addressing an ofl&cer of the 
school. Yet here, as in the case of subjects touching members 
of his class, he should have remembered that common civility 
demanded a protest, not only strong but respectful. (See 
Exercise XXXVI.) 

3. Some pupils fail to make their exercises dominantly 
opinions. Of course, in a way, almost any statement you offer 
is your opinion of how things were, or are, or will be ; yet such 
is not opinion in the sense in which we here employ the term. It 
is, then, hardly carrying out the spirit of work of this type to 
write a paragraph of narrative, description, or explanation, 
and then at the end say, "All this I enjoyed very much," or 
"I must confess I cannot see how any one can bear this sort of 
thing." Though an opinion has been expressed, in its 
general nature such an exercise is not opinion, (See Exercise 
XXXVII.) 

4. Misstatement of fact is a very common fault in work of 
this type. One would suppose that a pupil writing for art 
audience of his fellows on a subject having to do with some 
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school matter or on some other topic of common experience 
would employ unusual care to have the facts upon which he 
based his judgment entirely sound. Not infrequently, however, 
the first remarks made by members of a class about the opinion 
of some other member imply that in their judgment he is not 
stating facts. Where a pupil creates so unfavorable an im- 
pression in connection with a subject with which his classmates 
are acquainted, his opinions are liable to carry little or no 
weight when expressed about subjects with which his classmates 
are unacquainted, and concerning which they themselves would 
like guidance in the formation of their own judgment. (See 
Exercise XXXVIII.) 

5. Though in exercises of this sort pupils generally say what 
they really think, the contrary is at times the case. This fact 
betrays itself in overstatements. When closely questioned 
about his views, the writer is often shown to be talking for 
effect — his opinions are mere carU, Such misstatement of 
views is as serious a fault as is the misstatement of the facts 
upon which opinions are based. The writer — if detected 
(and he very often is detected) — brands himself as more or 
less of a hypocrite. (See Exercise XXXIX.) 

6. More noteworthy than the tendency to make flat mis- 
statements is the general absence of balance in the opinions of 
many young writers. Even where they have stated undoubted 
facts, they not seldom indulge in much special pleading 
or force conclusions not warranted by sound reasoning. 
Hence, the reader becomes suspicious that such writers are 
blind to some of the facts, or that they are purposely holding 
back such as would conflict with their views, or that they are 
lacking in ability to form logical conclusions. This at once 
sets them down as too biased, or too partial, or too opinionated, 
or too bigoted, or too illogical to render an opinion of any 
value. (See Exercise XL.) 
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7. Lack of definiteness is a fault of the opposite sort. Some 
so-called opinions are in leality not opinions at all. Instead 
of producing the impression of a settled judgment, the opinion 
of a pupil often makes one feel that while writing he was floun- 
dering in a sea of conflicting views and that he has simply regis- 
tered this indecision on paper. At one moment he appears to 
think one thing ; in a sentence or two he seems to have a different 
idea on the subject. As a result, his audience cannot tell for 
a certainty just what he does think, or, in fact, whether he has 
come to a settled conclusion of any sort. (See Exercise 
XLI.) 

8. The faults of expression made in opinions are those com- 
mon to other forms of writing. Even where he has definite 
ideas, a young writer will often mar the strength of the im- 
pression he might have produced, by serious faults in the 
order and arrangement of his material. (See Exercise XLII.) 

Exercise XXXV 

(Read § 106 (i) and § 107 (i).) 

The list that follows contains topics presented by high 
school pupils as suitable subjects for informal opinions of about 
a foolscap page in length. The substance of each opinion 
is given after each topic, (i) Which of these subjects bid fair 
to lead to views held by the writers as part of their personal 
experience ? (2) Which seem to be lacking in content 
(a) because of their merely echoing the current views of news- 
papers and magazines, or (b) because of their not being worth 
developing at all? 

1. Home Work. — It is excessive alike for the able and 
thorough student and for the diligent plodder. 

2. Insurance Affairs. — In views of the light thrown upon 
the affairs of the large insurance companies by recent 
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investigations, I believe that more stringent laws should 
be passed for their further control by the state. 

3. The Panama Canal. — The United States should build 
only a sea-level canal. 

4. The Value of Milk as a Diet. — Milk I find to be a valu- 
able food. 

5. The Spirit of the [school paper] Editorials. — The edi- 
torials in the [school paper] are too patronizing, too flip- 
pant, too full of gush. 

6. The Latch-key Question. — A boy of sixteen should 
be allowed a latch-key. 

7. The Benefits of Exercise. — Plenty of exercise enables 
me to work better than when I stay indoors. 

8. Labor Unions and the Apprentice. — The labor unions 
are unfair to those wishing to learn a trade. {By a 
schoolboy seeking to become an apprentice but unable to 
accomplish his aim) 

9. Government Aid for Irrigation in Arid Regions. — The 
government should begin at once the building of more 
reservoirs and irrigation ditches in the arid regions of the 
West. 

10. The Need of a New School Building. — The crowded 
condition of this school shows the need of a new building. 

11. The Need of a Larger Police Force. — This city. needs 
a larger police force. {By a boy whose father* s store had 
been robbed three times within a month.) 

12. Music for High School Boys. -— Singing is not a practi- 
cal subject of instruction in a high school for boys, 
since during that period of their lives the voices of 
boys are changing or are still unsettled. 

13. School Hours. — Much better educational results would 
be secured if our high schools opened at eight in the 
morning and closed at one o'clock. 
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14. The Advantage of Deep Breathing. — I think that deep 
breathing is of much importance for the health. 

15. The Future of Japan in the Orient. — I believe that 
Japan is destined to lead the peoples of the Orient. 

16. Our Athletic Association Elections. — The present 
method of conducting elections does not result in a fair 
vote for many of the candidates for office. 



Exercise XXXVI 

(Read § 106 (2) and § 107 (2).) 

Considered as school exercises to be criticised by a 
teacher and to be read before the class, which of the follow- 
ing seem to you as showing poor taste on the part of the 
writer ? 

1. The Negro Problem. — The conditions of population in 
the South as I know them often make lynching justifiable. 
{By a pupil horn in the South to a class containing a 
negro.) 

2. The Negro Problem. — In my experience, the negro's 
faults are, all things considered, no greater than those of 
the white man. {By another pupil to the same class,) 

3. School Athletics. — The present unsatisfactory condition 
of athletics in this school is due to the dishonesty of the 
team captains. {To a class containing a number of 
pupil athletic officers,) 

4. The Jewish Question. — The present tide of immigration 
from Poland and Russia imperils American institutions. 
I will show the truth of this by means of examples that 
have come under my observation. {To a class contain- 
ing many sons and daughters of Jewish immigrants,) 

5. Religious Impostors. — My experience teaches me that 
the pretensions of [a religious body] are absurd. 
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6. Coeducation. — I believe that the girls get all the good 
out of coeducation at the expense of the boys. (To a 
class made up in largest part of girls.) 

7. Coeducation. — I prefer this sort of school to [a co- 
educational institution] because we can be more strongly 
handled when the need arises than is possible in a class 
containing girls. (To a class in a high school for boys.) 



Exercise XXXVn 

(Read § io6 (3) and § 107 (3).) 

Wherein do the following fail to carry out the spirit of 
an exercise in opinion ? 

Afternoon Detentions. — It is a regular custom of some 
teachers, and to a certain extent the custom of all teachers, to 
detain pupils after school, either for misconduct, for failure in 
lessons, or for work lost by absence. Whether or not the de- 
tentions are worth while is a matter often argued out among 
school pupils. Those who believe in them point to the fact 
that they must produce good results, else why would teachers 
give up to them so much time and energy ? Those taking the 
opposite view hold that in crediting to afternoon detentions 
results of value, school officers make a great mistake. Although 
the penalty may be paid for the misconduct, although the 
lesson may be made up, it is most often at the cost of hard feel- 
ing on the part of the pupil. Sometimes there follow weariness 
and disgust, with the result that the lessons of the next day are 
not done. Surely a question of this sort is worth careful at- 
tention. 

The Prominence of the Athlete. — An athlete in this school 
has a great many chances to make himself prominent, especially 
if he belongs to a fraternity. Take, for instance, a boy who has 
done good work on the football team and who wants to captain 
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the team the next year. He will put this plan before the mem- 
bers of his fraternity, and they will immediately set about hav- 
ing posters printed that praise his work on the teams on which 
he played, and will induce their friends to vote for him. Once 
in a while all the fraternities will unite in selecting a fraternity 
candidate, and nine times out of ten he will be elected captain 
of the football team for the coming year. 



Exercise XXXVm 

(Read § 106 (4) and § 107 (4).) 

The following are extracts from opinions by high 
school pupils. Each was part of the support of the vieWfe 
expressed. What comment have you to make in connec- 
tion with these extracts ? 

I. High school students should take much interest in de- 
bating. Most of the great speakers of to-day were on 
debating teams. 
2. Because of the inefficiency of our Street Cleaning De- 
partment we have the dirtiest streets of any city in the 
world. 
3. To my mind this poem [The Coming of Arthur] is the 
finest thing ever written by Tennyson. {By a first-year 
high school pupil,) 
4. To find in the literature of the whole world a better 
drawn character than Brian de Bois-Guilbert would be 
a hard task indeed. 
5. Tobacco is positively deadly to the system and yet many 
consider tobacco, which means nicotine, which means 
poison to be harmless. Let us get some opinions on 
United i?' ^^"""^ """^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ight. Take the 
be iiSu^'^!!f r'^^™^^^^- That is not very likely to 
be influenced by sentiment, is it? And yet the Army 
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and Navy try in every way possible to prevent our 
soldiers and sailors from smoking. 

6. The chemicals in salt water do much to extinguish fire; 
those in fresh water do not. 

7. In this school of nearly two thousand boys the greatest 
amount of smoking is done by members of secret socie- 
ties. 

8. The professionalism of college athletics cannot exist in 
high schools, for there is no way in which a high school 
pupil can be paid. 

9. Colleges are not so particular about the status of their 
athletes, for they pay them a fixed sum for their services 
on the teams. 

10. Directly or indirectly this matter [the prohibition of 
football in some of the colleges] is of great concern to 
every one in this country. 

11. This matter [the prohibition of football] is a direct at- 
tack upon college sport in general. 



Exercise XXXIX 

(Read § io6 (5) and § 107 (5).) 

What comment have you to make upon the genuineness 
of the sentiments expressed in the following opinions? 

1. Detentions after School (By one often detained for miscon- 
duct and neglect of work). — The really earnest pupil en- 
joys detentions after school. Realizing that the teacher 
is doing the utmost to help him, he puts aside his personal 
feelings and strives to accomplish after school what he 
failed to do in the course of the regular recitation. 

2. Farm Life (By a boy who had never been on a farm in his 
life), — The care of poultry, cattle, and horses ; the plant- 
ing and harvesting; the sports of the various seasons — 
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all unite to make life on the farm in "every way superior 
to that in the city. 
3. With the Cowboys (By a boy whose farthest trip West was 
to Newark, N.J,). — To my mind the life of the cowboy 
is more enjoyable than that of any one else. 



Ezercise XL 

(Read § 106 (6) and § 107 (6).) 

In what way do the following opinions show a general 
lack of balanced judgment ? 

1. School Teacher^ s Work and Play. — It is rather doubtful 
which is the laziest position in life. One of the laziest, 
however, is that of the school teacher. He or she works only 
five hours a day at the most; the position requires no worry 
or care; Saturday and Sunday are gala days; in summer a 
glorious ten weeks of vacation are on the bill; every afternoon 
after 3 o'clock teachers may take a stroll and visit their friends 
or relatives; their salaries average $60 per month for no 
hours' service; instead of being "bossed" by some one else 
they may boss and cajole an entire class, usually amounting to 
about thirty pupils. 

When school teachers have served a certain period, their pay 
is increased, even though their work is no harder than formerly. 
When old age comes at last a munificent pension awaits them. 

Taking all in all, what cause have teachers for complaint ? 
— Letter to the New York Globe. 

2. Uniforms for School Teachers. — Sir: Many of our 
dky employees are wearing uniforms. This is done to dis- 
tinguish the various departments of our city organization. 
The policeman is wearing a blue uniform with brass buttons; 
the fireman is proud of his red-lined coat and blue trousers 
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and his helmet; the street cleaner must wear his regulation 
"white-wing" outfit; the employees of our park department 
are also working in uniforms. The school department 
is also under the supervision of the city. The men and 
women employed there are doing their duties in accordance 
with city regulations. Why, then, should school teachers be 
exempt from wearing a uniform ? Teachers evidently consider 
themselves placed on too high a level to be forced to wear a uni- 
form. The fact of the matter is they are no more intelligent 
and no more cultured in a practical way than the other city 
employees already mentioned. This uniform could be worn by 
the teachers while conducting their classes, and also while on 
duty in the yard and the playgrounds. Upon due considera- 
tion this will be found a very feasible plan. 

— Letter to the New York Globe. 

3. The Dark Side of Hazing, — Sir: I heartily indorse the 
views of "American Citizen," given in The Sun of this morning 
under the heading "Hazing's Dark Side." No matter whether 
the person hazed is physically injured or not, every hazer is 
damaged in his moral nature. His sense of manly, gentle- 
manly conduct and of what is fair play is blunted. Hazing 
and lynching are twins, and I think the hazer should dangle 
from the end of the rope that is not occupied by the lyncher. 

— Letter to the New York Sun. 

4. Should Snowballing be allowed in Our School Grounds ? 
— The other day while I was watching some boys throwing 
snowballs at each other in the yard and enjoying the first snow- 
storm, a teacher stopped them. Now, why can't a healthy 
boy indulge in this sport ? We have heard how, in the early 
part of the Revolution, some boys complained to a British 
officer of having had their snow fights broken up by his men. 
This officer, inspired by the boys' love of freedom, put an end 
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to his men's rude conduct. Does not this show that the mock 
fights inspire boys with love of freedom and with patriotism ? 
Nowadays, the school officials say that pneumonia and 
grippe. come from snowballing. But our biology teaches us 
that most all of these sicknesses come from bacteria, and bac- 
teria, I am sure, do not come floating down from the clouds in 
the form of snow. Therefore, I believe that every healthy boy 
should be allowed to take part in this sport if he cares to do so; 
for it encourages him to be manly and patriotic and to fight 
for what he thinks is right. 

5. Free-hand Drawing. — Free-hand drawing is very valu- 
able if you pay attention to it now, because it is apt to afford you 
a living in later years. Some men get their salaries by making 
cartoons for papers or sketches for books. Some design large 
posters. Others make free-hand sketches of different things 
that happen from day to day and have them framed and 
sell them, or put them on exhibition so as. to gain a name for 
themselves among artists. 

6. Crowded Cars. — It is not an unusual experience to get 
aboard a car so crowded that it is impossible to secure a seajt. 
In other countries only a certain number of people at a time 
are permitted to enter; but here any number of people may 
ride on a car. In winter it is not so bad as it is in summer, 
since, because of the extreme cold, the passengers do not mind 
a little heat. When it is warm, however, almost everybody 
aboard the car suffocates. When any one wishes to get off, a 
good deal of pushing has to be done. Only a certain number of 
people should be allowed on each car; then crowding would.be 
done away with. 

7. The Importance of the Athlete. — The athlete is the one 
who saves the country from destruction and rules the country 
when the weak are of no use. He helps to restore order in the 
country and saves the people from being harmed by some weak- 
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minded persons. If the country were not ruled by the strong, 
it would go to pieces in the hands of the weak. It is the ath- 
lete who takes part in contests and who wins games for his 
team by his strength and agility. If the athletes were not to 
take part in games, the people would not go to see them, be- 
cause it would be dull for them, since they came to see some- 
thing interesting. 

The athlete is the only one in games who can interest the 
people by his clever playing. In football the game is not won 
by the weak side but by the strong side, which consists of the 
athletes. [Inquiry showed that this opinion was not intended 
as sarcasm,] 

Exercise XLI 

(Read § io6 (7) and § 1)07 (7).) 

1. The Study of Latin and Greek in High Schools and Col- 
leges. — In the United States to-day there are over a million 
young people in college and high schools grinding at the study 
of Latin and Greek for hours each day. Their only reason for 
this is that they are told that the study of the classics trains 
the mind. They will never have an opportunity to apply this 
knowledge of the languages directly to their work in business, 
unless they expect to become doctors or lawyers. If these 
languages train the mind, I do not see why the study of any 
modem language, such as French or German, or even of 
science, does not do likewise. Nowadays, a very large per- 
centage of these same students after leaving college go into 
commercial life and cannot use the language. But those who 
know French and German can speak with the people of the 
different nations. The student who is good at chemistry and 
other sciences can easily find a position. More time, then, 
should be devoted in college to learning something useful in- 
stead of meddling with dead languages. 

2. Physical Culture. — Physical culture is good in one sense; 
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in another it is not. The brief exercise often given by the 
teachers in the class rooms freshens and invigorates you. When 
you go to gymnasium, it is sometimes the very opposite. The 
exercise there is often physical torture instead of physical cul- 
ture. Once in a great while you have the high jump or the 
chinning exercise, which sort of breaks the monotony. On the 
whole, it is not much good and a waste of time and therefore 
most of the fellows do not like it. You can get enough exercise 
out of school without getting it in school. The exercise given 
by the teachers in class helps one, when he feels sleepy or tired. 
It is of great good to both mind and body because it is restful. 
The boys do not, as I said before, like the gymnasium and do 
not take any interest in it. They do the exercise only when 
the instructor is looking and shirk it as often as they can. It 
does not help them any, and it should, therefore, I think, be 
abolished. 

3. Hockey vs. FootbalL — Hockey is as dangerous as foot- 
ball in many respects. It may happen that a player may be 
hit by the disk and suffer some fatal accident. Although the 
stick cannot be raised above the knee, an accident is liable to 
occur at any time. On the other hand, it is our famous out- 
door sport in winter, and afiFords healthful exercise, especially 
for the arms and legs. 

Football is dangerous, also, in several ways, sometimes be- 
cause accidents happen and sometimes because one tries to 
hurt one of his opponents. But some of this brutality can be 
stopped by the referee, who is the official judge in the game, 
by putting a player who tries to be brutal out of the game, 
and therefore a good many accidents would be done away 
with. It takes a person with grit to play such a game. In 
hockey there is not much to do if you know how to skate. 

4. The Methods of the Department of Street Cleaning, — In 
many places there are much better street-cleaning departments 
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than in our city. One great nuisance is that here the streets 
are cleaned in the daytime. This work should be done at 
night, when no people are abroad to inhale the dust swept up. 
Another thing is that the streets should be flushed before being 
swept; that is, water should be sprinkled freely along the* 
street. The street cleaners are not as honest as they might 
be. If the garbage and ashes were put in covered wagons, 
there would not b^ such an annoyance from having ashes 
blown in your eyes from an open cart or from encountering the 
smell of garbage drawn in open garbage wagons. [What has 
the last sentence to do with the title ? How does the writer 
support the statement made in sentence five?] 

5. Football no worse than Lacrosse. — As football is now 
played it is not a bit more dangerous than lacrosse. In foot- 
ball a man is tackled, but in lacrosse a man is body checked. 
Not only that, but he is often hit by a stick. In this his op- 
ponent is supposed to hit with the gut side, but the referee can- 
not call a foul if he is hit with the wood. 

Often men are knocked unconscious on the football field, 
but this also occurs in lacrosse. In football players often get 
injured. This occurs in lacrosse too. One thing is against 
football : that is the mass plays. In lacrosse it is just opposite, 
because it is so open. 

Exercise XLU 

(Read § io6 (8) and § 107 (8).) 
On the score of clearness of expression, what comment 
have you to make about the following extracts from 
opinions by high school pupils? Make your answers as 
specific as possible. 

I. The boys on the school debating team are the best de- 
baters in the school. Many of the flags which hang on the 
walls of the assembly hall have been won by the hard and 
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earnest work of the team. When they grow older these boys 
can go out in the public or at political meetings and debate, for 
they are considered as the best debaters many people have heard. 

2. I think that "Vacuum Cleaning" is better than ordinary 
♦sweeping. Previous experiments showed that while the janitor 

was cleaning, a glass disk that was sterilized and prepared with 
gelatine was exposed for only two minutes, and within one week 
there were over three hundred colonies of bacteria. 

3. There has been a great deal of talk lately on the unhealthy 
conditions prevailing in schools, especially on the unwhole- 
someness of the air, when so great a number of scholars, at 
the sound of the bell, move helter-skelter from one section to 
another. 

4. In my opinion all schools or rather all educational boards 
should be forced to employ a system by which a whole year 
would be given instead of a half, in which to complete the 
term's work. Of course, this would mean half as many 
grades. Such a system would not force teachers to rush their 
pupils through as quickly as possible, but it would bring about 
as much deserved promotion ; for the scholar has a whole year 
to do his work in and does not worry himself to death over the 
examinations, which are only a little over two months apart. 
There is also another great advantage for them: they would 
not be given a lesson every day, when they should have only one 
or two lessons a week, that is, on entirely new subjects. In 
many cities the one-year-for-a-term method is employed, and 
from what I have seen, boys and girls who are educated in such 
places are promoted as much as are the pupils in this city, and 
have more to boast of than those of the half-year schools. 

Ezercise XLIII 

Before presenting to your teacher any part of the 
exercise that follows, be sure that your subjects and the 
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treatment of your subjects accord with the principles laid 
down in § 106 and commented upon in § 107. At least 
one subject in each group should lead to an opinion in 
behalf 0} something often spoken against. State each 
topic as a title and beneath it give in a sentence or two 
the general substance of your opinion. These topics are 
supposed to lead to opinions of about a page in length. 

(Models) 

Why I dislike Scott's "Woodstock.'' —Tht 
book opens in a dull manner and the style is 
deficient. 'It is hard reading after one has read 
Ivanhoe. 

Yellow Journalism. — The so-called *' yellow 
journal*' is not as bad as it is painted. Its 
excellences often outweigh its defects. 

1. In connection with the English book you are now reading 
in class or in connection with some other book or books of your 
English course select three topics for brief opinions. Examples : 
Ivanhoe as compared with The Talisman — (Which is the more 
interesting book ?) ; Cassius and Mark Antony — (Which is 
the finer character?) ; Shylock — (Was he a bad man ?). 

2. Select three topics for brief opinions upon matters con- 
nected with school life ; e.g, school regulations, school customs, 
school organizations, and the like. Examples: The noon 
period — (Long enough ? At the right hour ?) ; School spirit — (Is 
it strong here? Reasons.); Debating — (Is it of value to the 
average pupil ? Is it properly supported ?) ; The first baseball 
game of our team — (Was it up to the mark ? Did the players do 
good work individually and as a team?). 

3. Select three topics for brief opinions upon matters con- 
nected with the home, social, or business life of young people. 
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Examples: Smoking by boys — (Are its evils overdrawn ?) ; The 
summer vacation — (Is it not spent in idleness? Would it pay 
a school pupil to spend it in some business occupation?). 

4. Select three topics for brief opinions upon questions of the 
day in connection with which you have personal experience: 
Examples : The need of more street cars — (What I see daily) ; 
Our water supply — (The best I have found in six cities). 

5. Select three topics for brief opinions upon questions of the 
day about which you have heard much or have read much. 
Examples: The tide of immigration — (Are the immigrants 
needed ? Does the cost of labor decrease or increase ? Are the 
immigrants assimilated?); Political corruption — (Is much of 
the cry of "corruption" mere party talk? Is the country " go- 
ing to the dogs"?). 



Ezercise XLIV 

1. Upon the topic selected by your teacher or by your 
classmates from those presented by you in Exercise XLIII, 
write an opinion of about a page in length. 

2. From among the opinions read before your class, select the 
title of one with the views expressed in which you strongly dis- 
agree. Write an opinion from your own point of view. Do 
not use up space in simply refuting the statements made in the 
other opinion. 



Guide for Criticism H: Opinion 

In making your comments or criticisms use colored ink 
or a colored pencil. Try to state everything as specific- 
ally as possible. 
The Choice of Subject. 

I. If an opinion was asked for on a matter falling 
within the personal experience of the writer, one 
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upon which he has views of his own, has he chosen 
a suitable topic for this purpose? (See § 106 (i); 
§ 107(1); Exercise XXXV.) 

If not, write at the top of the opinion, Poor sub- 
ject or Not original, 

2. Is the subject chosen in good taste ? (See § 106 
(2) ; § 107 (2) ; Exercise XXXVI.) 

If not, write at the top of the exercise. Not in 
good taste. 
The Substance 0} the Opinion. 

3. Is the exercise presented dominantly opinion ? (See 
§ 106 (3); § 107 (3); Exercise XXXVII.) 

If not, write at the top of the exercise. Not 
opinion. 

4. Does the opinion contain any misstatements 0} jact ? 
(See § 106 (4); § 107 (4); Exercise XXXVIII.) 

If so, write in the margin, opposite the first word 
of the misstatement, F (meaning False). 

5. Do the views of the writer seem to be sincere f 
Have you any reason to suppose that his views are 
not such as would be held by a high school pupil 
on the topic under discussion? (See § 106 (5); 
§ 107 (s); Exercise XXXIX.) 

If you are in doubt on this score, write at the 
top of the theme. Sincere ? 

6. Do the views of the writer seem to be sane (well- 
balanced)? (See § 106 (6); § 107 (6); Exercise 
XL.) 

If the entire exercise seems faulty in this respect, 
write at the top of the exercise, Ill-balanced. If 
some particular view (or views) seems ill- balanced, 
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write in the margin opposite the first word of the 
statement a ( ? ). 
The Structure and )Vording. 

7. Is the choice and arrangement of the material of 
the opinion such as to enable you to form a definite 
idea of the writer's views? (See § 106 (7) ; § 107 
(7) ; Exercise XLI.) 

If not, write at the top of the theme, Indefinite. 

8. Is the wording of the individual sentences such as 
to make perfectly clear the thought of the writer? 
(See § 106 (8) ; § 107 (8) ; Exercise XLII.) 

If not, write in the margin, opposite the faultily 
worded matter, some appropriate comment, such 
as Amb. (Ambiguous), V (Vague), K (Awk- 
ward). 
Rewritten Opinions. 

9. Have all comments and criticisms made upon the 
original opinion received attention in this rewritten 
draft? 

If not, write at the top of the exercise (for a 
general comment), or in the proper place in the 
margin (for a special comment), Crit. (meaning 
See the criticism made in the original text). 
10. Have any changes been made which were not 
called for in the criticism of the original text and 
which seem to have been inspired by a wish to 
avoid the trouble of thinking out the needed cor- 
rection? 

If so, write in the margin opposite the unwar- 
ranted change, Orig. (meaning See the original 
text). 
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ANALYTIC OPINION, OR CRITiaSM 

108. Distinction between Analytic Opinion and In- 
formal Opinion. — As distinguished from Simple, or In- 
formal Opinion, we now take up for consideration Anal)rtic 
Opinion, or Criticism. The diflFerence between the two 
types lies not so much in the results attained as in the 
method of attaining these results. The analytic form 
implies more care in presenting the facts about which 
judgment is expressed and more exactness in reaching an 
estimate of value. 

109. Analysis. —To accomplish this end, you must 
first analyze both the thing to be criticised and the standard 
of criticism to be employed — must subject them to close 
scrutiny in order fully to understand the nature of each. 
If you were called upon to give the value of a bag of some 
metallic dust, you would need to find out accurately two 
things: first, the character of the dust (gold or brass or 
what? pure or impure?); second, the standard of value 
(the value per ounce of metal of this sort, the supposed 
weight of the weights employed, the accuracy of these 
weights). So, too, in all sound criticism, you must by 
analysis determine just what are the facts to be weighed, 
and just what is the standard to be applied in estimating 
the value of these facts. Analytic Opinion, or Criticism 
is, then, a process of judgment based upon analysis. 

Analysis of a thing to be criticised is of two sorts: — 

I. The analysis of the thing in itself. For example, the 
analysis of a book in itself might consider: (a) its external 
form (size, shape, binding, t)q)e, paper, printing, illustration, 
etc.) ; (b) its thought (the main ideas, the lesser ideas, the plot. 
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the characters, the setting, etc.) ; (c) its structure (the way in 
which the thought is developed); (d) its style (accuracy, 
beauty, etc.). 

2. The analysis of the thing in its relations to its makers 
and its users, as well as to other things of the same general 
class, i,e, the thing as to its outer relations. For example, the 
analysis of a book as to its outer relations might consider: (a) 
the author, i,e, his aim and the circumstances imder which he 
wrote (the period at which he wrote, the influences affecting 
him, the time and space available for the presentation of his 
ideas); (6) the public to which the book is addressed, i.e. 
whether for the entire reading public or for some special 
class (learned or professional readers, youth, foreigners, etc.) ; 
(c) the relations of the book to other books of the same sort by 
the same author or by others, i.e. the degree to which the ideas 
presented are novel or to which they supplement information 
already common, the place of the book in a series, etc. 

no. Approach to Analysis. — There are many methods 
of approach to the analysis of things. For example, a 
farmer, a landscape gardener, an architect, would each set 
about in different ways to determine the character of a 
piece of ground. Hence the method to be employed in 
any given case will depend on the nature of the subject 
to be criticised and on the purpose of the critic. As sub- 
jects are numberless, no general guide can be given you 
Other than that shown in the foregoing section and that in 
the paragraphs on the Selective Summary (§§ 72-76). 
Only the longest and most elaborate criticisms, which 
lie without the scope of school exercises, attempt analy- 
sis of many sorts. Since, on the other hand, your 
school tasks of this type are designed for a special 
audience, your class or your teacher, you should, after 
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reviewing all facts about a thing as these pass through 
the mind, concentrate your attention upon the analysis 
of such only as concern the value of that thing when 
it is regarded from a particular point of view. For 
example, should a criticism of a book be designed merely 
to estimate the value of the contents, you should dismiss 
from your mind as unessential to your analysis all facts 
having to do with the size, print, binding, or cost, how- 
ever important these particulars might be in a criticism 
of the book from the point of view of the bookseller or 
the librarian. 

III. Standards of Value. — Having considered the 
analysis of the thing to be criticised, let us look at that by 
which this thing is to be measured. Criticism is primarily 
a matter of the individual, though the individual may be 
the spokesman for others or conceive himself to be speak- 
ing for others. When I criticise, then, I am declaring 
above all my own personal opinion. But my opinion as 
to what ? My opinion as to the value to me, or to the 
community of which I am a part, of the thing criticised. 
To get at this value I must measure (weigh, test) the thing 
by some standard (measure) of value. The standard of 
value will depend upon the nature of the thing criticised. 
The value or worth of a book may be the amount of 
pleasure or information which I derive from it, or which I 
think the community will derive from it. The value of a 
plan for relieving the congestion at Brooklyn Bridge will 
be the degree to which it is, in my opinion, likely to 
produce that result, without undue expense or other 
counterbalancing defects. The value of a pupiPs com- 
position to me will be partly the amount of personal 
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satisfaction which I receive from reading it and partly 
the relation which it seems to me to bear to the normal 
proficiency in writing to be expected of a person of a 
given age and under given circumstances. In general, 
we may say that the measure of value will be the 
standard or ideal which we set for a thing of that par- 
ticular sort; 

The foregoing will be more clearly understood if we set 
down a list of the more usual and important ideals or 
standards by which things are judged. We shall have: — 

1. The amount of personal satisfaction which it gives 
me, or will, in my opinion, give others, irrespective of the 
maker's aim or the conditions under which it was made. 

2. The degree to which it reaches an ideal when con- 
sidered in connection with the maker's aim or with the 
conditions under which it was made. 

3. Its relation to other notable or standard things of 
the same sort, whether by the same maker or by some other 
maker or makers. 

4. Its perfection or imperfection in detail. 
According to the purpose of our criticism, we apply 

one or more of these standards in our estimate of a thing ; 
in other words, our standard may be simple or complex. 

112. Summary. — Analytic Opinion, or Criticism, is, 
then, an individual judgment, based on analysis, of the 
value of something to the person writing or to the com- 
munity, with particular reference to its relation to some 
standard or ideal. Written or spoken criticism consists, 
therefore, of three parts: (i) an analysis of the thing to 
be criticised (the facts); (2) a statement of the standard 
or ideal in mind (that by which the facts are to be meas- 
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ured); (3) a comparison between the general ideal and 
the special facts (the measurement of the facts by the 
ideal, or standard). 

113. Examples of Criticism. — Here are some speci- 
mens of good and brief criticisms: — 

1. Franklin as a Man of Letters, — And yet, when this is 
done, the place to be allotted Franklin among American men 
of letters is hard to determine. He founded no school of litera- 
ture. He gave no impetus to letters. He put his name to no 
great work of history, of poetry, of fiction. Till after his day, 
no such thing as American literature existed. To place him, 
with respect to Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Prescott, and the host 
of great men that came after him, is impossible. There is no 
common ground of comparison. Unlike them, he never wrote 
for literary fame. Had he cared for such fame, he would not 
have permitted his friends and strangers to gather and edit his 
writings during his lifetime ; he would not have sufiFered death 
to overtake him when the Autobiography was but half done; 
he would not have made it an invariable rule never to send any- 
thing to the press over his own name. His place is among that 
giant race of pamphleteers and essayists most of whom went 
before, but a few of whom came immediately after, the war for 
independence. And among them he is easily first. Their 
merit lies in what they said : the merit of Franklin lies not only 
in what he said, but in the way in which he said it. 

— John Bach McMaster: Life of Franklin. 

2. American Literature, — The Americans are a brave, in- 
dustrious, and acute people; but they have hitherto given no 
indications of genius, and made no approaches to the heroic, 
either in their morality or character. They are but a recent 
offset indeed from England; and should make it their chief 
boast, for many generations to come, that they are sprung from 
the same race with Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. 
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Considering their numbers, indeed, and the favorable circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, they have yet done 
marvellously little to assert the honor of such a descent, or to 
show that their English blood has been exalted or refined by 
their republican training and institutions. Their Franklins 
and Washingtons, and all the other sages and heroes of their 
revolution, were bom and bred subjects of the King of Eng- 
land, — and not among the freest or most valued of his sub- 
jects. And, since the period of their separation, a far greater 
proportion of their statesmen and artists and political writers 
have been foreigners, than ever occurred before in the history 
of any civilized and educated people. During the thirty or 
forty years of their independence, they have done absolutely 
nothing for the Sciences, for the Arts, for Literature, or even 
for the statesman-like studies of Politics or Political Economy. 
Confining ourselves to our own country, and to the period that 
has elapsed since they had an independent existence, we would 
ask, Where are their Foxes, their Burkes, their Sheridans, their 
Windhams, their Wilberforces ? — where their Arkwrights, 
their Watts, their Davys ? — their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, 
Stewarts, Paleys, and Malthuses? — their Porsons, Parrs, 
Burneys, or Blomfelds? — their Scotts, Campbells, Byrons, 
Moores, or Crabbes? — their Siddonses, Kembles, Keans, or 
O'Neils? — their Wilkies, Laurences, Chantrys? — or their 
parallels to the hundred other names, that have spread them- 
selves over the world from our little island in the course of the 
last thirty years, and blest or delighted mankind by their 
works, inventions, or examples ? In so far as we know, there 
is no such parallel to be produced from the whole annals of 
this self-adulating race. In the four quarters of the globe, 
who reads an American book ? or goes to an American play ? 
or looks at an American picture or statue? What does the 
world yet owe to American physicians or surgeons ? What new 
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substances have their chemists discovered? or what old ones 
have they analyzed ? What new constellations have been dis- 
covered by the telescopes of Americans? — what have they 
done in mathematics ? Who drinks out of American glasses ? 
or eats from American plates? or wears American coats 
or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets? Finally, under 
which of the old tyrannical governments of Europe is every 
sixth man a Slave, whom his fellow-creatures may buy and sell 
and torture? — Sydney Smith (1825). 

3. Hazing, — As American youth you cherish wrathful 
scorn for the English boy who makes another boy his fag, and 
you express a sneering pity for the boy who consents to fag. . . . 
And what is the secret of your feeling ? Simply that you hate 
bullying. Why, then, young gentlemen, do you bully? 

You retort perhaps that fagging is unknown in America, 
and that high-spirited youth would not tolerate it. But permit 
the professor to tell you what is not unknown in Amsrica; a 
crowd of older young gentlemen surrounding one younger 
fellow, forcing him to do disagreeable and disgusting things, 
pouring cold water down his back, making a fool of him to his 
personal injury, he being solitary, helpless, and abused — all 
this is not unknown in America, young gentlemen. But it is 
all very different from what we have been accustomed to con- 
sider American. If we would morally define or paraphrase 
the word America, I think we should say fair-play. That is 
what it means. . . . Fair-play has prevailed over ecclesiasti- 
cal hatred and over personal slavery, and what are called the 
new questions — corporate power, monopoly, capital, and 
labor — are only new forms of the old effort to secure fair- 
play. 

Now the petty bullying of hazing and the whole system of 
college t)rranny is a most contemptible denial of fair-play. It 
is a disgrace to the American name, and when you stop in the 
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wretched business to sneer at English fagging you merely 
advertise the beam in your own eyes. It is not possible, 
surely, that any honorable gentleman now attending to the 
lecture of the professor really supposes that there is any fim or 
humor or joke in this form of college bullying. Turn to your 
Evelina and see what was accounted humorous, what passed 
for practical joking, in Miss Burney's time, at the end of the 
last century. It is not difficult to imagine Dr. Johnson, who 
greatly delighted in Evelina^ supposing the intentional upsetting 
into the ditch of the old French lady in the carriage to be a joke. 
For a man who unconsciously has made so much fun for 
others as **the great lexicographer," Dr. Johnson seems to have 
been curiously devoid of a sense of humor. But he was a 
genuine Englishman, a true John Bull, and the fun of the 
John Bull of that time, recorded in the novels and traditions, 
was entirely bovine. 

The bovine or brutal quality is by no means worked out of 
the blood even yet. The taste for pugilism, or the pummeling 
of the human frame into a jelly by the force of fisticuflFs, as a 
form of enjoyment or entertainment, is a relapse into bar- 
barism. The prize-ring is disgusting and inhuman, but at 
least it is a voluntary encounter of two individuals. But college 
bullying is unredeemed brutality. It is the extinction of Dr. 
Jekyll in Mr. Hyde. It is not humorous, nor manly, nor 
generous, nor decent. It is bald and vulgar cruelty, and no 
class in college should feel itself worthy of the respect of others, 
or respect itself, until it has searched out all offenders of this 
kind who disgrace it and banished them to the remotest Coven- 
try 

The soul of the gentleman, what is it? Is it anything but 
kindly and thoughtful respect for others, helping the helpless, 
succoring the needy, befriending the friendless and forlorn, 
doing justice, requiring fair play, and withstanding with every 
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honorable means the bully of the church and caucus, of the 
drawing-room, the street, the college? Respect, young gentle- 
men, Uke charity, begins at home. Only the man who respects 
himself can be a gentleman, and no gentleman will willingly 
annoy, torment, or injure another. 

— George William Curtis: Ars Recte Vivendi. 

4. Criticism of FroissarVs ^^ Challenge of the Three Cham- 
berlains J*^ — In a narrative intended to delight the readers, 
we expect, and justly, that our author shall either present us 
a plot thoroughly interesting in itself, or shall treat some his- 
torical situation with such insight and imagination that the 
reader's interest shall be maintained. We demand, moreover, 
that the narrative shall be told in a style that does not weary 
us with its repetitions and its baldness. These requirements 
are surely meager enough, and a tale which does not meet 
them satisfactorily deserves little attention. 

Applying these principles to a representative tale from 
Froissart's Chronicles — "The Challenge of the Three Cham- 
berlains " — we shall find, I think, that it is always promising 
a plot but never developing one, and that not only are the 
events narrated in it so similar as to destroy interest in them, 
but that the language also is so monotonous that, instead of de- 
lighting the mind with copiousness of expression, it completes 
the process of wearying. To put it another way, the tale is 
full of fleeting glimpses that are quickly blotted out, of tempting 
flavors that are immediately withdrawn — in short, it is full 
of unrealized possibilities. 

Better to appreciate the barrenness of the tale, let me give 
a brief account of its main events with their impression on the 
reader. We hear of the resolve of the French gallants to hold 
forth against all comers, and from the deliberation over the 
scheme, the grave objections of the court dignitaries, and the 
final interposition of the King in behalf of the challengers, 
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we imagine that the event will be something out of the ordi- 
nary. Surely, such extended preparations would awaken in 
the mind of the dullest a thousand visions of shattered spears 
and bloody sands, of bleeding breasts and battered armor, of 
gory trappings and madly careering steeds. But what could 
be less imaginative than the treatment of the first combat ? 
Course after course is run and is told in the same stereotyped 
phrases, with an occasional assurance that it was all very 
exciting. 

When at last we have in a sense become inured to the fatigue 
of constant repetition, our subtle author, with what seems 
almost diabolical ingenuity, prods our nodding consciousness 
into tingling activity. He hints that the King of France, dis- 
guised, is at the tournament without the knowledge of his 
court. Upon the word, we allow ourselves to revel in antici- 
pation of darksome intrigues, of delightfully provoking mys- 
teries, — of we know not what. We skip page after page 
with feverish haste to get to the consummation of the newly 
suggested plot. But that consummation never comes, the King 
is not even mentioned again at any length, and we finally close 
the book, sick with hope deferred and with expectation 
chilled in death. A dull narrative indeed — one that judged 
even by the easiest of requirements is found lacking. 

Wouldst thou, gentle reader, inflict upon thy rival a match- 
less, exquisite torment? Challenge him to meet thee on the 
field of honor, sayst thou ? Rack his body with the tortures of 
the Inquisition? Celestial delights, Elysian pleasures, com- 
pared to what I offer thee. Go thou rather to the bookseller's, 
get thee a volume of Froissart's Chronicles^ and then, if thou 
wouldst have a human mind tortured as was never human mind 
before, do but make that rival promise to read to the end "The 
Challenge of the Three Chamberlains I " {By a third-year high 
school pupil.) 
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5. Red Fox, By Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrated. Cloth, 
340 pages. Price, $2.00. L. C. Page & Co. — There has 
been so much criticism lately of the methods of the writers of 
"animal stories," and more particularly of their "pernicious" 
habit of investing their four-footed heroes and heroines with 
human, if not superhuman attributes, that the appearance of 
this new volume by Mr. C. G. D. Roberts aroused in us a lively 
curiosity. Mr. Roberts is an old offender in the eyes of the 
naturalists, and the question immediately rose — had he 
mended his ways in consequence of the scathing rebukes ad- 
ministered by those who believe that animals are not proper 
subjects for idealization? Secretly, it must be confessed, we 
hoped he had not, for we are still old-fashioned enough to cherish 
fairy-tales and desire "animal stories" of the imaginative 
variety. For a moment we feared that the shafts of the critics 
had struck home. "The incidents in the career of this par- 
ticular fox," says Mr. Roberts in a prefatory note, "are not only 
consistent with the known characteristics and capacities of 
the fox family, but there is authentic record of them all in the 
accounts of careful observers." Immediately we had visions 
of foot-notes, textual references, even of a critical bibliography. 
But, a few lines more and confidence returned. "As for any 
emotions which Red Fox may once in a great while seem to dis- 
play, these may safely be accepted by the most cautious as fox 
emotions, not as human emotions." Then, after all, there were 
to be emotions? We hurriedly tiuned the page and plunged 
into one of the most delightful tales of wood-life and wood-craft 
we have come across in many a day. 

It is simply the story of the career of a Canadian fox. But 
as it is told, with the whirring of insects in the calm sununer 
air, the cracking of branches snapping in the winter frost, the 
meetings — friendly and otherwise — of the small folk and the 
great folk of the forest, it is enough to send any healthy boy to 
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the nearest patch of woods to study the ways of nature, while in 
every man it must arouse pleasant memories of the days when 
he was a boy and lived in the fairyland which boys forget all 
too soon. The AthetuBum is none too eulogistic when it says 
of Red Fox: "It has the fascination of a real jungle story, 
without owing any apparent debt to Mr. KipHng. . . . There 
are scores of touches of real nature — touches only possible 
as the result of dose and patient watching — in the story of 
Red Fox's puppyhood and in such incidents as his captivity 
and hunting methods." Even the staid Nation is moved to 
declare: "We accept Red Fox as the flower of his race, even 
though he may belong to the order Compositae." And, with 
The Nation, we would add that "Mr. Roberts appears to tell 
his story chiefly for its own sake, but he impresses us quite 
as deeply as if he had tried to enforce it by didacticism. We 
feel, for instance, with the rabbit and mink, the barbarity of 
trapping, and take the fox's point of view when we see the field 
of scarlet riders and hear the loud-mouthed pack on the trail." 
This last is the final incident of the tale, and it leaves us with 
a strong hope that some day Mr. Roberts will give us more of 
the adventures of Red Fox. For we cannot believe that Red 
Fox will linger in the barren mountain regions. He is certain, 
ultimately, to make his way back to the forests, the meadows, 
and the farms of the Ringwaak country. And when he does 
return we shall expect to hear again of him and his mate, and 
of Jabe Smith and the Boy. — The Literary Digest, 

6. A Character Study of Lincoln, — In Lincoln, Master of 
Men, Mr. Alonzo Rothschild has not only given us a very 
interesting book — the facts of Lincoln's life alone would assure 
that, if they were arranged with even ordinary skill — but he 
has so arranged the materials as to bring out into clearer light 
than any previous biographer has done those traits of Lin* 
coin's character that gave him leadership and made him, in 
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the words oi the title, "master of men." The book is in no 
sense a biography ; it does not aim to be. If the first two chap- 
ters give some account of Lincohi's boyhood and youth, it is 
only to bring into salient relief those incidents that show the 
forcefulness of his nature, his determination to rule, and his 
gradual acquisition of the most important element in the train- 
ing of all rulers, self-control. Then follow six chapters, in 
each of which is studied Lincoln's relation to some individual 
who first looked down upon him with ill-disguised contempt 
and came afterward to know him as master, sometimes also 
as a friend. Of these Douglas naturally takes the first place; 
then Seward, Lincoln's rival for the presidential nomination 
and his Secretary of State; then Chase, his Secretary of the 
Treasury, who would fain have been his successor ; then Stanton, 
who began by scorning one whom at the last he regarded as 
"the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen" ; then 
Fremont, the path-finder who lost his way; and then McClellan, 
into the problems of whose military career Mr. Rothschild 
enters at perhaps needless length. The picture that we derive 
from these studies of Lincoln's tactfulness and force, patience 
and shrewdness, is very clear and in some respects diflferent from 
that suggested by any of his biographers. Incidentally it 
appears that Lincoln's wisdom in managing men was much 
greater than that which he often showed in selecting them. 
One will be startled sometimes, too, to note how far Lincoln 
was constrained to yield to considerations of party politics in 
his conduct of the war. — The Churchman. 

If you have read with care the selections just given, 
you will see that they meet the requirements of criticism. 
In each we have (i) a presentation of selected facts 
that have been determined by analysis, (2) explicitly, 
or by implication, a statement of the standard of measure- 
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ment (the ideal) in the writer's mind, (3) a measurement 
of the facts by the standard ; i.e. a critical estimate. 

Exercise XLV 

1. Analyze each of the criticisms on pages 299 to 307. 
State (i) the nature of the thing criticised; (2) the facts given 
about that thing; (3) the standard, or (in the case of a complex 
standard) the standards of measurement, or ideal (s) by which 
it is estimated; (4) the critical estimate. 

(Modd) 
Hazing, by George William Curtis 
Thing criticised : Hazing in American colleges. 
Facts : Examples of hazing. » 

Standard : Gentiemanly fair play. 

Critical estimate: Hazing violates the American ideal of 
gentlemanly fair play. 

2. From some book now in the hands of your class select 
a passage (or passages) for criticism. As a title give the name 
of the book and show the part of the book in which the criti- 
cism occurs. 

(Modd) 

Macaulay's Essay on Addison, p. 2, ^ 3 

Thing criticised : Miss Aikin's Life of Addison. 

Facts : Lack of knowledge of the life and time of Addison dis- 
played by Miss Aikin. 

Standard : Knowledge necessary for properly dealing with the 
life of Addison. 

Critical estimate: A disappointing book. 

114. Order of Elements in Criticism. — An examination 
of the selections in § 113 as well as of other bits of critical 
writing will disclose great variety in the order of the 
— '^sentation of the facts, the standard of measurement, 
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and the critical estimate. In the Sydney Smith criticism 
(Selection 2) the critical estimate is in the opening 
sentence, in that of McMaster (Selection i) it lies in the 
last two sentences, in that of the high school student 
(Selection 4) it appears in the opening of the second para- 
graph, while in that of Curtis (Selection 3) it may be said 
to develop bit by bit. No one order of presentation can 
be named as the best. At the same time, until long 
practice has given you a firm grasp of this type of writing, 
you will need to confine yourself to one of a few sorts of 
plans. It is of course necessary to follow a simple plan, 
one that will lead the reader to understand the subject 
with the least difficulty. 

In the approach to critical writing your first question 
with reference to such a plan will be: Shall I begin with 
an analytic description of the thing to be criticised and 
then pass on to the standard and the critical estimate, or 
shall I adopt the reverse method, putting the critical 
estimate or the standard first, and the analysis second? 
Either plan is good. In a short piece of critical writing, 
however, it is often wise to combine these plans by giving 
first, in a sentence or two, a hint of the critical estimate; 
second, the facts selected after analysis; and then the 
critical estimate again in summary or, if necessary, in 
further detail. 

As a matter of fact, the writer of a critical essay must 
either assume that the reader is well acquainted with the 
thing itself or else furnish him with sufficient information 
(e.g. Selection 6, p. 306). And even when the reader is 
supposed to know the thing itself, it is wiser to describe 
it in a sort of summary, in order that there may be no 
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possible doubt as to its character ; for without some such 
brief presentation of the facts, your reader will often be 
at loss to know just what facts are in your possession. 
Hence, though he may indorse your judgment, the absence 
of the data upon which you based, your conclusion may 
leave him in doubt as to whether you have really weighed 
the facts or have simply adapted to your own use the views 
of some one else. In other words, you will have presented 
an opinion rather than a criticism. 

115. Fatilts in Criticism. — In estimating the value of 
a quantity of metallic dust, a mistake might be made in 
determining (i) the kind of dust, or, were the kind known, 
its relative purity; (2) in ascertaining the maiTket value per 
ounce, in selecting the right weights, or in selecting ac- 
curate weights; (3) in reading the weight from the scales. 
So, too, since the three elements of criticism are the thing 
criticised (whether exphcitly stated or merely implied), 
the standard of measurement, and the resulting critical 
estimate, it is clear that faults in criticism must involve 
failure to state the facts correctly or sufficiently, or to 
furnish a just standard of measurement, or to apply the 
standard accurately. Hence your judgment of the worth 
of any criticism must be based on your acceptance or 
rejection of the statements made or implied by the critic 
in each or in several of the three particulars mentioned. 
To prove Curtis wrong in his views on hazing (p. 301), 
you must show either that hazing, as he understood it, 
did not exist, or that his gentlemanly fair-play standard is 
unsound, or that he does not apply this standard fairly. If 
each of these elements of his criticism fully meets the test 
of accuracy, the criticism is a just one; otherwise it is not. 
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Exercise XLVI 

I. Select for analysis one or more subjects with which 
you are perfectly familiar. Beneath the title state the 
point of view from which you regard your subject. An- 
alyze each subject (a) for the determination of a standard, 
or ideal; (b) for the facts. State briefly your critical 
estimate. Be sure to submit your subject to the most 
careful scrutiny from the point of view from which you 
intend to criticise it. 

(Modd) 

The Service on the Ferry 

Point of view : The value of the Ferry to the public. 
Standard: Facts; 



I. Safe boats (details). 
II. Well-handled boats (de- 
tails). 

III. Clean boats (details). 

IV. Frequent trips (details). 

V. Close adherence to sched- 
ule. 

VI. Moderate charges. 



I. Safe, unsafe (details). 
II. Well-managed, badly- 
managed (details). 
m. Clean, dirty (details). 
IV. Frequent trips, long 

waits (details). 
V. Close adherence to 
schedule, irregularity 
in service (details). 
VI. Moderate charges, ex- 
tortionate charges. 
VII. The company is new, 

old (details). 
VIII. The earnings of the 
company are small, 
large. 
IX. The conditions under 
which the company 
works are favorable, 
unfavorable. 
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Critical estimate: The service on the Ferry is a disgrace 

to the community (is on the whole good, is all that can 
be expected). 
2. Write a criticism of from one and a half to three 
pages upon some general topic previously analyzed in ac- 
cordance with the instructions given in i above. 

Guide for Criticism / : Criticism ^ 

The Point of View. 

1. Is the point of view from which the writer criticises 
his subject easily grasped by you ? 

If not, write at the top of the criticism P. V. 
(meaning, What is your point of view?). 

2. Does he seem to keep this point of view in mind 
throughout his criticism? (See § no.) 

If at any place he seems to introduce an ele- 
ment of his critical estimate not in accord with 
his general point of view, write in the margin 
opposite this questionable material P. V. 
(meaning. Have you not here introduced material 
foreign to the criticism, when considered from 
the point of view from which you seem to be 
considering your topic?). 
The Substance. 

3. Are the statements upon which are based the criti- 
cal estimate true? (See § 115.) 

* This guide is intended for the analysis of examples of criticism, 
both large and small, occurring in the literature read, as well as 
for the review of criticisms prepared by pupils. In the case of be- 
ginners in this type of school exercise, teachers may find it advisable 
to indicate certain features of this guide that may be disregarded by 
those reviewing the criticism. 
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If you doubt the truth of any statement, 
place in the margin opposite the questionable 
material F (meaning, Is this a fact ?). 

4. Are there sufficient facts to enable the reader to 
judge clearly upon what the writer bases his judg- 
ment? (See § 114.) 

If not, in the margin opposite the place where 
you believe such facts are needed insert a large 
A (meaning, Give facts; Give more facts; Give 
facts in more detail). 

5. If the subject criticised is one with which the 
reader is presumably well acquainted, do the general 
statements or references of the writer indicate the 
exact sort of thing he is criticising ? Do you know 
just what he is criticising ? (See § 114.) 

If not, write at the top of the exercise. Sub- 
ject vague, 

6. Considering the point of view from which the 
writer is presenting his criticism and the standard 
by which he is measuring the facts, do there seem 
to be superfluous statements — statements of which 
no use is made ? (See § no.) 

If so, inclose them within brackets. 

7. Is the standard of measurement (ideal, test) plainly 
stated or easily to be inferred ? What is it ? (See 
§§ III, 112.) 

If not, write at the top of the theme St. (mean- 
ing. What is your standard of measurement?). 

8. Is the standard by which the facts are judged a 
fair one? (See § 115.) 

If not, where the standard is plainly expressed 



^ 
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in the text, write in the margin, opposite the 
place where the standard appears. Fair stand- 
ard. If the standard is developed in parts 
throughout the criticism, write the comment at 
the top of the theme. 
9. Is the critical estimate a fair (logical, reasonable) 
measure of the facts (given or implied) by the 
standard (given or implied)? (See § 115.) 

If not, write in the margin, opposite the critical 
estimate. Fair estimate. 
The Structure. 

10. Is the criticism perfectly clear as it stands, or 
would it be rendered more clear and forcible by 
rearrangement of the order in which the facts, 
the standard of measurement, and the critical 
estimate appear? (See § 114.) 

If such rearrangement would eflFect a marked 
improvement, write at the top of the exercise, in 
the order in which you believe these three ele- 
ments of the criticism should appear, F, St. 
Cr. E (meaning. Facts, Standard of Measure- 
menty Critical Estimate). 
The Wording. 

11. At any place in the theme does faulty wording seem 
to obscure the thought of the writer? Do you 
have at times to guess at his meaning ? 

If so, write in the margin, opposite the faulty 
wording, Amb,, F, K (meaning. Ambiguous ^ 
Vague, Awkward), or some other appropriate 
comment. 

12. In case the standard of measure or the critical 
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estimate has been repeated, has any misuse of 
synonyms or other faulty wording resulted in a con- 
tradiction of any sort, or in the possibility of mis- 
interpretation on the part of the reader ? 

If so, in the margin, opposite each passage, place 
small arrows pointing toward each other. 
The Rewtitten Criticism. 

13. In the rewritten exercise have all corrections and 
alterations been made that were called for in the 
criticism of the original exercise ? 

If not, in the margin opposite the place where 
needed corrections or alterations have not 
been made, write Crit. (meaning. See the 
criticism ' made in the original text). 

14. Have any changes been made which were not 
called for in the criticism of the original text and 
which seem to have been inspired by a wish to 
avoid the trouble of thinking out the needed cor- 
rections rather than by a feeling that the change 
made would be an improvement ? 

If so, write in the margin, opposite the unwar- 
ranted change, Orig. (meaning. See the original 
text). 



116. Criticism by Pupils of School Exercises. — An 

interesting and valuable form of criticism is that involving 
the review by pupils of the oral and written work of other 
pupils. This is of profit to the writer of the matter criti- 
cised as showing him the impression made by his work, 
not upon an adult (his teacher), but upon one of his own 
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age and mental equipment. From an estimate of this 
sort he can leam wherein he seems to his fellows to be 
strong or weak. Such an exercise is equally helpful to 
the critic as a means of displa)dng his powers of apprecia- 
tion of the good and the bad in school work, in arranging 
his opinions in a natural and forceful manner, and in 
expressing them with sanity and lucidity. 

Such tasks should be approached in a spirit of fairness 
and helpfulness. It should not be the aim of the critic 
merely to find fault. Hence, when a piece of work is, on 
the whole, satisfactory, the principal stress should be laid 
upon what is praiseworthy, and the faults should be 
noticed only incidentally. Where, however, the matter 
to be criticised is very faulty in the large essentials, 
there should be no hesitation in laying stress on the 
defects. 

As in the case of other forms of criticism, no exact 
guidance can be given as to the one way in which to pro- 
ceed. One may present his estimate first or last or bit by 
bit; he may begin with a consideration of the minor de- 
tails and then take up the larger phases of the work, or 
develop his plan in the reverse order. So far as concerns 
the kind of thing to emphasize, it is best to treat of the 
rather elementary phases of written work (handwriting, 
spelling, punctuation, form) and of oral work (enunciation, 
pronunciation, phrasing, inflection) somewhat more fully 
in the case of a beginner than in that of a more advanced 
pupil. The latter has presumably had instruction and 
practice sufficient to enable him to derive benefit from 
mere hints in such matters; the younger pupil needs 
more exact information. 
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1 17. Examples of Criticism of School Exercises. — Here 

are some t)rpical criticisms by pupils of the oral or written 
work of other pupils. 

The Recitation of Charles Long upon the Topic, 
"The Ancient Mariner's Penance" 

Criticism by William Brown 

During the third period of Wednesday, Feb. 6, 1906, I 
listened to the recitation of Charles Long of Class 7 upon the 
topic, The Ancient Mariner* s Penance, Taken all in all 
the recitation was satisfactory. The speaker used his voice 
to good advantage under rather trying conditions in the way of 
noise on the street and the sounds of hammering in the hall. 
The fact that he talked on his topic and tried to cover the ground " 
suggested by it, showed careful preparation on his part. One 
or two points in the recitation are, however, open to criticism. 
At one place the fullness of his remarks about the Two Voices 
seemed to indicate that for the time being he had lost sight of 
his topic and was talking rather about the poem as a whole. 
Again, he apparently failed to appreciate that even at the 
time of the Mariner's departure from the Wedding-Guest the 
penance was still in force. On the contrary, the speaker left 
the impression that he thought the Mariner's penance ended 
with his departure from the Wedding- Guest. Long could im- 
prove his recitation by using shorter sentences or by varying 
the structure of some of them. He makes too much use of 
andy buty and so. Though his pronunciation is pretty good, 
he should be more careful with such words as particularly and 
practical, and with end syllables of words like looking and 
penance. — (Criticism by a third-year pupil of the work of a 
first-year pupU.) 
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Declamation, Portia's Plea for Mercy, by Joseph Little 
Criticism by Thomas Hughes 

Portia^s Plea for Mercy was the selection chosen by Joseph 
Little for his declamation before the school on Wednesday 
last. The speaker was certainly very dignified in his appear- 
ance and graceful in his gestures. His voice was a little heavy 
for a speech supposed to be made by a woman. Perhaps he 
thought Portia disguised her voice in that way, though I 
doubt whether it would be possible for a girl to do so effec- 
tively. 

As for the interpretation of the thought, it was only fair. 
This was partly due to a poor understanding of the passage, 
partly to what our English teacher caUs "flat inflections," and 
.partly to the speaker's sticking too closely to the lines and hence 
never running over from one to the next, even where the sense 
required him to do so. For example, at the opening of the 
speech he emphasized mercy instead of strained, and beneath 
instead of earth. Sometimes it was hard to tell which of two 
consecutive words he intended to emphasize, for he either 
emphasized both too much, or else did not emphasize one of 
them enough. As an instance of his phrasing, I can now re- 
member only that he stopped after the word becomeSy although 
I noticed other cases of the same sort. To do justice to Shak- 
spere and to himself he needs to overcome these defects. — 
(Criticism by a pupil of the work of another pupU in an ad- 
vanced grade.) 

A Letter by John Jones in Reply to an Invitation 
Criticism by Robert Billings 

The letter by John Jones is, on the whole, well written for a 
first-grade pupil. He recognizes nearly all the essentials of a 
letter in reply to the one he is supposed to have received. He 
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should, however, have included in his reply to his friend some 
questions about the time of day when he was to be looked for, 
or else should have stated himself on what train he intended 
to leave the city. 

The language, the spelling, and the punctuation employed, 
and the general appearance of the letter are ahke good, though 
the address is somewhat cramped. — (A crUicism written hj a 
third-year pupil.) 

A Letter by William Smith as a Challenge to a Base- 
ball Team 
Criticism by John Todd 

William Smith does not. seem to me to have profited much 
by the instruction he has received in English here or elsewhere. 
The general slovenliness of the letter shows him to be either 
very incompetent or very careless. The latter is most Ukely to 
be the trouble, for it would hardly have been possible for him 
to enter this school if he had not at some time done better work 
than he here presents. One might, perhaps, overlook the out- 
ward appearance of the letter, if the contents were good. But 
this they are not. No one receiving this challenge could make 
any answer except to ask Smith *to send further information 
not appearing in the challenge. Though the secretary of the 
club he has challenged is supposed to be a stranger to him. 
Smith does not say anything about the age of his own team, or 
about the day, the time of day, or the grounds where the game 
might take place. In addition to this, the spelling and punc- 
tuation are poor, and there are two bad sKps in gi:ammar. It 
is hardly worth while to show exactly where these mistakes are, 
because I am sure he will find them himself when he really 
gets down to his work. — (Criticism by a pupil of another class 
of the same grade, the lowest in a high school,) 
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Basket Ball for Girls, by Fannie Brown 
Critidsm by Mary Ellis 

The writer has presented her views in a clear way, in 
good English, and without small mistakes of any kind. The 
statements she makes are entirely soimd. She thinks that since 
gids are so liable to neglect real out-of-door exercise in favor 
of indoor pleasures, a school should encourage this game in- 
stead of prohibiting it. She supports her argument by showing 
the enjoyment it affords the girls in other schools and the com- 
parative absence of injuries. She would have made her case 
stronger had she brought in the growing popularity of the 
game as a proof that mothers do not find fault with it. — 
(Criticism by a second-year high school pupil of the opinion of a 
classmate.) 

Soap Making, by Samuel Peters 
Criticism by Henry Gibson 

This theme has interested me very much. The writer 
seems to be well acquainted with soap making and has given 
me much information about a subject of which I knew very 
little. His theme is of the ^ize called for and appears to cover 
the ground pretty thoroughly. Sometimes his explanations are 
a little hard for me to follow, but that is probably because I 
am not familiar with chemistry. Possibly he could have made 
these points more clear if he had written on part of his subject, 
for example, on the actual manufacture of the soap, instead of 
telling about the way in which the different ingredients are pro- 
cured and the way in which the soap is packed and shipped. 
He would then have had space enough to explain in ordinary 
language what happens when the various ingredients are 
mixed together. 

Except for one or two slips in spelling and punctuation and 
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one overlong sentence, — all of which I have referred to in the 
margin of the theme, — I find nothing of this kind to criticise. , 
Nevertheless the writer could help the reader a great deal by 
separating his words more. — (Criticism by a third-year pupil 
of a ten-page theme of another pupU of the same grade,) 

Botany in High Schools, by George Thurlow 
Criticism by William Biddle 

George Thurlow argues that because botany is not a practi- 
cal subject it should not be taught in high schools. **How," he 
asks, "can the son of a poor man make a Kving out of it unless 
he is going to be a farmer or a teacher ? " This seems to me a 
very poor argument. In the first place I do not beheve that 
many farmers know much about botany as it is taught in school, 
so while he was about it Thurlow might as well have said that 
the subject is of almost no use at all. In the second place, if 
the poor man wishes his son to gain purely practical knowledge, 
why does he send him to this school ? Is there anything to 
prevent the boy from going to one of the other high schools 
where he can spend most of his time on commercial branches 
or on manual training? The most curious thing about the 
theme is that Thurlow seems to argue against botany and yet 
has nothing to say against other subjects, such as Latin or al- 
gebra. Now how much does he expect to use either of these 
subjects in business? He must know that they are taken 
because of the drill they afford to the mind. Well, botany, too, 
is a splendid study to make a boy think. What could be a 
better mind trainer than the study of the characteristics of a 
certain family of plants and the appHcation of the knowledge 
gained to ascertaining why some unknown plant does or does not 
belong to that family ? This is an example of only one thing in 
botany that calls for close attention. It looks to me as if Thurlow 
was arguing against botany because he had failed to do his 
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work in the course and because some one at home who did not 
, know its value was putting ideas into his head. — (CrUicism by 
a second-year pupil of the opinion of another pupil of the same 
grade.) 

Exercise XLVn 

In accordance with the specific assignment of your 
teacher, write a brief criticism upon a topic of the kind 
mentioned below. Before you enter upon the actual word- 
ing of your exercise, be sure to subject your topic to a 
close analysis of the sort shown in the model in Exercise 
XLVI.* 

(i) An oral recitation; (2) a theme or other form of 
written exercise ; (3) a declamation ; (4) the work of a partic- 
ular speaker in a debate, or of the case presented by a debat- 
ing team, or of the debate as a whole; (5) the argument 
presented by some pupil before a school organization ; (6) the 
editorials, or some particular editorial in the school paper; 
(7) a respectful protest to a teacher about the rating you have 
received at some recitation or examination; (8) anything 
else in the way of oral or written work that seems to you to 
be a good subject for criticism. — (For the criticism of work of 
the type indicated in the exercise, use Guide for Criticism /, 

118. Criticism of Other Phases of School Life. — Exer- 
cises XLIII and XtIV called for the expression of 
informal opinions upon various kinds of school topics 
Other than the oral and written work of school pupils. You 

* To simplify work of this sort the teacher may direct pupils to 
confine their criticism to some special phase of the work criticised; 
e.g. the form and handwriting, the contents, the structure, the 
wording. 
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can derive practice of much value by writing upon many 
such topics in the more exact manner demanded by criti- 
cism. The care required of you in the analysis of the facts 
to be considered and in the selection of a sane standard 
by which to measure these facts will not seldom result in 
converting random opinions into settled judgments of an 
opposite sort — all to your lasting benefit. 

Exercise XLVm 

Upon some topic of the kind mentioned below, write a 
criticism of a length found by you to be necessary. Be- 
fore you enter upon the actual wording of your exercise, 
be sure to subject your topic to a close analysis of the 
sort shown in the model in Exercise XL VI. 

(i) Some school rule; (2) some school custom; (3) some 
custom of the students; (4) the way in which some student 
organization is conducted (athletic association, debating 
club, football team) ; (5) the way in which some team, 
club, organization, is doing its work during the current school 
year ; (6) the way in which a particular game was played, or 
debate was handled, or school play was presented; (7) the 
way in which the clubs, teams, associations of some rival 
school, are doing their work for the season; (8) the work 
done by the club, team, association, of some rival school on 
some particular occasion ; (9) any other suitable topic of the 
general t3rpe suggested above. — (For the criticism of work of 
the type indicated in this exercise, use Guide for Criticism /, 



CHAPTER VIII 

APPRECIATION 

119. The Nature of Appreciation. — One of the char- 
acteristics, if not the chief characteristic of literature, as 
well as of the other arts, is that it awakens in the mind 
trains of memory or association, or stimulates the mind to 
new states of emotion — to a fuller reaUzation of the truth, 
the goodness, and the beauty of life. A book, a picture, a 
play, a musical selection, — even a few Unes or a few words 
or a few straifis of music or a few strokes of the artist's 
pencil, — may quicken into vigorous growth dormant 
thought and feeling. The same thing is true of great per- 
sonalities, great deeds, great places, great events, great 
truths, the great motive forces of hfe. Nor is such appeal 
made simply by what the world proclaims as great: our 
natures often vibrate in harmony with much that is 
humble. If you attempt to reproduce the thoughts or 
emotions thus awakened, you will have created a form of 
exposition that differs essentially from the other types so 
far considered in this book. In them stress was laid on the 
explanation of facts or on your opinion or your critical 
estimate of these facts; in the new form that you are about 
to take up, these phases of explanation are of only incidental 
importance. You are now asked to tell not so much what 
people or things are or were, or what value you set upon 
them, as to show your sympathetic understanding of them 

324 
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— what they suggest to you. To this type of exposition 
has been given the name appreciation. 

120. Examples of Appreciation. — Here are some typical 
examples of appreciation. 

What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought of 
the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, 
that — like the Hebrew shepherd boy from the hiUs and forests 
of Judea — rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, 
out of the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, 
to a station in the van of armies, and to the more perilous 
station at the right hand of kings ? The Hebrew boy inaugu- 
rated his patriotic mission by an act, by a victorious act, such as 
no man could deny. But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read 
her story as it was read by those who saw her nearest. Ad- 
verse armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender; but so they 
did to the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all who saw them 
from a station of good will, both were found true and loyal to 
any promises involved in their first acts. Enemies it was that 
made the di£Ference between their subsequent fortunes. The 
boy rose to a splendor and a noonday prosperity, both personal 
and public, that rang through the records of his people and 
became a by-word amongst his posterity for a thousand years 
until the scepter was departing from Judah. The poor, for- 
saken girl, on the contrary, drank not herself from the cup of 
rest which she had secured for France. She never sang to- 
gether with the songs that rose in her native Domr^my as echoes 
to the departing steps of invaders. She mingled not in the 
festal dances at Vaucouleurs which celebrated in rapture the 
redemption of France. No ! for.her voice was then silent; no ! 
for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl! 
whom, from earliest youth, ever I believed in as full of truth 
and self-sacrifice, this was amongst the strongest pledges for 
thy truth, that never once — no, not for a moment of weakness 
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— didst thou revel in the vision of coronets and honor for 
man. Coronets for thee ! Oh, no! Honors, if they come when 
aU is over, are for those that share thy blood. 

— De Quincey : Joan of Arc. 

You would think it strange if I called Bums the most gifted 
British soul we had in all that century of his : and yet I be- 
lieve the day is coming when there wiU be little danger in saying 
so. His writings, all that he did under such obstructions, are 
only a poor fragment of him. Professor Stewart remarked 
very justly, what indeed is true of all Poets good for much, 
that his poetry was not any particular faculty, but the general 
result of a naturally vigorous original mind expressing itself 
in that way. Bums's gifts, expressed in conversation, are the 
theme of all that ever heard him. All kinds of gifts : from the 
gracefulest utterances of courtesy, to the highest fire of pas- 
sionate speech ; loud floods of mirth, soft wailings of affection, 
laconic emphasis, clear piercing insight ; all was in him. Witty 
duchesses celebrate him as a man whose speech "led them off 
their feet." This is beautiful: but still more beautiful that 
which Mr. Lockhart has recorded, which I have more than once 
alluded to, How the waiters and ostlers at inns would get out 
of bed, and come crowding to hear this man speak ! Waiters 
and ostlers: — they too were men, and here was a man! I 
have heard much about his speeches ; but one of the best things 
I ever heard of it was, last year, from a venerable gentleman 
long familiar with him, that it was speech distinguished by 
always having something in it. "He spoke rather little than 
much," this old man told me; "sat rather silent in those early 
days, as in the company of persons above him; and always 
when he did speak, it was to throw new light on the matter." 
I know not why any one should ever speak otherwise ! — But 
if we look at his general force of soul, his healthy robtistness 
every way, the rugged downrightness, penetration, generous 
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valor and manfulness that was in him, — where shall we 
readily find a better-gifted man ? 

— Carlyle : Heroes and Hero-Worship, 

Something of the poem^s spirit [Beowulf] makes itself felt 
even through this meager summary. We catch something of 
its profound earnestness, its gloom, its simple-minded intensity. 
Beowulf, the one central figure, moves before us in heroic 
proportions. In his courtesy, his vast strength, his quiet 
courage, his self-reliance, his submission to fate, he may stand 
as the pattern of the early English ideal of manhood, as Achilles 
of the early Greek. The story is relieved by few gentler touches. 
As a background to this life of conflict, nature arises before us, 
harsh, somber, pitiless, alive with superstitious terrors, dreary 
amid the remoteness and savagery of the northern solitudes. 
The prevailing bloom is unbroken by color, or laughter, or the 
gracious happiness of lovers. The lighted mead-hall, indeed, 
echoes with song and cheer, but about it lie the black wastes, 
the haunt of demons. Such a tone suits best with the unflinch- 
ing courage, the uncompromising morality, which thrill through 
the poem. Life may not be a pleasant thing; it may be made 
a noble thing. "He who has the chance should work mighty 
deeds before he die; that is for a mighty man the best me- 
morial." The ideal embodied in the life of this early English 
hero anticipates by a thousand years the spirit of the noble 
precept of the great Puritan : — 

"Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv'st. 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heaven." 

Courage, fortitude, self-sacrifice, these things are preferred 
to the pleasures of the senses, even to life itself. Even in these 
bitter times of robbery and murder, the English nature could at 
least perceive, in all its difficult austerity, a fundamental 
principle of all noble living. Such stuff was there in the Eng- 
lish even while they were yet Heathen. 

— Pancoast: An Introduction to English Literature. 
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Antonio, — Not indeed that the Merchant is a small matter 
in himself; far from it: he is a highly interesting and attrac- 
tive personage ; nor am I sure but there may be timber enough 
in him for a good dramatic hero, apart from the Jew. Some- 
thing of a peculiar charm attaches to him, from the state of 
mind in which we first see him. A dim, mysterious presage of 
evil weighs down his spirits, as though he felt afar off the com- 
ing-on of some great calamity. Yet this unwonted dejection, 
sweetened, as it is, with his habitual kindness and good-nature, 
has the effect of showing how dearly he is held by such whose 
friendship is the fairest earthly purchase of virtue. And it is 
considerable that upon tempers like his even the smiles of 
fortune often have a strangely saddening effect. For such a 
man, even because he is good, is apt to be haunted with a sense 
of having more than he deserves; and this may not unnaturally 
inspire him with an indefinable dread of some reverse which 
shall square up the account of his present blessings. Thus 
his very happiness works, by subtle methods, to charge his 
heart with certain dark forebodings. So that such presenti- 
ments, whatever the disciples of positivism may say, are in the 
right line of nature : — 

Oft, startled and made wise 
By their low-breathed interpretings. 
The simply-meek foretaste the springs 

Of bitter contraries. 

But the sorrow can hardly be ungrateful to us, that has such 
noble comforter as Antonio's. Our nature is honored in the 
feelings that spring up on both sides. 

Wealth indeed seldom dispenses such warnings save to its 
most virtuous possessors. And such is Antonio. A kind- 
hearted and sweet-mannered man; of a large and liberal spirit; 
affable, generous, and magnificent in his dispositions; patient 
of trial, indulgent to weakness, free where he loves, and frank 
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where he hates; in prosperity modest, in adversity cheerful; 
craving wealth for the uses of virtue, and as the sinews of 
friendship; — his character is one which we never weary of 
contemplating. The only blemish we perceive in him is his 
treatment of Shylock: in this, though evidently much more 
the fault of the times than of the man, we cannot help siding 
against him; than which we need not ask a clearer instance of 
poetical justice. Yet even this we blame rather as a wrong 
done to himself than to Shylock; inasmuch as the latter, not- 
withstanding he has had such provocations, avowedly grounds 
his hate mainly on those very things which make the strongest 
title to a good man's love. For the Jew's revenge fastens not 
so much on the man's abuse of him as on his kindness to others. 
— Henry N. Hudson: The Merchant of Venice. 

Now go on : — 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearers' feast. 
Blind mouths — 

I pause ^gain, for this is a strange expression : a broken 
metaphor, one might think, careless and unscholarly. 

Not so ; its very audacity and pithiness are intended to make 
us look close at the phrase and remember it. Those two mono- 
syllables express the precisely accurate contraries of right 
character, in the two great offices of the Church — those of 
bishop and pastor. 

A "bishop" means "a person who sees." 

A "pastor" means "a person who feeds." 

The most unbishoply character a man can have is therefore 
to be Blind. 

The most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, to want to be 
fed, — to be a Mouth. 

Take the two reverses together and you have "blind mouths." 
We may advisably follow out this idea a little. Nearly all the 
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first scene of our history was laid; where the hearths and altars 
of New England were first placed; where Christianity, and 
civilization, and letters made their first lodgment, in a vast 
extent of country,- covered with a wilderness, and peopled by 
roving barbarians. We are here, at the season of the year at 
which the event took place. The imagination irresistibly and 
rapidly draws around us the principal features and the leading 
characters in the original scene. We cast our eyes abroad on 
the ocean, and we see where the little bark, with the interesting 
group upon its deck, made its slow progress to the shore. We 
look around us, and behold the hills and promontories where 
the anxious eyes of our fathers first saw the places of habitation 
and of rest. We feel the cold which benumbed, and listen to 
the winds which pierced them. Beneath us is the Rock on 
which New England received the feet of the Pilgrims. We 
seem even to behold them as they struggle with the elements, 
and, with toilsome efforts, gain the shore. We listen to the 
chiefs in council; we see the unexampled exhibition of female 
fortitude and resignation ; we hear the whisperings of youthful 
impatience, and we see, what a painter of our own has also 
represented by his pencil, chilled and shivering childhood, 
houseless, but for a mother's arms, couchless, but for a mother's 
breast, till our own blood almost freezes. The mild dignity of 
Carver and of Bradford ; the decisive and soldier-like air and 
manner of Standish; the devout Brewster; the enterprising 
Allerton; the general firmness and thoughtfulness of the 
whole band; their conscious joy for dangers escaped; their 
deep solicitude about dangers to come; their trust in Heaven; 
their high religious faith, full of confidence and anticipation; 
all of these seem to belong to this place, and to be present upon 
this occasion, to fill us with reverence and admiration. 

— Webster : Plymouth Rock Oration, 
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And at last, when its walls were reached, and the outmost of 
its untrodden streets was entered, not through towered gate 
or guarded rampart, but as a deep inlet between two rocks of 
coral in the Indian Sea; when first upon the traveler's sight 
opened the long ranges of columned palaces, — each with its 
black boat moored at the portal, — each with its image cast 
down, beneath its feet, upon that green pavement which every 
breeze broke into new fantasies of rich tessellation; when first, 
at the extremity of the bright vista, the shadowy Rialto threw 
its colossal curve slowly forth from behind the palace of the 
Camerlenghi; that strange curve, so delicate, so adamantine, 
strong as a mountain cavern, graceful as a bow just bent; when 
first, before its moonlike circumference was all risen, the gondo- 
lier's cry, "Ah! Stall," struck sharp upon the ear, and the 
prow turned aside under the mighty cornices that half met 
over the narrow canal, where the splash of the water followed 
close and loud, ringing along the marble by the boat's side; 
and when at last that boat darted forth upon the breadth of 
silver sea, across which the front of the ducal palace, flushed with 
its sanguine veins, looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady of 
Salvation, it was no marvel that the mind should be so deeply 
entranced by the visionary charm of a scene so beautiful and 
so strange, as to forget the darker truths of its history and its 
being. Well might it seem that such a city had owed her 
existence rather to the rod of the enchanter, than the fear of 
the fugitive; that the waters which circled her had been chosen 
for the mirror of her state, rather than the shelter of her naked- 
ness; and that all which in nature was wild or merciless, — 
Time and Decay, as well as the waves and tempests, — had 
been won to adorn her instead of to destroy, and might still 
spare, for ages to come, that beauty which seemed to have 
fixed for its throne the sands of the hour-glass as well as of the 
sea. — RusKiN : The Stones of Venice, 
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The wonderful little pictures live in a dignified retirement, 
and sing their silent music chiefly to the ears of shabby little 
artists and dreamy middle-aged people who walk quietly so as 
not to disturb the harmonies. For Turner painted for those 
people who have not lost all belief in fairyland, and who some- 
times, trembling and thrilling, can even yet get halfway back 
to it over the azure bridge before the clouds close down again 
and hide it. . . . He not only feeds one's eyes with nectar 
and ambrosia, but he touches one's imagination with his finger, 
and away that capricious and delicate bit of mental machinery 
goes, weaving pictures of its own; pictures of thingS forgotten 
and things never seen ; writing poetry without words that send 
down the spine of its possessor the most amazing and exquisite 
thrills; it puts an end to time and leads one back through 
centuries that never began and never ended; and then one finds 
oneself on the azure bridge in mid-air, facing a whirl of golden 
and rosy clouds that show glimpses of the fairyland forlorn that, 
alas, must always disappear before one reaches it. 

— Bettina Von Hutten: Pam Decides. 

In some respects more wonderful even than any of the songs 
so far named is DecUh and the Maiden, of the followmg year 
(1817). No other Lied has thrilled me so often as this one; I 
know none which conjures up a somber mood with such simple 
means. After the poor girl has begged the "skeleton man" 
to pass her by because she is so young, how full of gloomy 
foreboding are the two bars leading over to the second speaker 
— Death ! And while he asks her in soothing tones not to dread 
him, since he has come not to punish, but to let her sleep gently 
in his arms, his monotonous, cavernous tones and the strange 
modulations tell us his real intentions. Did ever music in a 
major mood thus produce the effect of a weird minor? 

— Henry T. Finck: Schubert, in Song and Song Writers. 
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His [Wagner's] orchestral parts cradle and swing me to and 
fro. His gentleness and power cause me to pass within a few 
hours through the most powerful emotions — emotion^, in 
fact, for which no one can fail to be grateful forever to the man 
who has excited them, because they reveal our inner depths to 
ourselves. I love and admire Beethoven also for the wide and 
peaceful landscapes which he knows how to open up in the soul 
of sound. Italian music enchants me, and in Rossini I ex- 
perience that extraordinary impression of melancholy anguish 
which an excess of life gives us. There is too much frenzy, 
too much movement; it is as if one were tr3dng to escape from 
death. I adore Mendelssohn and his delicious pictures of 
nature in the Scotch and Italian s)maphonLes. There are 
certain hours towards nightfall when the soul of Schumann 
torments me. . . . But to number them all would be never to 
end. I have lived through the power of music ; I am a dweller 
upon its planet. — Alphonse Daudet. 

Beginnings, outlines, summaries, are suggestive, while the 
elaborated, the highly wrought, the perfected, afford us a differ- 
ent kind of pleasure. The art that fills and satisfies us has one 
excellence, and the art that stimulates and makes us ahunger 
has another. All beginnings in .nature afford us a pecuKar 
pleasure. The early spring with its hints and dim prophecies, 
the first earth furrow, the first tender skies, the first rainbow, 
the first wild flower, the dropping bud scales, the awakening 
voices in the marshes, — all these things touch and move us 
in a way that later developments in the season do not. What 
meaning, too, in the sunrise and the sunset, in the night with 
its stars, the sea with its tides and currents, the morning with 
its dews, autumn with its bounty, winter with its snows, the 
desert with its sands, — - in everything in the germ and in the 
bud, — in parasites, suckers, blights, in floods, tempests, 
droughts! The winged seeds carry thoughts, the falling 
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leaves make us pause, the clinging burrs have a tongue, the 
pollen dust, not less than meteoric dust, conveys a hint of the 
method of nature. — John Burroughs : Literary Values.^ 

But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental throat, 
that it might make mankind to think miracles had not ceased. 
He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very pften, the clear airs, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say. 
Lord, what music hast Thou provided for the saints in heaven, 
when Thou affordest bad men such music on earth. 

— Walton: Compleat Angler. 

Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room; 

And hermits are contented with their cells; 

And students with their pensive citadels; 

Maids at the wheel,* the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom 

High as the highest Peak of Fumess-Fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove beUs: 

In truth the prison, unto which we doom . 

Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me. 

In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be bound 

Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of groimd; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 

Should find brief solace there, as I have found. 

— Wordsworth. 

There is, then, I repeat — and as I want to leave this idea 
with you, I begin with it and shall end with it — only one pure 
kind of kingship; an inevitable and eternal kind, crowned or 
not : the kingship, namely, which consists in a stronger moral 
state, and a truer thoughtful state, than that pf others; enabling 
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you, therefore, to guide, or to raise them. Observe that word 
"State"; we have got into a loose way of using it. It means 
literally the standing and stability of a thing; and you have 
the full force of it in the derived word "statue" — "the im- 
movable thing." A king's majesty or "state," then, and the 
right of his kingdom to be called a state, depends on the move- 
lessness of both: — without tremor, without quiver of balance; 
established and enthroned upon a foundation of eternal law 
which nothing can alter, nor overthrow. 

— RusKiN : Sesame and Lilies, 
Few persons realize how much of their happiness, such as it 
is, is dependent upon their work, upon the fact that they are 
kept busy and not left to feed upon themselves. Happiness 
comes most to persons who seek her least, and think least 
about her. It is not an object to be sought; it is a state to be 
induced. It must follow and not lead. It must overtake you, 
and not you overtake it. How important is health to happi- 
ness, yet the best promoter of health is something to do. 

— John Burroughs: Literary Values. 

A careful perusal of the foregoing extracts should have 
given you a good idea of what you are to understand by 
appreciation as a form of writing. You have seen how, 
while stating facts or opinions, each writer has left as the 
strongest impression upon the minds of his readers the 
suggesHveness of his subject — the way in which his feel- 
ings were stirred by that of which he wrote. Literature, 
perhaps most of the world's greatest literature, abounds 
in writing of this type, both prose and poetic, — all designed 
to show sympathy with life in its manifold phases, whether 
great or humble. In this tone wrote the Psalmist in ap- 
preciation of the greatness, the mercy, the bounty of God; 
thus, too, wrote Wordsworth of the humbje daflfodils. 
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121. School Exercises in Appreciation. — So common a 
mode of exposition should aflford you admirable practice 
in the art of writing. Though your sympathies may lack 
the maturity of older and more experienced writers, they 
may be equally sincere and sound, and are therefore 
worthy of expression. Calling, as it does, for the interpre- 
tation of one's inmost thought and feeling, such work 
should appeal to you powerfully. In a school exercise of 
this sort you are encouraged to show the best side of your 
character; not seldom you will be of real help and inspira- 
tion to your classmates and your teacher by unfolding to 
them hitherto unrealized truth, or beauty, or goodness, 
in men or things. 

122. Appreciations by High School Pupils. — Here are 
some examples of appreciation by high school students: — 

Abraham Lincoln, — Himdreds have eulogized Lincoln as 
a great statesman, a mighty general, an honest lawyer, a clever 
politician, and finally as a true patriot; but to me he appeals 
preeminently as a man of infinite mercy, a man whose broad 
sympathies and kind heart embraced every member of that 
great American family of which he had been elected head. 
During the Civil War, when telegram after telegram came 
pouring into the White House from the generals at the front, 
remonstrating with him for pardoning men who had deserted 
in the face of the enemy, and crying that the discipline of the 
army was being broken, Lincoln replied, "What is a poor sol- 
dier to do when God has given him a pair of cowardly legs?" 
— and kept on signing pardons. A quality such as this seems 
to me all the more remarkable in a man bom and bred in sur- 
roundings such as those of Lincoln. He was brought up in 
the unbroken West, at a time when the struggle for the survival 
of the fittest was especially fierce and when unselfishness and 
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mercy were drawbacks to a man. He entered the law, a pro- 
fession which to me has always been typified by the attitude of 
imyielding Shylock. His apprenticeship for his great office 
was passed in the years when men were ready to spring at each 
others* throats, when neither side woxild budge an inch on any 
sectional question. He was president during a great rebellion 
when the tide of battle oft threatened to overthrow his govern- 
ment. He was surrounded by a hostile war party clamoring 
that the administration was dealing too gently with the rebels. 
His Secretary of War was iron Stanton, a great man no doubt, 
but one in whom mercy and charity were in no wise prominent 
traits. Yet with all these incentives to severity and merciless- 
ness, and after seeing one half of his beloved country ravaged 
and ruined, and the other half covered with homes mourning for 
fathers and sons, husbands and sweethearts, this man could 
say to those who had caused this havoc, " With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation's woimds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan 
— to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations." So might the 
great Nazarene himself have spoken. 

Washington Irving. — Although I know almost nothing 
about Washington Irving's life and character, it seems to me 
easy to guess the sort of man he was, simply from reading his 
books. What strikes me most is his kindness of heart. This 
feeling he shows strongly in such stories as* the Voyage and 
The Widow and Her Son. No matter on what he is writing, 
he never displays hard feeling towards any of his characters. 
Even when he has fun with them and makes some of them 
ridiculous, he somewhere or other leaves you with the idea that 
they had more good qualities than bad ones. He gives lazy 
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Rip a peaceful old age, and at the end of the story hints that 
Ichabod Crane has a successful career. Next to his sym- 
pathy comes his humor. He seems to have been a man of very 
happy disposition to have found so much in life that was 
amusing. Besides this he must have been very wide-awake, for 
his stories are always about the things or people around him, 
> and to get material for so many different tales of that kind a 
man has to keep his eyes open. In this respect he is very 
much unlike Poe and Coleridge, who wrote about things 
they imagined. Lastly, he has a plain way of writing. 
You can follow his stories very easily because the ideas move 
along so naturally and because his English is so simple. 
Taken all together, he must have been a very delightful man 

to meet. 

• 

The Sea Wolf. — Animal strength, whether in man or beast, 
is strangely attractive to us. We enjoy it in games; we enjoy 
reading books in which a character of primitive strength takes 
a leading part. No wonder, then, that The Sea Wolf, by Jack 
London, is so popular. The main interest in this book lies not 
in the love story but in the "Sea Wolf," Wolf Larsen. No 
matter how much we condemn him on moral grounds, we are 
drawn to him by his brute force of character. Civilization has 
affected but little this wild descendant of the Vikings. In 
him are concentrated all the strength and fighting instinct of 
his ancestors. Commander of a whaling schooner a thousand 
miles from land, he is king of all he surveys, not by form of 
law as we know it, but by the law of club and fang. The whole 
book is a series of struggles in a primal way, and our own 
fighting passions feel the effect. Some of the wild exultation 
of the battle is aroused within us, and for a time we, too, are 
far back with our rude ancestors, fighting like them with club 
and teeth. The artificiality and restraint of civilization are 
hateful to us; we have left them behind us; we feel the rugged 
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vigor of the past and are happy. Then we rise from the book, 
determined to conquer in the modem fight, not with club and 
fang, but with brain and will. 

LaweU^s ^^ Changeling " — Although Lowell's Changeling is 
only a short, simple poem, its pathos affects one strongly. 
The idea brought out is that of George Eliot's Silas Mamefy 
— that a child's place in this world is to lead a man into a 
closer conununion with God, and in all respects to better his 
character. We are given a powerful pictiu^e of a child's love 
for its parent. In its innocence, the light of heaven still en- 
shrouds it in the form of golden hair. Then comes a change. 
The child is dead; but the sorrow-stricken father cannot 
entirely banish the image of his beloved one. Wherever he 
looks, he is reminded of his loss, and the phantom child, 
looming up before his eyes, intensifies still more his misfortime. 
The poem shows Lowell's earnestness and deep sympathy. 
There are English poems far surpassing this in skilled 
workmanship, in deep thought, and in proof of genius, but 
for true emotional power I consider The Changeling the 
best thing I have ever read. 

Antonio, — The character of Antonio is strongly drawn by 
Shakspere. In him is shown how great may be the friendship 
felt by one man for' another. When unable to aid Bassanio 
because his own investments are on the sea, Antonio displa)rs 
his kindness of heart by borrowing money for his friend at per- 
sonal risk to himself, and that, too, although the young suitor 
is already deeply in debt to him. When at last in the clutches 
of Shylock, Antonio continues to manifest his love and friend- 
ship for Bassanio. Even when Shylock is about to exact the for- 
feiture of his bond, Antonio remains true. No one could mani- 
fest more strongly than this the depths of his friendship. To be 
willing to help his friend was kind; while suffering indignities 
and disgrace, to think only of his friend's happiness, was noble; 
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to face death without a word of complaint or reproach was 
beautiful. 



"And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. " 

— Lowell: The Vision of Sir Launjd, 11. 91-93. 

The mountain stood in strength and beauty. Then volcanic 
fires burst forth and rendered the peak desolate. In time, 
however, kindly Mother Nature "healed" the "sulphurous 
rifts" with cooling, beautifying snow. The heart was whole; 
the character strong and sweet. Then sorrows rent the soul 
and made it desolate. Now, with the return of summer, 
the bitterness and desolation of life "lie deep 'neath a silence 
pure and smooth.*' 



"And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. " 

— Milton: // Penseroso^ 11. 160, 161. 

Here in two lines we are given a beautiful picture of what 
is most characteristic in the wonderful stained-glass windows 
of the old English cathedrals. "Storied" suggests the hoary 
antiquity of the edifice, the host of associations, historical and 
legendary, that are linked with these windows. Could they 
but speak, what tales might they not tell of the noble families 
to which they owed their existence, of the historical event, of 
the person in whose memory they were bestowed, even of the 
bloody deed to gain forgiveness for which in heaven they were 
placed in the holy edifice. Or, again, they may in themselves 
tell the story of the flight of the Holy Family or portray some 
incident in the life of a saint or of a martyr to the faith. What- 
ever be the theme, it is blazoned forth in wondrous colors 
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enriched by time — the figures are "richly dight" Entering 
through them, the garish rays of the sun or the gentle moon- 
beams are broken into dissolving splashes of soft light seen only 
in churchly edifices, — a "dim light," "religious" by associa- 
tion with the building and its holy purpose; religions, too, 
because in its passage through the storied panes it has brought 
and displayed upon waU or floor part of the holy theme depicted 
upon them. Writing thus, how must Milton have deplored 
the desecration wrought by the fanatic foUowers of Cromwell 
upon these wondrous, devotional works of art ! 

San Francisco. — For the past few months newspapers and 
magazines have had so much to say about the general corrup- 
tion of the country that I could not help feeling that we must be 
" going to the dogs." Everywhere it was graft, bribery, election 
frauds, adulterated food, divorce evils, oppression by the trusts, 
or crime of some other kind. At times such as these a calamity 
like that at San Francisco has after all its good side. Seeing 
what has followed the great earthquake and fire, one cannot 
help feeling that this world is not so bad as the newspapers and 
magazines would have us believe that it is. Surely the past few 
weeks have shown us very strongly several things. The first 
of these is the bravery of the American people. Face to face 
with destruction, the people of San Francisco have kept their 
heads, and now though very many are beggars, who once were 
well-to-do, they have bravely set to work to win new fortunes, 
to build a greater and more beautiful city, and to regain or 
retain their former position of importance in the West. In aU 
this we see the sturdy spirit of the pioneers of '49. The courage 
that carried the fathers and mothers overland in days when such 
travel meant a mighty struggle — that spirit has not been lost 
to their children, now called upon to undertake a second estab- 
lishment of their city. ' 

And look at the way this country acted when the news of 
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the disaster had spread! Did ever a people show greater 
largeness of heart? Within a few days, millions were con- 
tributed, and the country still stands ready to furnish as much 
more for as long a time as may be needed. 

Then, too, gratifying as all else has been the tone of the for- 
eign press in its estimate of Americanism as displayed in the 
face of an overwhelming catastrophe. All nations express not 
only sympathy but wonder at the spirit of a people such as we. 
Never in my life have I been prouder to think I am an American. 

Moonlight on the Hudson. — A moonlight sail up the Hud- 
son presents a panorama equaled only by that of the Rhine of 
Germany. To see the moonlight flooding the valleys, lighting 
up the tops of the Palisades, and streaming across the noble 
river brings to mind the Legend of Sleepy Hollow near Tarry- 
town, where the river broadens into an expanse called by the 
ancient Hollanders, Tappan Zee. You can imagine how 
Benedict Arnold, before he became a traitor to this country, 
might have looked upOn this same river, with the same moon 
shedding its rays upon the same scene, and how he felt when he 
fled from his home, never again to revisit the surroundings of 
his childhood days. Then, farther up. Sugar Loaf casts a 
dark shadow on the water, seeming to bring back the dark 
days when West Point was nearly betrayed into the hands of 
the British, and when the British ship Vulture cast her ominous 
shadow on the calm waters of the river, which calm was des- 
tined never again to be disturbed by the prow of an invading 
vessel. This train of thought is finally broken by the splash of 
the waves against the side of the boat, and looking up we see 
that the moon is about to disappear over the crest of the Highr 
lands. 

" Hw Real Audience." — A few months ago there appeared 
in a popular periodical a pen-drawing which impressed me 
very strongly, telling, as it did, a tale full of human interest. 
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The picture, drawn by Howard Chandler Christy and entitled 
"His Real Audience," represents a musician seated before a 
piano, upon which he has just finished pla)dng to a large, in- 
telligent audience, which applauds him loudly. But the pian- 
ist, on whose face there is a dreamy and contemplative gaze, does 
not acknowledge the plaudits of his admirers, nor, indeed, does 
he seem aware of them; for, in truth, he is not playing to these 
numerous hearers but to two others, with whose approbation 
he is much more concerned. These are his dear wife and 
daughter, whom he imagines to be standing before his piano, 
listening to his melodies as in the days when the trio made a 
happy and devoted family. I have attempted to give briefly a 
description of the picture, but I am sure that if I were to write 
ten times as much, I could not communicate the pathos and 
depth of feeling portrayed by the pen. To glance at it once 
is better than to read volumes about it. The pianist, an ideal 
artist in features and build, his beautiful wife and charming 
little daughter, and the spectators eagerly listening to every 
note of his gifted music — all are presented in the style which 
has made Christy justly famous. And then the spirit and sen- 
timent expressed in the drawing — how beautiful and pure they 
are! Despite all the honors which have been heaped upon 
him, despite the wealth he has acquired and the fame he has 
achieved, the musician is a lonely and melancholy man. What 
cares he for the praises of the musical world ? An expression 
of delight from his wife and daughter would have outweighed a 
thousand times all the encomiums of his enthusiastic admirers. 
To my mind this picture puts Christy in the front rank of our 
pen-and-ink artists. 

The Work of a Fireman, — One of the very roughest and 
most dangerous occupations is that of the firemen. These 
men risk their lives at almost every fire. In order to save 
the lives and property of other people they must be ready to 
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leave their beds at night, at any hour, when the signal is given, 
and to rush to the scene of conflagration, knowing that they may 
pever return. At almost every large fire, we hear of one or more 
firemen losing their lives. Yet other firemen, nothing daunted by 
the death of their comrades, continue their brave work, ready 
themselves to die if their lives are needed to save those of others, 
no matter how poor or unknown. What occupation could man 
engage in that requires more daring? Are not these men 
worthy of the greatest possible praise? And yet their work is 
appreciated very little by some people. If it were not for these 
brave men, where would our city be to-day, and where would 
other cities be, if a large fire should happen to get under way ? 

The True Appreciation of Liberty, — To the average Amer- 
ican the word liberty conjures up a picture of the heroic colo- 
nists struggling for independence, or of the hardships of the 
virtuous Pilgrim Fathers. The freedom which his ancestors 
gained, after years of bloodshed, has become with him such a 
matter of course that he does not fully appreciate the glory of 
our institutions. To be sure, the fact that the word liberty 
arouses only such thoughts in his mind as pertain to the match- 
less valor of his forefathers, does not in the least detract from 
his patriotism. But to the oppressed Pole, or the military- 
burdened Austrian, the word is pregnant with inexpressible 
significance; to him it is not a matter of bygone glory, but at 
once a living reality and a font of inspiration. This is in- 
finitely more true of the too frequently misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and despised Russian Jew. Bom in a country 
which, laying claim to twentieth-century civilization and to the 
enlightening effects of Christianity, has only the outward crust 
of civilization, he cannot forget scenes of misery, oppression, 
and persecution that were no novelty to him in his native land. 
There, the universal comradeship of youth did not help him 
from being disdained and jeered at by his Gentile neighbors, 
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because of the deep-rooted prejudice against him. He was 
denied the higher education for which he is always yearning, 
and which is but stintingly afforded even to his Christian coun- 
trymen, lest the infectious germ of education threaten the exist- 
ence of tyranny. Yet he was intellectually their superior. 
Peaceful, law-abiding, and patriotic, when patriotism was no 
extolled virtue, he was permitted to engage only in those occu- 
pations which the Russians cannot pursue because of their 
inferior mental training. When with the fervor of youth he 
carried on a campaign of education and tried to eradicate the 
degrading superstitions that retard progress, he met with 
calumny, groundless accusations, and bodily injury. If he 
became the apostle of freedom and waged a relentless war 
against despotism, either the gallows or — what is worse — 
the indescribable tortures of Siberia awaited him. No matter 
how distinguished his services on the battlefield, he could not 
hope to rise to the rank of the lowest subordinate officer. 
Most of the progress of Russia — material and intellectual — 
is due to the self-sacrificing labors of him and his people. And 
for all these efforts to make the civilization of his native land, 
now a mockery, comparable with that of the western nations, 
what was his reward? Slanderous misrepresentation as a 
cutthroat, an anarchist, and a usurer; intolerance and persecu- 
tion; massacres at the hands of the "moujiks," or ignorant 
peasants, which, if the governmental authorities did not insti- 
gate, they made no efforts to repress. It was only owing to 
that great hereditary vigor, because of which his race has been 
able to endure persecution for two thousand years in every 
clime, that these untold cruelties exerted no demoralizing in- 
fluence on him. When, poor and desolate, but not crushed in 
spirit, he arrived at our shores, the splendor and the free at- 
mosphere of the "golden land" dazzled but did not overpower 
him. Our institutions, our laws, our customs, may be alien to 
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him. But he alone of all nationalities can truly appreciate the 
practical value of liberty; he alone can adore our institutions. 
To him, "wearing the badge of sufferance," "liberty" is, in 
very truth, the "sunshine of life." 

A Swim, — Picture a hot day. You get under a shady tree 
and attempt to remain cool and comfortable, only to be bothered 
by flies or other disagreeable insects. Arising, you go to a ham- 
mock and find it occupied, with no chance of its being vacated 
for some time. After several attempts to secure a pleasant 
spot, and failing in all, you gradually get out of sorts. Then 
suddenly you think of the water and decide to take a swim. 
Donning your bathing suit, you proceed to the float and 
without further ceremony dive into the water. How good it 
feels as the water fills your eyes, nose, and ears, and you dis- 
appear, only to come up again spluttering and blowing ! how 
exhilarating ! After swimming around for a while, you get out 
and sit on the float until you are dry. By this time you feel like 
having another dip, so off you jump again. You swim about, 
wishing that you could stay in all the time, but good sense pre- 
vails and you reluctantly leave the water and go home, only 
wishing that you had come down sooner instead of wasting 
time around the grounds looking for a cool spot. 



123. Cautions about writing Appreciations. — Appreci- 
ation is a diflScult form of exposition to do well. Hence 
you will need to take great care that the sympathy with 
your subject which you have evidenced in writing be not 
marred by blunders. Here, as in other things in life, even 
the sad, the pathetic, may as the result of a very slight 
blunder be turned into the ludicrous. At the same time, 
even your best efforts are very likely to prove rather im- 
perfect. You must not, then, be surprised or disappointed 
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if criticism shows flaws, large or small, in what you thought 
was of marked excellence. 

The sorts of blunders commonly made by pupils include 
neariy all those occurring in other forms of exposition, as 
well as some others pecuUar to the expression of the feel- 
ings. These latter are due to the subtle nature of the 
material to be handled — the diflSculties of finding ade- 
quate expression for one's inmost sentiments and of 
following out a delicate thought without introducing in- 
consistencies of various kinds. To illustrate such faults 
in any adequate manner is not feasible, inasmuch as it 
would involve an intimate knowledge on your part of the 
subjects considered. It appears best, therefore, to furnish 
you as helpful suggestions merely Exercises XLIX and 
L, together with the Guide for Criticism appearing on 
page 351- 

Exercise XLIX 

This exercise is to enable you to show that you under- 
stand well the nature of appreciation, as distinguished from 
mere narration, description, summary, opinion, or criti- 
cism. 

From the book in English now in the hands of your 
class, or from others previously read by the members of 
your class either at high school or in the elementary school, 
or from your own general reading, select five typical ap- 
preciations, in prose or poetry, — whole essays or orations, 
paragraphs, or group of paragraphs, poems, or verses of 
poems, such as seem to you designed by the writer to ex- 
press his sympathetic understanding of some person or of 
some thing. In connection with each illustrative selection 
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give (i) the name of the author; (2) the name of the book 
(poem, oration) ; (3) the part of the book from which the 
selection is taken (where such statement is necessary for 
the guidance of your class and teacher); (4) a suitable 
title (unless a title already given by the author indicates 
clearly the nature of the appreciation), 

(Models) 

APPRECIATION 

Carlyle: Essay on Burns; last paragraph; Robert Bums 
and his poetry. 

Browning: Pippa Passes; Song, "All's right with the 
world." 

Goldsmith: The Deserted Village; 11. 1-34; "Sweet Au- 
. bum," scene of happy youth. 

Addison: Hymn, "The spacious firmament on high"; 
"The hand that made us is divine." 

Eliot: SUas Marner; Chapter II, 1[ 2; A lonely, em- 
bittered man. 

Exercise L 

In accordance with the specific instructions of your 
teacher, write out lists of topics that appeal to you as worthy 
of development in the form of appreciations. Any subject, 
the truth or the beauty, or the goodness or the nobility of 
which makes a really strong appeal to you, is a fitting theme 
for an exercise of this sort. Be careful to select topics 
suitable for the display of sympathetic understanding. 
The following are some of the more familiar classes of 
subjects upon which appreciations may be written: — 
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1. Books, poems, speeches, etc. Give the name of each as 
exactly as possible. 

2. Passages in books. Write out the passage in full and 
show as exactly as possible the part of the book (poem) 
from which it came. 

3. The author as seen through his work — work with 
which you are entirely familiar. 

4. Characters or groups of characters in books. 

5. Homely truths, the value of which strikes you forcibly. 
Quote them in full as titles. 

6. Great or forceful or admirable personalities of history, 
or of the present day. 

7. Creations in art, music, science, and the like. 

8. Places of peculiar charm because of natural beauty, 
historic association, personal recollections. 

9. Events of national or world importance ; events of mo- 
ment in your own life; in the lives of relatives, friends, 
or acquaintances. 

10. Modes of life of the great or humble, extraordinary or 
commonplace, such as seem to you worthy of wider and 
stronger appreciation. 

11. Courses of study; courses for the instruction or amuse- 
ment of the public ; forms of amusement of value. 

12. Things in general as fdt by you in your own life or 
realized by you as of great importance in the lives of 
others. 

Exercise LI 

On some topic or topics selected by your teacher from 
those chosen by you in accordance with the directions given 
in Exercise L, write an appreciation of one or two pages. 
Should you be inspired to express your feelings in verse 
so much the better. It is from trains of thought such as 
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are aroused in sympathetic writing of this sort that lyric 
poetry grows. 

Guide for Criticism J : Appreciatioii 

This guide applies, strictly speaking, only to apprecich 
tions of quotations. With such modifications as will 
naturally suggest themselves, it can in large measure be 
made useful in connection with other types of apprecia- 
tion. Do not enter upon detailed criticism until you 
have read and re-read with the closest attention the 
appreciation to be criticised. 

The Farm. 

1. Has the ftdl passage, together with the exact text 
reference, been given as a title? 

If not, place large carets (A) at the places where 
the missing material should be inserted. 
The Choice of Subject. 

2. Is the topic chosen original? Is it something that 
has not been commented upon in class or does not 
appear in the notes of the text-book in the hands 
of the class or in some other text-book of a similar 
sort? 

If not, write at the top of the page Not original. 

3. Has the passage chosen a content worthy of an 
attempt at sympathetic interpretation? 

If not, that is, if it is too matter of fact, write at 
the top of the paper Unsuitable. 

4. Is the passage chosen long enough to enable the 
writer to bring out some single central idea? 

If not, that is, if material is needed from the text 
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that precedes or from the text which follows the 
passage chosen, insert a large caret (A) at the 
proper place, before the first word or after the 
last word of the quotation as given by the writer 
of the appreciation. 

5. Is the passage chosen too long? Does it contain 
more material than is needed to bring out clearly 
and effectively some single central idea? 

If so, place so much of the passage as you be- 
Ueve could best be omitted within brackets. 
The Treatment 0} the Subject considered as a Whole. 

6. Instead of being a true appreciation^ an explanation 
of your sympathetic understanding of the passage 
chosen, is the treatment rather that of a paraphrase, 
or a summary, or an opinion, or a criticism? 

If so, write at the top of the theme the name of the 
class of writing in which you beUeve the exercise 
falls. 

7. Is the subject developed in a manner consistent 
with its general character? Is poetry treated too 
prosaically? Is a great truth treated in too fanciful 
a manner? 

If not consistently developed, write at the top of 
the page Too prosaic^ Too fanciful, or some 
other appropriate comment. 

8. Is the interpretation of a passage fantastic? Does 
it show ingenuity rather than feeUng? Is there any 
" fine writing " or other form of exaggeraiion? Is 
the tone of the appreciation insincere? 

If so, write at the top of the page some such 
appropriate comment as Fantastic, Overdone, 
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^'Fine writing^^^ Sincere? For a fault of this 
sort in a mere detail of the appreciation, write 
the comment at the proper place in the margin. 
9. Does the writer adhere closely to the text under 
consideration? 
If not, — if he seems to wander in imagination 
too far from the text, — write at the proper place 
in the margin See title. 

10. Is the treatment of the passage chosen true to the 
obvious meaning of the author himself, or is it mis- 
leading, or a flat misinterpretation? 

If misleading, write at the top or at the proper 
place in the margin ML; if a misinterpretation, 
write similarly F (meaning False). 

11. In the interpretation of figurative language by 
means of literary language, does the writer seem to 
oscillate between the figurative and the literal, in 
such a way as to confuse his reader? 

If so, where this fault occurs frequently, write 
at the top of the theme Structure: Fig.- Lit. 
(meaning The structure is faulty with respect to 
the literal interpretation 0} figurative language). 
If the fault is one of mere detail, write at the 
proper place in the margin Fig.-Lit. 

12. Does the writer deal with the jull thought expressed 
in the passage quoted? 

If not, at the end of the theme indicate briefly 
the expressions the force of which you believe 
he has failed to bring out: thus, Omitted: , 



13. Does the treatment show unity and coherence^ or 

2A 
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is it rather made up of disconnected statements, 
each perhaps good in itself? 
If so, write at the top of the theme Scrappy, 

14. Does the writer show proper -regard for proportion 
and emphasis in his treatment of the subject? 

(a) Does he give about equal space and about 
equal emphasis to such elements of the original 
text as are of about equal value? 

If not, write in the margin opposite ^any ele- 
ment that seems to you to have received too ex- 
tensive treatment the words Too mtich. Simi- 
larly, opposite any element that does not seem 
to be sufficiently developed, write Too little. 

(b) Is there any needless inversion of the order 
in which the various elements of the original text 
are presented ? 

If so, in the proper place in the margin write 
Mp. (meaning Misplaced). 

(c) Is there a needless amount of introductory 
material or of rather vapid eulogy — the whole 
giving the impression of being intended to fill 
space? 

If so, place such material within brackets. 

(d) Are any statements practically repeated in 
different words? 

If so, place in the margin opposite each oc- 
currence of the practically identical statements 
small arrows pointing toward each other. 
The Treatment 0} the Subject in Detail. 

15. Are there any anachronisms? Are any thoughts 
ascribed to the author of the text considered, such 
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as would have been impossible for him in his day? 

If so, write at the proper place in the margin 

Impossible. 
i6. Does the appreciation present any thoughts in 
disaccord with the known facts of the author's Ufe ? 

If so, write in the proper place in the margin 

See life. 

17. Does the appreciation contain any statements in 
disaccord with the general sense of the whole 
text from which was taken the extract selected as 
the subject for the appreciation? 

If so, write in the proper place in the margin 
See poem. See speech, or an equally appro- 
priate comment. 

18. Are the statements made true to nature, to the ex- 
periences of life, to custom and tradition? 

If not, opposite the faulty material, write in the 
proper place in the margin (?). 

19. Does the writer at any place in his appreciation 
allow the literal to intrude upon the figurative, fact 
upon ideaUty, or vice versa? 

If so, at the proper place in the margin write 
Figure lost. Fact lost, or some equally appro- 
priate comment. 

20. Does the writer of the appreciation betray any 
contradictions of thought and feeUng? 

If so, in the margin, opposite each of the pas- 
sages involving such contradiction, place small 
arrows pointing toward each other. 

21. Does the wording seem at all places to be a worthy 
expression of the writer's feelings ? 
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If not, at the proper place in the margin, write 
V (meaning Vague), K (meaning Awkward), 
W (meaning Weak), or some equally appro- 
priate comment. 
The Rewritten Criticism, ^ 

22. In the rewritten exercise has every correction and 
alteration been made that was called for in the 
criticism of the original exercise? 

If not, write in the margia opposite the places 
where needed corrections have not been made 
Crit. (meaning See the criticism made in the 
original text), 

23. Have any changes been made that were not 
called for in the criticism of the original text, and 
that seem to have been inspired by a wish to 
avoid the trouble of thinking out the needed 
corrections rather than by a feeling that the change 
would be an improvement? 

If so, write in the margin opposite the unwar- 
ranted change Orig. (meaning See the original 
text). 



CHAPTER IX 

ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

124. Iftow Differing from Other School Tasks in Exposi- 
tion. — Upon the results of answers to questions much de- 
pends, both in school and elsewhere. It is, then, important 
that you should leam how best to do yourself full justice 
in your explanations of your knowledge and of your ability 
to put your ideas together under special circumstances. 
Though most answers to questions belong to some one 
of the familiar t)^es of discourse (narration, description, 
exposition, argumentation), they differ from ordinary 
English exercises in two important respects: (i) the writer 
has to express his ideas under pressure of time; (2) he 
has no opportunity to inquire into the exact intent of a 
question before him. 

125. The Purpose of an Examination Paper in English. 
— The main purpose of an examination paper in English 
is to enable the examiner to leam four things about the 
writer: (i) his knowledge of things — what he has read or 
observed in connection with certain work required of him 
or otherwise to be expected of him; (2) his ability to put 
his ideas together (structure); (3) the kind of Enghsh he 
uses (style) ; (4) his observance of the more mechanical 
demands of writing (neatness, good form, handwriting, 
spelling, punctuation, and the like). The value of the 
answers to questions is, therefore, a rough estimate of the 

357 
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writer's approximation. to complete success in each of the 
four particulars mentioned. The display of marked weak- 
ness in almost any of these phases of an answer is consid- 
ered by a teacher of English, as indeed, by the general 
public, sufficient groxmd for rating such an answer a failure. 
It is, then, essential that, before starting in upon an ex- 
amination paper in English, you should have clearly in 
mind the teacher's four reasons for placing the paper be- 
fore you. 

126. The Approach to Answers. — In approaching the 
answers to examination questions in English you need to 
determine without dday : — 

1. The number of questions to be answered. 

You must arrange to answer all the questions set, 
and, where options are offered, not to answer 
more than are called for. 

2. The character of the questions. 

You must aim to write answers that will fit not only 
the wording of the questions, but what is of more 
importance, the probable purpose of the examiner 
in setting the questions. Your knowledge of the 
general nature of your course in Enghsh and of 
what has been required in connection with similar 
questions given in the past should be a sufficient 
guide for you in this matter. 

3. The time available for the full examination. 

The length of time at your disposal is your 
most important clew to what you are expected to 
accomplish with the question or questions set. 
If but one or but few questions are to be answered 
at a long session, this means somewhat elaborate 
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answers, or, at least, answers demanding much 
thought for the determination of their proper 
content. If, on the other hand, the questions are 
many in number, the answers of some must neces- 
sarily be short and easy to determine. 
127. Answering the Questions. — The following plan, 
if followed closely, will enable you to do your best: — 

1. Give a moment's thought to what is needed to pre- 

sent a paper in good shape — the condition of your 
pen, ink, and blotter; the form in which the work 
should be written (heading, spacing, margins, num- 
bering and lettering of answers in exact accord- 
ance with those of the questions set, the way to 
turn the paper, and the like). The following of an 
established form and a neat handwriting are as 
essential in school work as in the transactions of a 
business house. . ' 

2. Calculate roughly the time available for each answer, 

according to its character, — long, short, simple, 
elaborate, — after deducting for revision at least 
five minutes for each hour of examination time. 
Should you know nothing about a question, leave 
it entirely out of your calculations. Do not 
waste time in trying to throw dust into the eyes of 
the examiner. 

3. Re-read your first question and determine the exact 

sort of answer looked for and the amount of space 
you can afford for it. 

4. Before starting to write, select the prime essentials 

for the whole answer. When these are once 
chosen, do not leave them for something else, 
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unless you are certain that the change will eflFect 
improvement. Write no long "introduction," but 
start in upon the answer proper. * 

5. If you are working from an outUne, "talk it out" to 

yourself to see if your answer will develop naturally. 
(See § 29, p. 72.) 

6. Write deliberately, but do not dawdle. Be sure 

you know the entire content of a sentence before 
you start to write it. If just the right word will 
not come, put down faintly something that will 
do fairly well. You can perhaps improve your 
wording later, when you start to revise your whole 
paper. 

7. Treat each other question in the manner shown in 

3, 4, 5, 6, above. 

8. As soon as you have covered the examination paper, 
' review each answer for each of the following 

separately : (a) the substance ; (ft) the structure 
(arrangement of material); (c) the style (the 
wording); (d) the punctuation and use of capi- 
tals; (e) the spelling; (/) the general neatness 
and legibility. A very little touching up here and 
there will add greatly to the appearance of your 
paper and to the ease with which it can be read. 

9. If upon the completion of this revision you still 

have a little time on your hands, take your mind 

* If it be permitted, in an out-of-the-way comer of your paper or 
on a "practice sheet," frame a little running outline or tabulated outline 
to guide you. Do nol write out an answer at length and then transcribe 
it, unless much time is available. Such procedure generally spells 
failure to cover the full examination paper. 
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oflF the examination for a few moments, and then 
subject the paper to a final review; in other 
words, make full use of the time at your disposal. 
128. Typical Faults of Carelessness in answering Ex- 
amination Questions in English. — Your own experience 
will show you the impossibility of presenting here at any 
length so complex a subject as the faults made in answering 
examination questions in English. Ignorance of the sub- 
ject-matter considered in questions, a poor mind, or inade- 
quate training, of course, lead to many faulty answers. 
At the same time, in a very large number of cases, failure at 
examinations is attributable to none of the three causes just 
mentioned. It is due rather to inattention to the essentials 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs — in other words, 
to, sheer carelessness. Exercise LII and Guide for Criti- 
cism K will together aflFord you helpful suggestions about 
what you should avoid. 

Exercise LII 

In this exercise are presented for your criticism some 
t)Tpical blunders made in answers to examination questions. 
These blunders were in every case the result of carelessness 
rather than of ignorance or pressure of time. In a num- 
ber of instances those who wrote these answers had 
" finished " their work some little time before the examina- 
tion period was over. The numbers following the several 
answers refer to the corresponding parts of Guide for 
Criticism K, pp. 368-372. 

I. What do you gather from this book [Ivanhoe] dboid the 
religious character of the Crusaders? — Ivanhoe gives many 
examples of the religious character of the Crusaders. They 
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would journey to the Holy Land aware of the hardships they 
were to overcome. Many never returned, and many never 
reached their destination. Those who did return would 
tell many sad tales of their unfortunate comrades, i 

2. Describe the character of Will Wimble, and state Addison's 
evident purpose in drawing such a portrait [question on the 
Spectator Papers], — Addison drew this picture as a mild pro- 
test against the foolish custom that prevented young men 
from taking up some suitable pursuit. As it was, many excel- 
lent youth were wasting their lives in idleness or at best in 
rather frivolous industry. 2 

3. Pastoral figures in Lycidas [question on Milton^ s 
Minor Poems], — The first figure in the poem emblematic of 
pastoral poetry is metonymy. At the very beginning the 
author addresses the laurels and myrtles, which were the em- 
blems of pastoral poetry. This figure also partakes of personi- 
fication, since Milton speaks directly to these flowers, which, 
by metonymy, mean poetry. The shepherds playing their 
flutes together t)rpify pastoral poetry and refer to the close 
relations between the author and Lycidas. Again in speaking 
of a Muse instead of a poet, Milton uses metonymy. There 
is both personification and allusion in the address to the Muses. 
These figures play an important part in the poem. They 
help to give it an atmosphere of nature and country Ufe, and 
go far toward beautifying the poem. They give an air of 
variety and are full of suggestiveness. i and 3 A i 

4. The Wanderings of Sir Launfal [a test on knowledge of 
the text]. — One bright spring morning Sir Launfal, resplen- 
dent in his polished mail, rode out from his proud castle in the 
North Country, to commence his search for the Holy Grail. 
He was too haughty and self-centered to entertain any chari- 
table feeling toward his fellow-creatures, so the miserable 
leper crouching at the entrance received but a chilly reception. 
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As travel in seventh-century England was very dfficult, the 
Knight was content to make slow progress, inasmuch as he was 
sure of a joyful welcome at any of the castles he passed on his 
way. Crossing the Channel in a small trader, he narrowly 
escaped capture by the Vikings. He followed the old Roman 
road through France, where he was kindly treated by the Franks 
on account of his peaceful and holy mission. , . , [A page 
more of this sorty ending as follows :] He slowly made his way 
toward England in the trains of the princes of the lands through 
which he passed, and at last came to his own castle. He no 
longer scorned the leper, but shared with him his crust, and in 
return was brought face to face with the Christ. 3 A2 

5. ^^She certainly has the finest hand of any woman in the 
world." — Spectator Paper, No. 113 [Instriiction was given 
that students were to cover the full topic suggested by the quota- 
tion]. — At a session qi court Sir Roger de Coverley fell in love 
with the plaintiff, a widow. Receiving permission to call upon 
her, he made his appearance at her home within a short time. 
He was greeted very cordially, but as he did not receive as much 
attention as he expected, he soon left her. This was the only 
time Sir Roger was ever in love. 3 B 2 and 5 c 

6. "We accuse him of having given up his people to the 
merciless infliction of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted 
of prelates ; and the defense is, that he took his little son on 
his knee and kissed him.'' — [From Macaulay^s Essay on Mil- 
ton.] Macaulay says that we accuse Charles of giving up his 
people into the hands of a hot-headed and hard-hearted prel- 
ate. He is trying to show that the defenders of Charles do not 
consider the king himself hard-hearted. Even if he did give 
up the people to a hard-hearted prelate, he himself took his 
little son on his knee and kissed him. 3B1, 2 — Does this 
answer show what general topic is hinted at in the passage 
quoted ? Who is the prelate ? 
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7. Addison^s relations with Pope and Steele [question on 
Macaulays Essay on Addison]. — Of the many aspirants to 
Addison's favor, the most talented was Pope. Having been 
diminutive, crooked-, and sickly all his life. Pope, at twenty- 
five, was eager to revenge himself on society for nature's un- 
kindness. His power ripened early, for his best poem. The 
Rape of the Lock, was published when he was scarcely out 
of his 'teens. 

Addison, attracted to Pope by his genius and commiserating 
his bodily blemishes, often gave Pope good soimd, earnest 
advice, and always expressed admiration of his inborn genius. 

In the Spectator, Addison had cordially and warmly 
praised Pope's Essay on Criticism, but had added a hint to 
avoid derogatory personalities. Pope, returning thanks for the 
suggestion, promised to profit thereby, and the two writers 
continued friends. 

Addison's Cato had appeared and had succeeded. Den- 
nis, a harsh critic, published Remarks on Cato, which was 
full of insults to Addison. Addison took no notice of this 
vituperation, but Pope, venting his hatred for Dennis under 
cover of defending his friend, published The Narrative of 
the Frenzy of John Dennis, which Macaulay says was con- 
temptible. Addison, to save his reputation, declared that he 
had no concern in the Narrative, and entirely disapproved of 
it. This bitterly mortified Pope. 

Then after The Rape of the Lock had scored a magnifi- 
cent success. Pope decided to introduce the supernatural 
element and asked Addison's opinion. Addison begged him 
to leave it alone rather than risk spoiling the poem. Pope, 
however, rewrote the poem with such consummate skill that it 
was better than before. Hence Pope got the notion that 
Addison had tried to rob him of his just measure of praise. 
4 and 5 c — What element of the question remains unath 
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swered? If you have read Macaulay^s essay, what criticism 
have you to offer of the way the answer ends ? 

8. The part played by the castle in the Vision of Sir Launfal. 
— The castle plays an important part in the Vision of Sir 

■ Launfal by t)rpifying Sir LaunfaPs attitude toward the rest of 
the world. The two pictures, one at the beginning, the other 
at the end of the poem, help to make clear the Knight's change 
of view and to emphasize the moral. At the beginning of the 
poem we have the cold gray castle, one of the strongholds of 
aristocracy, open only to those of wealth and power. It 
t)rpifies the proud and haughty bearing of its master, who cafes 
not a whit for his social inferiors. At the end of the poem, the 
castle is open alike to rich and poor, for Sir Launfal has learned 
to love his fellpw-men and finds great pleasure in helping the 
poor and needy. 5 b — What about the appearance of the 
castle when Sir Launfal has just returned from his search for 
the Holy Grail? 

9. Contrast the last parts of V Allegro and II Penseroso. — 
In V Allegro are pictured the fetes and tournaments and the 
intermingling of love and arms, together with the pleasures of 
the theater. In fact, the most joyous side of life is represented. 
In // Penseroso is shown the cloister, with its solemn music, its 
tolling bells, its beautiful and impressive windows, and its im- 
posing Gothic architecture. 5d « 

10. The Entrance of Isaac the Jew at Rotherwood [test 
on Ivanhoe]. — While Cedric and his guests were feasting, a 
servant came and announced that a Jew was outside begging for 
shelter and food. Cedric ordered the Jew to be brought in, 
saying that he could eat with Wamba. A servant entered with 
the Jew. He wore a yellow coat, in which were writing materials, 
and a long cap. He sat by the fire warming himself and waiting 
patiently for food. When this was furnished to him, he ate 
ravenously. Later, when he was leaving for the place where he 
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was to sleep, the Templar made plans to capture him. But 
the Palmer hindered these plans by waking the Jew early in 
the morning and helping him to escape from the place. 
6B. 

11. You have received the invitation here given [invitation 
presented in full]; write a suitable answer, — [Address, date, 
salutation.] In reply to your invitation, I am sorry to say I 
cannot accept it. You tell me nothing about the time you are 
to leave the city or about those who are to form the party. Let 
me know how much the cost will be and how long you expect 
to stay, as I have permission from my father to be away only 
two weeks. 9 c. — Does the writer intend to join the party 
or not? 

12. Summarize Pope^s The Rape of the Lock. — The poem 
is about a young woman, Belinda. A Knight loves her. While 
they are at a party, he cuts ofiF a lock of Belinda's hair while 
she is bending over a cup of tea. Just before doing so, one of 
the young ladies at the party gives him a pair of scissors. With 
this he cuts the hair. When Belinda discovers that the lock 
of hair is missing, she screams. 8A,B and 5 c. 

13. The misfortunes of Silas Marner and the Vicar of 
Wakefield. — When misfortune came to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, he accepted it as a penance from God, who "chastiseth 
whom he loveth," and altered his domestic arrangements and 
place of abode to conform to the circumstances in which he 
was placed. His lowlier position brought him into contact with 
many more people than he had met in his earlier life, with all 
of whom he held friendly intercourse. 

When Silas Mamer's friend defrauded him and his sweet- 
heart abandoned him, he lost all faith in mankind. After the 
casting of the lots went against him, he fully believed that God 
had left him to his fate and had even caused him to be wrongly 
judged. Accordingly he lost all faith in God. 
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Silas did not really have any true religion. He went through 
the forms because everybody in Lantern yard did so. He was 
ignorant and did not know the ways of the world. Add to this 
his feeble nature, and we need not look further for the causes 
of his actions under misfortune. The Vicar had a true reli- 
gion, and kept his faith through all misfortunes. 8 D, E — 
Set down one under another the statements made about the 
Vicar of Wakefield. In a parallel column write those made 
about Silas Marnefy numbering each one consecutively as it 
appears in the answer and writing it opposite any corresponding 
or contrasting statement about the Vicar. If it has no connec- 
tion with any statement about the Vicar, write it well down on the 
page. What conclusion do you draw about this answer 7 What 
would a rough outline have done for the writer ? This is a very 
common kind of faulty answer. 

14. The reason why the despised Jew was tolerated in Eng- 
land [test upon Scott's Ivanhoe]. — Prince John and some 
nobles of his court were negotiating a large loan with the Jews 
at the time of this story, and so they were compelled to bear a 
great many things from the despised race that they would not 
have tolerated had they not needed money. For this reason 
the Jews became very arrogant, and persisted in pushing them- 
selves forward, as Isaac did at the tournament. 9 b. — What 
idea is overemphasized here ? 

15. '*He [Addison] assigns as grounds for his religious 
belief . . . forgeries as rank as Ireland's Vortigem." [Test 
on some notes on Macaulay's Essay on Addison.] — A cer- 
tain man pretended to have discovered a hitherto unknown 
work of Shakspere. On investigation it was found that 
the man himself had written it. gb — Who was this 
man? What was the name of the pretended book? You 
may be able to <guess at each; but are these facts 
stated? 
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16. The Lunatic Asylum [test on Stockton^ s Rudder Grange], 
— When Pomona and her husband were on their wedding tour, 
they came to what they thought was a park. They entered and 
walked through the grounds until they came to a gentleman and 
lady sitting under a tree. The lady introduced herself as Mrs. 

. Jackson, widow of ex-President Jackson, and her escort as 
General Tom Thumb. Soon after Pomona and her husband 
left this pair they came to a gate. When they attempted to go 
through, a woman came out and stopped them. After much 
trouble they succeeded in getting out. 9 a and 10 d, f — With- 
out the question as a guide, what hint would you have that this 
paragraph is about a lunatic asylum ? 

17. The influence of society on Bums [test on Carlyle^s Essay 
on Bums; part of an answer], — The influence of society on 
Bums was degrading rather than elevating. His home in- 
fluences were good, for he had an earnest and devout father. 
They were, however, poor, and this caused a lack of educa- 
tion on Robert's part and he was forced out into the world 
prior to his attainment of stability of character. 9 b, c, and 
loe — To what does " They,'' first word of sentence 3, refer ? Is 
it to the home influences ? If not, does it refer to Bums and 
his father ? What did the writer probably intend to say ? 

18. [Quotation from the last paragraph of Carlyle's Essay 
on Burns,] — This figure shows Bums to be quite the equal of 
Shakspere and Milton. It also brings out the incompleteness 
and insignificance of the life work of Bums as compared with 
that of the two poets just mentioned. 9 c — // you are 
acquainted with this book, tell what the writer probably meant 
to say. 

Guide for Criticism K\ Question and Answer 

This guide omits from consideration such phases of 
answers to questions as concern general ability and knowl- 
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edge of the matter needed for correct answers. It has to 
do only with the exercise of care on the part of those well 
equipped for their work. Since it is presumed that pupils 
will but rarely be at liberty to mark up their examination 
answers, no suggestions are given about the form of writ- 
ten comments. However, should written comments be 
thought advisable, pupils may be called upon to adopt the 
method shown in the footnote on page 63. 
The Approach to the Answer. 

1. Did the writer apparently grasp the central idea of 
the question, in so. far as this idea is indicated by 
the wording? Is the answer to the point? 

If not, did he make a new question out of 
that given? What was the new question an- 
swered ? 

2. Did the writer keep in mind all that was called for 
by the question, so far as this is indicated by the 
wording? 

If not, what did he apparently lose sight of? 

3. Considering the nature of previous class instruc- 
tion and previous questions of a similar kind, did 
the writer carry out the obvious intent of the ques- 
tion? 

A. If not, does the answer to a question given 
in the form of a topic fail to develop the 
central idea: — 

1. Because it is too mechanical or too 

superficial ? 

2. Because the writer indulges in opifir- 

ion, criticism, or play of jancy, where 
plain knowledge of things was ob- 
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viously called for (e.g. knowledge of 

a certain text)? 
J5. In writing upon quoted passages from some 
text, does the writer aim to bring out the 
central thought hinted at? If not, 

1. Is the answer in the main a mere para- 

phrase ? 

2. Does it fail to show alertness on the 

part of the writer in grasping fully 
the central thought hinted at? 

4. Was the failure to answer the full question appar- 
ently due to miscalculation 0} the time at the writer's 
disposal. 

If so, wherein does the answer show needless 
expenditure of time? What should have been 
omitted or condensed? 
The Substance. ^ 

5. Are essentials (items of major importance) omitted 
in the answers? 

If so, are they lacking (a) at the beginning of the 
answer? (6). in the middle of the answer? {c) at 
the end of the answer? (d) throughout the 
answer? Is the answer " scrappy "? 

6. Are unessentials (items of minor importance) in- 
cluded in the answer? 

A. Does the answer have too long an " introduc- 
tion"? Does the writer fail to start in 
promptly upon the central thought of the 
question ? 

B. After writing to the end of the central 
idea of the question, does the writer drift 
to another topic not given or hinted at? 
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7. Does the answer contain any slips in writing the 
names of characters or places in books? 

TJ^ Striicture. 

8. Is good material presented in an orderly manner? 
Knot, 

A. Is the answer a rambling one? 

B. Are any statements needlessly repeated? 

C. Has any important item of the answer been 
added, out of place, as a sort of ajterthought ? 

D. Does the answer needlessly shift the order of 
development suggested by the wording of the 
question? 

E. In answers to questions calling for com- 
parisons and contrasts, has the writer so 
grouped the statements made about one 
element of the question (those about some 
character or place or thing) that they bal- 
ance those made about the other element of 
the question? 

The Wording. 

9. Does the wording of the answer enable the reader 
to grasp easily and surely the writer's meaning? 

If not, is it anywhere (a) vague? (b) misleading? 

(c) contradictory ? (d) awkward ? 

10. Is the general style of the answer as good as could 
be expected of the writer? 
If not, are there (a) grammatical blunders? (b) 
blunders of idiom? (c) inconsistent use of tenses? 

(d) needless repetition of the same word, or gram- 
matical construction, or type of sentence? (e) 
over loose sentences (and, but, which, so, " par- 
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ticipial tags ")? (/) dead level of general words 
in place of specific words (come, go, see, show)? 
(g) unwarranted colloquialisms? (h) slang? 
T%e Mechanical Aspects. 

11. Is the general appearance of the paper neat ? 

12. Is the handwriting neat and legible? 

If not, is it blurred through failure to use a blotter? 
Are the words properly spaced ? Are the letters 
properly formed? 

13. Is the spelling correct throughout? 

If not, are common words misspelled (too, 
separate, athletic, disappear, coming) ? Are words, 
common or proper, necessary for the presentation 
of the ideas of some special book or some special 
topic misspelled (parliament, conciliation; Ma- 
caulay, Iliad, De Coverley)? 
The Rewritten Answer. 

14. In the rewritten answer has every correction and 

alteration been made that was called for in the 
criticism of the original answer? 

15. Have any unwarranted changes been made? 
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Visual Guide. — Below is a sort of tabular presenta- 
tion of the main essentials of §§ 125, 126. Try to get this 
table so photographed on your mind that in answering 
questions and in revising them you can follow it 
mentally step by step. 

GUIDE FOR ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 



FORM — HEADING SPACING MARGINS TURNING PAPER 
. NUMBERING AND LETTERING 

TIME — HOW MUCH ? SPACE — HOW MUCH ? 

CONTENT — WORDING CALLS FOR WHAT? 

EXAMINER EXPECTS WHAT? 

STRUCTURE — CENTRAL IDEA WHAT? WHAT ITEMS ARE 
MOST IMPORTANT (PROPORTIONS)? 
HOW SHOULD THE ANSWER END? 

WORDING — CONNECTED ? GRAMMATICAL ? IDIOMATIC ? 
SLANG? TENSES CONSISTENT? TOO LOOSE? 
REPETITIONS (WORDS, CONSTRUCTIONS) ? 
SPECIFIC ? 

PUNCTUATION — ENOUGH? TOO MUCH? SYLLABLES PROP- 
ERLY DIVIDED? 

CAPITALS — ENOUGH? TOO MANY? 

SPELLING — COMMON WORDS? PROPER NOUNS AND 

ADJECTIVES? SPECIAL WORDS? 

LEGIBILITY — WORDS SPACED WELL ( # ) ? 

CAPITALS CLOSE TO SMALL LETTERS? 
LETTERS PLAIN (t, i, e, o, m, w) ? 

NEATNESS — BLOTS AND SMEARS ERASED? 

LINES NEATLY DRAWN THROUGH MISTAKES? 
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Answers to examination questions, 
how differing from other school 
tasks in exposition, 357; the pur- 
pose of an examination paper in 
English, 357; the approach to, 
358; answering the questions, 359; 
typical faults of carelessness in 
answering examination questions in 
English, 361; guide for criticism, 
368; visual guide, 373. 

Appreciation, the nature of, 324; 
examples of, 325; school exercises 
in, 337; by high school pupils, 337; 
cautions about writing, 347; guide 
for criticism, 351. 

Criticism, distinction between analytic 
opinion (criticism) and informal 
opinion, 295; analysis, 295; ap- 
proach to analysis, 296; standards 
of value, 297; summary, 298; ex- 
amples of, 299; order of elements 
in, 308; faults in, 310; guide for 
criticism, 312; by pupils of school 
exercises, 315; examples of criti- 
cism of school exercises, 317; of 
other phases of school life, 322. 

Definition, need of, 220; good, 220; 
faulty, 221; implied, 221; re- 
sponsibility of pupils in, 222. 

Exposition, defined, i; purpose of 
school tasks in, i ; limitations of, 2 ; 
types of school tasks in, loi ; classi- 
fication of types of, loi ; intensive, 
222; extensive, 223. See also 
Outlines^ Writing from Outlines^ 
Paraphrase, Summary, General Ex- 
planation, Opinion, Criticism, Ap- 
preciation, Answers to Questions in 
English. 

General explanation, 216. 7. Ex- 



planation o^ facts gathered from 
various printed sources, 216; nature 
of the task, 216; wrong way to go 
to work, 217; search for material 
and its use, 217; relative value of 
material, 218. — II, Explanation 
of facts gathered mainly from other 
than printed sources, 219 ; dominant 
characteristic: originality, 219; defi- 
nition, need of, 220; good, 220; 
faulty, 221; implied, 221; respon- 
sibility of pupils in, 222; intensive 
exposition, 222; extensive, 223; 
scope of exposition intensive and 
extensive, 224; combination of 
methods, 224; mixture of methods, 
225; classes of available material, 
225. — Group I. Things and pro- 
cesses, 226; poor material, i27 ; use 
of illustrations, 227. — Group 2» 
Human interests and sympathies, 
229. Group J. Abstract ideas, 
232. Guide for criticism, 253. 

Guides for criticism, simple outline, 
59; amplified outline, 75; writing 
from outlines, 97; paraphrase, no; 
summary, 183; selective summary, 
214; general explanation, 253; 
opinion, 292; criticism, 312; ap- 
preciation, 351; question and 
answer, 368, 373. 

Opinion, a common form of expres- 
sion, 258; vs. argument, 259; 
kinds of opinion, 259; simple, or 
informal opinion, 260; examples, 
272;. typical blunders in school 
work of this type, 275; guide for 
criticism, 292; analytic, see Criti- 
cism. 

Outlines, purpose of, 11; need of, 11; 
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conventions in, 12. — The running 
otUline, 12. — The formal outline, 
15, principles of, 20; coordination 
in, 21; faults of coordination, 26; 
compact wording, 29; order of 
topics, 33; too few topics, 35; 
topics in groups, 37; fatilty group- 
ing, 41 ; too many topics, 46; word- 
ing to the topic, 49 ; too mechanical, 
55 ; summary of process of outline- 
making, 58; guide for criticism, 59. 
— The amplified outline, 64; need 
of, 64; method of preparing, 65; 
cautions about outlines for formal 
themes, 68; final caution about 
plan-making, 70; talking out an 
outline, 72 ; other suggestions, 73 ; 
guide for criticism, 75. See Writing 
from Outlines. 

Paraphrase, importance of, 102; 
typical paraphrases, 103; principles 
of, 105; in school work, 106; 
faulty, 106; guide for criticism, 
no. 

Question and answer, see under 
Answers to Examination Questions. 

Rule, for choosing topic or for develop- 
ing a topic, 6; coordination, 21; 
compact wording, 31; order of 
topics, 34; topics enough, 36; 
grouping topics, 45; adaptation of 
size of outline to space and time 
available, 48; wording of sub-topics, 
52; adaptation of wording of out- 
lines to the substance, 57; number- 
ing, lettering, and wording in suc- 
cessive outlines, 68; accounting in 
theme for matter in the outline, 
78; avoidance of needless departures 
from the order of topics as given in 
the outiine, 80; against unwar- 
ranted departures from outline, 81 ; 
proportion of theme developed from 
an outiine, 85; care in emphasis, 
87; exactness of statement, 92, 96; 
justifiable departures from outline, 
97; summarizing a narrative pas- 
sage, Z2i; summarizing a descrip- 



tive passage, 125; summarizing a 
general explanation, 130; permis- 
sible departure in- a summary from 
the order of topics of the original 
text, 135 ; summarizing an argumen- 
tative passage, 138; intensive and 
extensive methods, 225. 

Summary, 112; need of condensation, 
112; value of summaries, 112; 
example of summarizing, 113; sum- 
marizing a longer passage, 113; 
a narrative, 115; a description, 1 23 ; 
an exposition, 126; an argument, 
136; permissible shift in order of 
topics of original, 131; general 
principles of summary, 138; sum- 
mary vs. table of contents, 141; 
vs. opinion, 142; subterfuges in 
summarizing, 143; determination 
of proportions, 143; choice of 
wording, 144; differences in sum- 
maries, 145; summaries of longer 
pieces of work, 160; method of 
summarizing long pieces, 162; 
bad summaries, 164; guide for 
criticism, 183. — Selective sum- 
mary, 188; essentials of, 189; selec- 
tion of essentials, 189; contrasts, 
191; typical selective summaries, 
191; biographical sketches, 194; 
summaries of spoken material, 210; 
guide for criticism, 214. 

Writing from outUnes, 77; necessity 
of following outline, 77; unwar- 
ranted omission of topics, 77; 
needless changes in order of topics, 
78; unwarranted insertion of mat- 
ter, 80; the way to make needed 
changes, 81 ; disregard of propor- 
tions, 82 ; too much space for some 
topics, 82; too litUe, 84; faulty 
impressions produced by wording 
of theme, 85; loose wording pro- 
ductive of flat misstatements of 
fact, 87; "fine writing," 90; lack 
of connection, 92; true relation of 
outline to theme, 96; guide for 
criticism, 97. See Outlines. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 



New York State ... 30 cents 

The New England States . accents 

Utah 40 cents 

California 30 cents 

Ohio 30 cents 

nUnois 30 cents 

New Jersey .... 30 cents 



Kansas 30 cents 

Virginia accents 

Pennsylyania .... 30 cents 

Tennessee accents 

Louisiana 30 cents 

Texas 35 cents 



When ordering, be careful to specify the Book or Part and the Series desired, 
and whether with or without the State Supplement. 
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Tarr and McMurry's Geographies 



COMMENTS 



North Plainfield, V,J. — ^l think it the best Geography that I hare 
seen." — H. J. Wightman, Superintendent, 

Boston, Mass. — '^ I have been teaching the subject in the Boston Nor- 
mal School for over twenty years, and Book I is the book I have 
been looking for for the last ten years. It comes nearer to what I 
have been working for than anything in the geography line that I 
have yet seen. I congratulate you on the good work." 

— Miss L. T. Moses, Normal School. 

Detroit, Mich. — " I am much pleased with it and have had enthusiastic 
praise for it from all the teachers to whom I have shown it. It 
seems to me to be scientific, artistic, and convenient to a marked 
degree. The maps are a perfect joy to any teacher who has been 
using the complicated affairs given in most books of the kind." 

— Agnes McRae. 

De Elalb, 111. — "I have just finished examining the first book of Tarr 
and McMurry^s Geographies. I have read the book with care 
from cover to cover. To say that I am pleased with it is express- 
ing it mildly. It seems to me just what a geography should be. 
It is correctly conceived and admirably executed. The subject is 
approached from the right direction and is developed in the right 
proportions. And those maps — how could they be any better? 
Surely authors and publishers have achieved a triumph in text- 
book making. I shall watch with interest for the appearance of 
the other two volumes." — Professor Edward C. Page, Northern 
Illinois State Normal School, 

Asbury Park, N. J. — "I do not hesitate at all to say that I think the 
Tarr and McMurry's Geography the best in the market." 

— F. S. Shepard, Superintendent of Schools, 

Ithaca, N.Y. — <<I am immensely pleased with Tarr and McMurry^s 
Geography." — Charles De Garmo, Professor of Pedagogy^ 
Cornell University, 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 

By KATHARmE COMAN, Ph.B. 

WelUsley College 

AND 

ELIZABETH KIMBALL KENDALL, M.A. 

Wellesley College 

Svo. Half Leather. Maps. Illustrations, xxylll + 507 l>P* 
Price, $i.a5i net 



Uniyersity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

" It is in my judgment by far the best history of England that has yet 
been published. The other books in the field are either too meagre or 
too advanced. This book is just what has long been needed and ought 
to be largely introduced."— Professor Richard Hudson. 

High School, Fitchburg. Mass. 

" The Coman and Kendall history is superior to any English history 
that I have ever seen, filling the modem ideal in its subject as does 
Botsford's in Grecian history." — Grace E. Blanchard. 

High School, Hyde Park, Mass. 

" I believe that it is the best English History for the use of High 
Schools that has yet been published. The illustrations, the maps, and 
the arrangement of the subject-matter — all mark it as a superior book. 
It advertises itself."— M. S. Getchell, Principal, 

East Side School, Columbus, O. 

" I have given Coman and Kendall's history a very careful examina- 
tion, and find it to be a text-book worthy the careful perusal of every ~ 
teacher of history. // is the best history of England, suitable for High 
School work, with which I am acquainted." 

— Professor JOHN M. MULFORD. 
New York University, N.Y. 

" It is the best text-book in English history for High Schools and 
Academies that has yet appeared." — Professor Marshall S. Brown 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 

Told by Contemporaries 



ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 

Harvard University 

Each Volume sold separately. Price $2.00 each 



Vol. I. Era of Colonization, 1492-1689 

Vol. II. Building of the Nation. 1689-1783 
Vol. III. National Expansion. 178J-1845 

Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. 1845-1900 



Professor T, ff. Wood, of Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., says of Vol, /. .- 
" The plan and the contents are alike admirable. The set will be a neces- 
sity for libraries and for teachers of American history." 

The Nation : 

** We do not hesitate to commend this undertaking as likely to prove of 
indispensable usefulness in the study of American history." 

The Unity: 

** No student of history can afford to be without this series. ... It is a 
capital sample of the sort of books we can justly recommend to families for 
home reading." 

/Review of /Reviews : 

** Professor Hart grants us access to many very rare and important documents, 
from which all but a few scholars have heretofore been excluded. This ser- 
vice to the cause of historical knowledge can hardly be overrated." 

The Outlook : 

" This series is indispensable to history students." 

Literature : 

*' The arrangement is perfectly lucid, the extracts are put before the reader 
unencumbered with the inevitable notes and explanation of the German or 
English historian; the selection shows the utmost variety, and mirrors not 
only the political but the social and personal life of each successive decade." 
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This textbook may be borrowed for 
two weeks, with the privilege of renew- 
ing it onoe* A fln© of five cents a day is 
"•rred by feUure to return a book on 
"■te whe^ ^ " =, 

*' " ^n from 
it 





